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Chronological table of events during the revolt in Central India* 


[ Date, 
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Chronological table of events during the revolt in Central India— Cotitd. 
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• # • • 
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* * mm 

12th 
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• • 
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2Cth 
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• « • 

• • • • 

.... 
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r- 

Sbptb. 
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0 • 
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# • a « 

Capture of Balakot 
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8th 
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by rebels. 

S'. • « 


9» • * 
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.... 
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mm *■* 
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mm 

mm mm 
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mm 


.... 

K. .u* 
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. • • • 
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.. 
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•I. mm 

—■ ■■ '' -i 
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PREFACE. 
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General Sir Archibald Hunter, K.C.B., D.S.O., when inspect¬ 
ing the Jbansi Brigade in the winter of 1906-07, suggested that 
“ all officers should be made acquainted with the details of the 
operations within the Brigade area, ‘ specially those leading to 
the capture of Jhansi,’ and that ‘ these operations might form 
the basis for manoeuvres and stafi rides’.” 


To enable this suggestion to be carried out, the history of 
the Revolt in Central India has been compiled from the original 
despatches and reports of those engaged in the events narrated 
by Major R. G. Burton, 94th Russell’s Infantry. 

Lord Esher, referring to the volcanic forces of insurrection, 
which mast always exist, even though they slumber, in an Empire 
such as ours, recently said :—“British Officers of every rank, and 
of all ages, may be suddenly called upon to take responsibilit ies, 
upon which many of them have never pondered, and to decide 
issues, big with the fate of their countrymen and women, which, 
perhaps, a few months of careful historical study in time of peace 
would enable them to solve with conspicuous success. ” The truth 
of this observation is exemplified in this history. The facts related 
further serve to emphasise the conspicuous loyalty of, and the 
active support rendered by, some of the great Native Princes of 
ndia in the time of stress and trouble with which this book^eids. 

In this narrative the terra “Central India” is used in its 
wider geographical sense, and includes Rajputana and part of the 
country now known as the Central Provinces, in fact, the wl.ole 
tract between the Jumna and Narbada rivers, a far greater area 
tiiSn the region comprised under that designation for political and 
administTative purposes. 

It has been found impossible to show in the pocket map, 
which is ncoeosarily of small scale, all the places named in the 
72 LB, 


text of this volume. The principal physical features, towns and 
villages are, however, indicated, and no dif&culty will be experi¬ 
enced in tracing the march of the various columns and the routes 
pursued'by the enemy during the operations. Every place men¬ 
tioned can be found in the larger scale maps prepared by the 
Survey of India. 

It is particularly requested that any errors or important omis¬ 
sions may be brought to the notice of the Division of the Chief of 
the Staff, Intelligence'Branch. 

W. MALLESON, Lieut.-Colonel, 
Simla; V Assistant Quarter Mn$ter General, 

2Is/ Mateh 1908. ) Division of the Chief of the Staff. 
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Chronological talle of events during the revolt in Central JnrZetr—(concld.) 
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INTRODUCTION. 





The history of the events which occurred south of the rivet Jumna during 
rpu r Indian Mutiny is less generally known than 

that of the rismg m Oudh and the North-West- 
Perhaps it is that all eyes were then turned towards Delhi and Lucknow, 
where the more dramatic events of this great tragedy took place, which 
no doubt possessed more political and military importance, and on which 
public attention was, therefore, and has since been, concentrated. But, if the 
events in Central India possess less dramatic interest, their general bearing 
on the situation throughout the whole of India was of the first importance, 
whilst the military episodes of Sir Hugh Rose’s march from the Narbada to 

the Jumna reflect no less glory on the British arms than do those on which 

the light of history has cash a deeper glamour. To the military student in 
particular the study of that campaign in which no mistake was made, and 
which was brought to a triumphant conclusion by the skill, energy, and 
courage of one of the greatest of British Generals, and by the valour of his 
troops, is of lasting interest and utility. 

In 185G Lord Dalhousie resigned to Lord Canning the Viceroyalty of India, 

Political influenooe. ^ marked by strenuous ao- 

. tmty, andbyan extensive policy of annexation, 

liuapohcywaslargelyrendered necessary, as in the case of Ondh, by therais- 
govornnient of native rulers ; but in many instances it was characterised by a 
^regar o native custom; such were the cases of succession of the Nana of 
• ^ ^^^^®^^^iofJhansi, who were not permitted to succeed rcspcct- 

^ ^ ®®^olument8and estates, the one of his adoptive father, the 
BajiRao, and the other of her d^^oeased husband, the 
aja ot Jhansi. These two disappointed suitors became the bitterest and 
most cruel enemies of the British. From Oudh, a dissolute and in- 
ompe en removed, and his territories were annexed to the British 

ommioiw. s was a severe shock to the susceptibilities of the feudal 

reendted from Ct remembered that the Bengal Army waalargely 

^ere ^re thus political causes of disafiection in India; there were 
rmcesanc , a s ripe for rebellion ; while on the Delhi throne there sat ;ha 
B a owo amwarc tradition and the greatness of a name caused to 

be vperated by Musalmans throughout India; and in the Bengal Army 
poUtioal agitators found a fertile soil for planting the seed of corruption. 

( ) 
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The infantry of that army had in its ranks a great majority of Oudh 
sepoys ; while men of the same class formed the 
The Native Army. forces such as the Gwalior Contingent, 

maintained by Native States under the terms of treaties with the British Gov¬ 
ernment. A small percentage of Muhammadans of Hindustan was also to 
be found in the Bengal Native Infantry, while they supplied the greater part 
of the Cavalry* of that Presidency. It will thus be understood that in 
both arms there was a dangerous preponderance of one class, facilitating 
and extending combination on the part of the disaffected. 

It was, however, different in the armies of the other Presidencies, where 
men of every caste and creed w'ere mingled in the ranks. This obviated the 
likelihood of combination among men ever wont to be suspicious of one 
another. There were, moreover, in the Madras Army, family ties to keep 
the men true to their Halt" In that Presidency the sepoy had in almost 
every instance a large number of relatives, sometimes of several genera¬ 


tions, living with him in the lines. He was not likely to abandon these 
relations to their fate, and mutiny against the Government he served. But 
the Oudh sepoy left his belongings in his native village when he enlisted, and 
the Bengal Army w^as practically a bachelor army. 


While the Busccptibilities of the Oudh sepoy had been touched by the 
annexation of his country, the Muhammadans still held in veneration the 
puppet w^ho occupied the throne of the Great Mughals, and cherished the 
recollection of former glory and power. They had also the influence of a 
fanatical religion to incite them to a holy war against the Christians. Their 
combination with the hated Hindus is, however, somewhat remarkable, and 
the causes which brought these antagonistic peoples into alliance must be 
sought for elsewhere than in political influences. That there were leaders 

guch as Nana Sahib, the Maulvi of Fyzabad, the 


Leadern of noditiou. Rani of Jhansi, and others who made use of 
the native arjuy for purposes of intrigue and 
rebellion has already beci; indicated. But the army would not mutiny merely 
at the instigation of a few political intriguers and agitators. The native of 
India is not greatly influenced by politics. The smooth course of rural life 
has undergone little alteration in its main cbaracteristics by the changes 
of a thousand years. Whether living under the rule of Buddhist, Hindu, 
Musalman, or European, t he ugricultural class from which the sepoys were 
drawn pursued their peacelul avocatinus comparatively undisturbed. The 
passage of lire and swoid over the land in the hands of Mughal, Mahratta, or 
Pi.idari only disturbed the surface of village life, and, from a political point 
..f view, tlie pcvuaat back again after such irruptions into the slumber 


■' lu lbC3, iujweTor, half lUe Bopgul Irr^ular Cavolty wiia composed of 
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of an uneventful existence. It mattered but little to him under what King 
he served, so long as ho was able to earn his daily bread and his religion was , 
tindisturbed. 

The seeds of disaffection had long been at work in the Bengal Army. The 
disastersof the Afghan War had taught the sepoy that his European comrade 
was not invincible. It had, in fact, shaken that prestige by which alone the 
6W can rule the many. And the proportion of native to British soldiers in 

Mercenary forces. 

as for mercenary forces (which is the help in 
this case) all examples show that, whatsoever estate, or prince, doth rest upon 
them, he may spread his feathers fora time, but he will mew them soon after.” 
Our Indian Empire in those days rested too largely on mercenary forces.* 
There were in the country only some 38,000 European soldiers, while the 
native troops numbered 200,000 men, not Lncludiiig the levies of independent 
or semi-independent Princes. A groat establishment of native artillery had 
grown up, although the Court of Directors had recognised it as a danger so 
ar tick as in 1813 and had then characterised it as an arm which it ought/* 
to be our policy not to extend the knowledge of it to the natives.’* 

The Bengal sepoy had cause for discontent. His allowances had been 
more than once interfered with, while he thought he had reason for dreading 
an attempt to destroy his caste and subvert his religion ; the points on 
which ho was most sensitive. Hi-advised measures of the military authorities, 
combined with political intrigue, caused the mutiny of the Madras troops 
at Vellore in 180G. That outbreak was, indeed, typical of the greater tragedy 
which took place fifty-one years later. It had in it elements, both 
regards ihs cause acd its suppression, which may bo fitly compared with 
those which characterised the greater disaster. 

In the fort of Vellore in 1806 wore confined the sons of Tipu Sultan of 

Lewions of history Mysore, whose kingdom had been overthrown and 

, Wmself slain ill 1799. HerO'these descendants of 

e anatical enemy of the British in India were permitted to maintain a 
arge o y of adherents and an almost regal state. Naturally they intrigued. 

le so Cl s had grievances. The military authorities introduced a new fashion 
o turban which, owing to i^s resemblance to the head-dress worn by the East 
Tidiandruinmeis, gav e rise to a rumour that tbis measure was preparatory to 
orci le convtision to Christianity. About the same time an order was issued 
directing Lhat soldier shall not mark his face to dcuul o his caste, of 

wear earrings when dressed in his uniform ; it is further directed that at all 

ftiirl inolTWion 

lU'mibfl dr^vji from tlm *1 tUoii* iu the army of tho nicronnary Gotlifl.**—IVie 

lumiea Orawn from tho people, ^phe priim^ry 4rt of W ar.-^M^chiavelli. 
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and on all duties every soldier sliall be clean-shaved on the chin. It ia 
directed also that uniformity shall, as far as is practicable, bo preserved in 
regard to the quantityandshapeofthchairon the iippeir lip.” It is not sur- 
prisingthatsuch inconsiderate orders, prejudicial to the religion and senti¬ 
ment of both Hindus and Musalraans, should cause the smouldering dis¬ 
content already exbting to break out into open mutiny. There were 
other signs and portents typical of the-events of 1857. The olEcershad 
become estranged from their men, and lived too much apart from them, 
while they were in most cases ever striving to get away from regimental 
duty. In the native army, where personal influence is of the > first impor¬ 
tance, and is in fact the mainspring of all efficiency in the soldier, this was 
disastrous. As in 1857 signs of the coming storm were disregarded. 

At Vellore the native troops suddenly broke into open mutiny and killed 
the majority of the European officers and soldiers quartered in the fort, while 
the striped flag of Mysore was raised upon the ramparts. But if the parallel 
80 far is close, the metlfcd of dealing with the outbreak in 1806 diverges 
from the weakness displayed at Meerut in 1857. In 1806 there was happily at 
the neighbouring station of .4rcot a soldier of energy, decision, and courage, 
both moral and physical. Colonel Gillespie with the 19th Dragoons and 
galloper guns came down upon the mutineers like a hurricane ; blew open the 
gates of the fort, destroyed the majority of the sepoys, and in the course of 
a few hours suppressed the rebellion. This stern retribution struck^ terror 
into the hearts of other would-be mutineers ; and disaffection, which was 
rife throughout the Madras Army, did not elsewhere find active expression. 

In 1857 similar measures at the o 'set might have had similar results. 
Gillespie was killed in the Nepal War in 1814, and buried at Meerut, and “ by 
the irony of fate, on the 10th May 1857, the first shots of the great Sepoy 

Mutinywerefiredwithinamileof the monument over his grave, and were 
the beginning of events that at one time threatened to involve British Power 
in the East in ruin, and that have changed the whole course of Indian 
history. If that gallant spirit was still permitted to take interest in the 
events of that day, bow it must have chafed at the exhibition of mcapacity 
and indecision th<it led to such disastrous consequences. In view of w at 
happened at Vellore, it is allowable to believe that the great Mutiny o 5 
would never have assumed the proportions it did, had the first outbreak 
been met by the same display of energy and resolution as was shown, under 

similar circumstances, fifty-one years earlier.” ♦ 

Assuredly the past contains valuable lessons both for the statesman and 
the Soldier wlucb may well be remembered with profit when the day of action 

*The By Colonel John Biddulph. 
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In 18o0 an Indian Axmy OfEcor of long experience wrote that the 
reserved and exclusive habits of the European officers were gaining ground 

The generality of officers took but little interest in 
their men, who, on their part, ceased to feel eitlier 


British Officers. 


love or reverence for superiors who wore virtually strangers to them, and 
powerless, besides, either to reward or punish. This want of sympathy be¬ 
tween the European officers and their men appeared to the author* as fraught 
with impending peril, and there could be no doubt of its impairing the 
efficiency of any regiment. He deeply regretted the unprofessional 
eagerness manifested by officers of all ranks to get away from their regi¬ 
mental duties: -j* nor did he regard with less apprehension the paucity of 
officers doing duty with each native corps. This led to frequent 
changes, so that the men were seldom commanded by officers whom they 
knew, and who knew them, the one thing above others needful for the 

native army, the men of which are more easily guided by loyalty to the person 
than to the State. 

There was, moreover, too much centralization ot power in the hands of the 
miUtary authorities at Army Head-Quarters, who to the sepoy were 
phantoms living among the clouds of the Himalayas. Thus Commanding 
Immediate causes of mutiny. Officers lost power and prestige. The proselytising 

spirit was also abroad, and amiable but fanatical 
Christian Commanding Officers preached their religion about the country* 
len came the crucial question of the greased cartridges. With a great deal 

0 reason, the sepojs complained of the new cartridge, the paper of which 

was greased with animal fat, which, whether truly or otherwise, was said 
to ^ swine and oxen. Here was a handle for the political agitator to 
^ ^sports were spread that the flour sold to the native troopi 

in 10 azaar was mixed with bone dust, with a view to destroying their caste. 
Sugar was refined with the blood of oxen.J In fact all kinds of rumours, 
easi y inanipu ato^ by astute agitators, and as readily believed by a credul¬ 
ous anc simp e-mmded people, were spread broadcast throughout the land. 

or weie sj^ns of the coming storm wanting. Some old and experioiicL'd 
o cers ten ero solemn warnings, others, even with a life-long experience of 
the native people, were blind to all possibility of diaaffection. The Gov- 
erimr Qeuoral was surrounded by counsellors who had spent their service 
in fovernnienfc Offices , tlu, military authorities were said to have been nut 
of touch with the native army, with which most of them had served but 
little, and that not for many 3'-ears. 


* Brigudior J. S. Igodgson, Uteoomvnai 
tno Punjab Irregular Force. 

t Seqiug, however, that extra regiin 
employ moat was the only way to adv 


meub, the .blame cannot apply oul}' to tho 
offioors. 

tit ia perhaps not remarkrtblo that similar 
report? wore .sproad by .*ii'dilioua agitators 
ia 1907. 
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The mysterious cliapathis ■were circulated, and, while their significance 
was realised by some, it was ignored by the 
Signs and portents. majority. The Nana visited Kalpi, Lucknow, and 

Delhi, no doubt tampering with the troops at those places, but his mission 
was unsuspected. Native newspapers and native demagogues , preached 
sedition. 

The introduction of the new cartridge* for the Enfield rifle in January 
1857 caused widespread alariii. AtBarhampore the 19th Bengal Infantry 
mutinied, and was marched into Barrackpore, where the regiment was 
disbandedon the 31st March. In February General J. B. Hearsay, who com¬ 
manded at Barrackpore, wrote—“ We have been dwelling upon a mine ready 
for explosion. I hav« boSJin watching the feelings of the sepoys here for some 
time. Their minds hwv'e been misled by some designing scoundrels, who 
have managed to malcethem believe that their religious prejudices, their 
caste, is to be interfered with by Government ; that they are to be forced 
to become Christians.” 

On the 29th March sepoy Mangal Pande, of the 34th Bengal Infantry at 
Barrackpore, attacked and wounded the Adjutant 

Mangal Pande. Sergeant-Major of his regiment. His comrades 

sympathised withhim ; some of the guard who were near taking an active 
part in the affray, while other sepoys whose sympathy was passive looked on 
•with indifference. Mangal Pande and the Jemadar of the Guard were hanged, 
and eventally the 34th Bengal Infantry was disbanded. Meanwhile alarm 
occurred at Umballa and other stations, the greased cartridge being the 
ostensible, if not the real, cause. Disaffection found vent in incendiarism, 
the almost invariable precursor of mutiny, as will be seen from the ensuing 
narrative. 

At Meerut on the 24th April eighty-five men of the Srd Bengal Cavaby 

refused to take the new cartridge. They were 

The outbreak at Meerut. sentenced to ten years’ unprisonment, 

them sentence being announced and fetters put on on parade on the 9th May . 
This degradation was the spark which fired the mutiny .■!• Next evening the 
native troops in Meerut rose, killed every European they met, released 
their comrades in the gaol, and went off to Delhi. It is unfortunate that at 
Meerut there was no senior officer capable of meeting the crisis. There 
were in garrison two batteries of British Field Artillery, as well as one of 


• In those days the paper ends of the oart- 
rldgoB wore bitten off by the soldier when 

loadmg.^ *»id that the end of the British 
B»j had been predicted to take place on the 
Hard Juno, 1807, the eouteuary of the battle 


of PlftBsey. Elsewhoro ifc is stated that this 
outbreak was prematuro, and that a oonoort- 
ed risinc had been arranged for the Slst 
^fay• This may bo doubted. In most oorfis 
the mutiny appears to have been entirely 
unpremeditated 
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the finest cavalry regiments in the British Army—the Carabineers, and 
a battalion of Rifles. But there was no Gillespie to wield the weapon thus 
ready to hand. A fatal inaction characterised the Europeans. Where the 
charge of a Squadron and a few rounds of grape might have arrested 
the mutiny at its outbreak, nothing was done, and the mutinous soldiery 
marched unmolested to Delhi. 

Delhi is the historic capital of India. Upon its time-worn walls rests 
the prestige of a thousand years of Empire. Here 
the efiete descendant of the Great Mughal Em¬ 
perors sat in tinsel state in the palace of his fathers. The streets had often 
run red with blood when the hosts of Taimur, of Nadir Shah, and of Ahmad 
ShahDurani hadmade their triumphant entry into the capital of Hindustan, 
and in former times the possession of Delhi meant the possession of the 
Empire; indee^he same may be said of Delhi fifty years ago. The prestige 
involved in its/ossession was felt throughout the length and breadth of India. 

Yet DelM was held for the British by a few regiments of mercenary 
soldiers I /' 

Earl/ onlhe 11th May some of the mutinous troopers from Meerut arrived 
at Delhi, H^e the troops soon followed suit, murdered some of their officers, 
while others ofecaped, and a number of Europeans were massacred in the palace 
and in the streets. A few heroic men blew up the magazine. Some fifty 
Christians, held captive in the palace for five days, were then inhumanly 
slaughtered in the courtyard, and their bodies thrown into the Jumna. 

An army was at once organised for the recovery of Delhi, while forces 
were collected in the Punjab for the same purpose. The colunms under 
General Barnard, having defeated rhe rebels who opposed them at Badli-ki- 
Sarai, arrived before Delhi on the 8th June, and commenced the long siege 
which terminated with the capture of the city in the middle of September. 

Meanwhile the mutiny had spread to other corps of the Bengal Army. 

Cawnpore. native troops at Cawnpore rose on the 4th 

June, massacred the Europeans of the garrison 
who surrendered on the 27th, while the women and children who had been 
captured were butchered under circumstances of unspeakable horror on 
the 15th July, the day before Havelock’s relieving column defeated the 
Nana and entered Cawnpore. 

There was also mutiny at many other places during this period, not only 

Azimgarh, Allahabad, Agra, Jaunpur, and 
^ ^ other stations north of the Jumna, but in Central 

India and the adjoining territories, as related in this volume. In the Punjab 
riiinga occurred in several places, but in many instances were quickly put 
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Lucknow. 


own or averted by strong men and strong measures, while tlie Sikhs remained 
loyal, and rendered great service to the State. 

On the 30 th May the troops at Lucknow rose, and there commenced 
the long and glorious defence of the Residency by 
the beleaguered garrison, who were first relieved 
on the 27 th September, althougli the rebel hold on the defenders was not 
relinquished until Sir Colin Campbell advanced and drove off the mutirieeis 
with terrible slaughter two months later. 

After the relief of Lucknow, Sir Colin Campbell marched to Cawnpore, 
where General Wyndham had been driven into the intienchments and was 
with difficulty holding his own against the Gwalior Contingent under Tantia 
Topi. On the 6th December Cawnpore was r elieved, and Tantia Topi retired 
on Kalpi with the defeated ..remnants of his army, where we shall meet with 
him again in the course of thjfe narrative. 

So far we have dealt principally with the mutiny of the Bengal Army. But 
oudh, RohUkhand, and Cen- the people in many parts of the country rose also, 
tral India. whole of Oudh and Rohilkhand were in revolt, 

while Central India from the Jumna to the Narbada Was in a state of rebellion. 
It is with this latter region that the ensuing narrative deals, and it will be seen 
that while .the mutiny had been put down in many places in Oudh and the 
North-West, while Delhi had fallen, Lucknow had been twice relieved, and the 
Nana had been driven from Cawnpore and his followers dispersed before 
the end of 1857, no general movement for the suppression of rebellion in 
Central India took place until early in 1858. 


It must not be supposed, however, that Sir Hugh Rose, who commanded 
the Central India Field Force, had an easy task before him. In 1858 Oudh 
was still a seething mass of revolt; the besiegers of Lucknow were not finally 
defeated until March of that year, by which time Sir Hugh Rose had relieved 
Saugor and was advancing against the. rebels at Jhansi under the Rani. 

From this it will be understood that the various events were connected, 

btrategioal combmations. they were in some measure interdependent, 

and that from a strategical point of view the 
operations both north and south of the Jumna were directed towards one 
common object. The Commander-iii-Chief said in his order of the 26th J une, 
1858 when congratulating Major-General Sir Hugh Rose on the successful 
result of his advance on Gwalior 

“ It must not he forgotten that the advance of the Central India Field Force 
formed part of a large combination, and was rendered possible by the move¬ 
ment of Major-General Roberts, of the Bombay Army, into Rajputaua, on tbe 
one side, and of Major-General Whitlock, of the Madras Army, on the other, 


and by the support they, respectively, gave to Major-General Sir Hugh Rose 
as he moved onwards in obedience to his instructions.” 

How far Sir Hugh Rose’s advance was assisted by the halting operations and 
latory proceedings of Major-General Whitlock will be gathered from a study 
of the ensuing pages. The hanks of the Central India Field Force were to some 
extent protected by the advance ofthe columns through Rajputana and East¬ 
ern Bundelkhand, but those columns exerted but little influence on the 
general course of the war. Perhaps with more reason the Commander-in- 
Chief might have referred to the assistance which Sir Hugh Rose rendered 
Sir Colin CampbMl in the pacification of Oudh by the containing power of the 
Central India Field Force which, manoeuvred by the greatest commander 

o t oso times, held and finally defeated and destroyed thee rebel army 
south of the Jumna. 
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THE REVOLT IN CENTRAL INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

CENTRAL INDIA. 

The revolt of the sepoy army iu Hindustan in 1867 spread rapidly towards 
The thoatro of operations. South, threatouiug at one time to engulf the 

. whole of India in the flames of rebellion. But. 

Narlfafl Z outbreaks, It was practically checked on the line of the 

oiUhwids.^ undertaken to prevent its further extensipq 

the fee theatre of military operations to the south of 

Malwa IndorT auTlt Western 

Provinces then’ In, us well as Jhansi and a portion of the Central 

Ea;Ttr::\toTtre:t Territories Wh^. part of 

cuUivatdTountTvartd"'^^^^^^ groat table-land of Malwa, a highly 

watered by many rivers Aut-topped hills and low ridges, 

iuginto tL J^nT rl r ° Chambal. Sindh, and Betwa, drain- 

south. riorth; and the Narbada with its tributaries on the 

hilly regions**which ha^ve^ not^b^^ ^forests, especially in tho more 

generally characterised bv ^ brought under cultivation. The plains ara 
which is highly fertile. ^ ^ ^ark alluvial surface known as black cotton soil. 
The climate of Cenfml - 

prevalence of the monsoon Tn i-i \ ^ Pe"*u8ula, into seasons influenced by tba 
intense ; this season is followed^K weather, from April to July, the heat is 
by a cold weather durim/ wliirh months of heavy rain, succeeded 

ing point. ^ nermometer ranges from 70* to below freez- 

The country is inhabited I * i 

Pathans, Mahrattae, and Ra* many races and many tongucs-r 

aboriginal Bhils and Gonds civilization of the Orient | 

mountain. It is interesting to nnf a fL beasts tho fastnossea of (oreat and 

been the scene of operations durin™ T ^ portion of the region of revolt had 
after which the Confederacy of thf ^ahratta and Pindari War of 1817, 

and the territories of the Peshwa hayf”" founded by Slvaji had been broken up 

““nwa had been annexed. 

• Contral India and Bundolkhand conmrisnrl I i> t. 

many States, of whioh f.|ia iirincii(al I 1'®"^*'“- Nagode, Gwalior, Indore, Bhopal, 
liiliar, Orohlia, Sajathar, Panna, I Rutlam and others. 
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The Peshwa Baji Eao, whose overthrow took place in the war o£ 1817, had not 
been forgotten in Central India and the Deccan, whilst 
The Mahratto covmtry. adopted son, the infamous Nana Sahib of Cawn- 

pore, who in 1854 succeeded to his legacy of wealth and hatred towards the British, 
aspired to sovereignty and was recognised by the Mahrattas as their legitimate chief. 
The spark of nationality still glowed in the heart of the Mahratta people of the 
Deccan, and required but little encouragement to kindle into a blaze that would 
have fired the whole country from the Jumna to the ^frishna and Tungabhadra. 
But it was quenched for ever by the suppression of the rebellion in Central India- 
The two great Mahratta Chiefs, Sindhia and Holkar, had their capitals, respectively, 
at Indore and Gwalior, and their attitude and that of their people during the crisis 
was important, and at the same time that of the latter was uncertain. At Jhansi 
the British had a bitter enemy in the Eani. Early in 1857 the Nana paid a 
visit to Kalpi on the bank -of fli® Jumna, while his agents had been at work in 
every part of the Mahratta cowitry. The outbreak at Meerut on the 10th May, 
1857, was followed by the revolt of regiments stationed in other parts of the country, 
including Agra and Aligarh, which were in dangerous prordmity to Gwalior. 
After the war of 1843, Lord Ellenborough had restored Gwalior to Sindhia. 

He disbanded the Maharaja’s Army, and in its 
Gwalior. place raised a subsidiary force, known as the 

Gwalior Contingent, under British Officers, while a Eesident was placed at 
the Court of Sindhia. The Maharaja, then a minor, grew up a staunch ad¬ 
herent of British rule, and on the outbreak of the Mutiny loyally adopted the 
cause of the Suzerain Power, and, on the request of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-West Provinces, sent troops to his assistance at Agra and Aligarh. 


Gwalior was within 70 miles of Agra; the Contingent was composed of 2 
regiments of cavalry, 4 field batteries, a small siege train, and 7 infantry battalions, 
a total of 8,318 men under Brigadier Ramsay; there were outposts at Sipri, 
Agra, Goona, Agar, and other places, and we find troops of the Gwalior Contin¬ 
gent as far south as Mehidpur, Neemuch, and Asirgarh. The men of which it was 
composed were drawn from the same sources as the Bengal Army. On hearing of 
the revolt of the 9th Bengal Infantry at Aligarh, detachments of that regiment at 
Bulandshahr, Mainpuri, and Etawah, all near the Gwalior frontier, also mutinied. 


When the news of the mutiny at Meerut and Delhi reached Indore, it was 
feared by Colonel Durand, the Officiating Agent to the 
Indore. Governor-General, that no dependence could be placed 

on the native troops of the regular army in Central India ; but bo had hopes that 
several local corps and Political Contingents at his disposal were not tainted 
with any feeling of disloyalty. To form a counterpoise at Indore to men of 
the 23rd Bengal Infantry and of the let Light Cavalry, who were stationed 
at Mhow, he sent for a detachment of the Bhopal Contingent from Sehoreand 
forthcMalwa Bhil Corps from Sirdarpur. To these were added some troops 
and guns furnished by the Maharaja Holkar. 
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At Qxvalior tlife emiEsaries of tebellion Were actively poiBomng tlie minds 
Disaffection at of the people with reports that the bones of pigs and cows 
walior. been pulverized by the British and mixed with the 

flour and sugar which were sold all over the country. Sindhia was much oppress¬ 
ed with anxiety. He had information that the men of the Gwalior Contingent and 
some of his own troops, who were natives of our provinces, held nightly meetings 
and had pledged themselves on the Ganges Water to exterminate the Christians ; 
an e warned Major Maepherson, the Political Agent, that no dependence could 
be placed on the sepoys. Brigadier Ramsay, however, who commanded the troops, 
as well as the rest of the officers of the Contingent, held a different opinion. The 
Lieutenant-Governor at Agra shared in some measure this feeling of confidence ; 
and at his requisition the 1st Cavalry Regiment of the Contingent and a battery 
were sent to him, and the 1st Infantry Regiment to Etawah. At the same time, 
to mark in an unmistakeable manner that he had identified the British cause with 
bis own, Sindhia sent his body-guard to the Lieutenant-Governor and a troop 
of Mahratta Horse to Etawah. 


nnn, Contingent was 

committed at Hathras by 100 men of the Ist Cavalry who, raising the war-ory 

o s am, went o to Delhi. On May 27tl>, the symptoms of disaffection having 
ecomes rongerat walior. Major Maepherson, atSindhia’s suggestion, removed 
0 o guarding the Residency, and allowed their 

paces ° ® Maharaja’s own troops. Sindhia himself carefully posted 

t + 1 ™^^ ladies and children took shelter there ; but the families of 

the officers of the Contingent remained in their own houses, as Brigadier Ramsay 
considered it inexpedient that any want of confidence in his men should be 
‘r following day, however, all the ladies living in cantonments 
Brtadi Maepherson received a message from th 

L offler, ,Up. ia 1U« ^7° 

at Morar, Bome five miles distant from Qwfidior. 

the ContZZ ^t®n tke guard of 

of treasure to pass from their hand i. *1^® smallest amount 

Infantry, more^er. voTuntld ^ 1 
made about the same time by the troom 
in other parts of Central Indl ’ 

of hostility towards^e^Britist'Tr^v'^T?'’^^^^ 

troops than he had at first suspectL 
children from the Residency to the - 

ih. a«t, d., (Brigadi,, R.L4 '‘'“'‘^4 “ 

ladies returned to cautonmeni 
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Early in tte inwith of June the wave of revolt reached Central tnJia. The 

, „ feavalry of the United Malwa Contingent, who were march 

Mutihy ot tiio •' _ . . _ _ 




Malwa' Contin- ing from Mehidpur to Neemuch, mutinied on the road, 
gent Cavalry. ajj j inurdcrfed Captain lirodie, their Commanding Officer, 
and Lieutenant fiunt, theif Adjutant. At Neemuch* the 7th Infantry of the 
Gwalior Contingent and Other troops mutinied on the 3rd 
Koemuoh. Captain Carter, commanding the 6th Infantrjt 

of the Contingent, who had been ordered to move from Agar to Mandesar, hearing 
of these occurrences, and fearing that a dash would be made by the mutineers 
upon Agar, made a connter*march to that station. 

When Holkar heard of the revolt of the cavalry of tbe Malwa Contingent 
he was much troubled. He informed Colonel Durand f 
trouble 4t Indore, that there was a strong sympathy between those muti¬ 
neers and his own cavalry, that they were “ ns one,” 
find that he had no longerjiny cbnfidence in the latter. A troop of the Malwa 
Contingent Cavalry being at th*!ime On escort duty at Indore, Colonel Durand 
ordered it at once to proceed to Mehidpur, and promised rewards to the men if 
they would lend loyal assistance to Major Timins, the Commandant of the 

^°'^*Onthe 7 th June thorisingoccurredatJhansi, andonhearing of the massacre 
there. Captain Murray, who had been sent from Gwalior to Jhansi with a wing 
of the 4th Regiment Infantry and a battery, retraced his steps, and reached 
Gwalior on the l3th June. On the same day a wing of the 6th Regiment 

of the Contingent mutinied at Lalitpur. . , , < “ x -x • * 

The news of the Jhansi massacre stirred the capital of Sindhia to its inmost 

depths. All believed that the foundations of 
Rising at OwaUor. British Empire in India were crumbling into 

^U8t, On the morning of tbe 14th June tbe Mess House at Morar and a bungalow 
were burnt down ; but nothing further occurred until night, when, between the 
liours oi 0 lit tedd^ned by the blaze of all the bungalows in 

oan^onmapts, and amid cries that the Europeans were clown upon the sepoys, the 
tr^oP* of tbe Contingent shot down as many Christians as they could find. 
Bix offidetfl, a- clorg/man, six non-commissioned officers, thrrfe women, and three 
children pokahed by their liands. Some managed to escape to the palace or the 
Residency, and two officers rode ofi at once to Dholpur and Agra. The 
** 1 of a few of the sepoys deserves notice. Throe men of the 2ud 
T°f ntrv escorted I/icutenant Pierson and his wife to the Residency, carrying 
m* Pierson in a litter a distance of aeVen miles. A guard of the let Regiment 
f*kd the family of their absent Commandant; and the rear-guard of the 4 th 
eiit defended Captains Murray and Meade and their families against an 
.ltSingP«rtyonh<'2"‘l B^sinlcut 


Tor p.riioul«.ot ih, Nwn.M.h 
■60 pogo f> 4 - T)nromi wr>> OffioiatinB 


ir«mntoii, Bart., being on leave in Eng- 
laud. Indore was mode Btibsidiiiry to Uia 
Briti-sh Govoriiiivunt aft^r the defeat oi XiollUM? 
ftt the buttle of Mehidpur in 1817* 
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t G outbreak Maj or Macplierson got into a carnage, with a lady 

nnrf tO jom SillcUlia, 68* 

w ^ ysoiiie lubammadans and forty Mabratta horsemen. On the way they 
all mi ^ ^ ^^inber of ghazis who vehemently demanded that the Christian8 
tho up to then! , but ori learning from the Mahratta who commanded 

to udhia sordei! he Was Carrying Major Maepherson asaprisonef 

nnlap the party to proceed. On arriving at the 

palace, Major Maepherson found Brigadier Ramsay and several officers and theit 
families assembled there. Sindhia was much agitated. He declared that it wa. 

o 18 power to protect the Christians for even one hour. It was, therefore, 
Flight of tho British to Agra. ^®^®ssary that they should fly towards Agra, and 

. had conveyances and an escort of his body-guard 

ea y or t em. Their flight was at first attended with great danger, for 200 
gnazis were thirsting for their blood on tho road to the Chambal river, and at a 
most critical moment the body-guard deserted their charge. Fortunately a Tha- 
'ur, aldeo Singh,* the head of a tribe who were indebted to Major Maepherson’a 
mediation for some favours which they had received from Sindhia, unexpectedly 
a e 18 appearance on the Scene With a body of armed men, and offered to show 
lus gratitude by defending the fugitives with his life. 

b f 1 asto avoid theg/iaa:?’^, thd ThnkuFcscortod them 

fl ^ Chambal, on the opposite side of which some troops of 

were waiting with elephants to escort them to their master, 
e ana gave t an escort to Agra, which they reached in safety on the 17 tli 
June. A few days after their arrival a second party of fugitives, mostly Women 

Tif I Tx mutineers, after 6ub;^^cting them to very insulting treat- 

Th ^ ^ reached Agra in safety under an escort from Dholpur. 

at Gwalior was immediately followed by the mutiny of the Ist 
Mutiny at Etawah and Sipri. of tho Gwalior Contingent at Etawah, 

1 i. .1 1 3rd Infantry and 3rd Battery at Sipri* 

with the^omtold^*^ circulated that ground bones were mixed 

«.eapp.cU,Bsionath«srai.ed, one 

acquitted the man, and publiH J 

of the flour inspected by theL had their conviction that the purchaeera 

however, the Lmbers of the court am H IT f sepoye. 

Officer, Captain Lemarcha^ wTha^f T 

enapped his musket at Sergeant Callan. Some of the Ln of tho artillery and 


♦With Baldeo Singh was bis son, Gopal Siiifrb 

who afterwards joined iho Contral India Tltul/ 
Vvitli a troop of lus followon^, ^nd ovontiiailv 
became Risaldiir-^Tajor, Sirdar h,duulnr 
A. 1). a to tho Viceroy. Ho was a mar. of fme 
physique and g? uxt iutelleclual qualiiitii. 
tribe wore Puuotia Thakur,, 


oasto, export swimmers, and known in tho 
Hegnnent a.s the ‘'Ufmmbal lionic. (l(»pal 
Siu'^h and bis men gn-ully diMiin/^nir^lntl 
llieiio'flvr^ill cro-ning theKabid Uivt'f m ibunl 
near Jfilaliilii’d rn tlu*‘2tlrd .May IJ^Sd. (t)ili- 
‘ bd History oi the I*lnd Afgbau Wtu, page 
- 115 .) 
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of tile Infantry entered into a plot to blow Major Macpherson out of 
his verandah in which he used to sleep, but their treachery was exposed by the 
native officers. Volunteers being required to march to the relief of Jhansi, only 
147 men stepped out of the ranks, the rest refusing to march against their brethren 
of the 12th Bengal Infantry, and taunting those who had volunteered. On the 
18th June the pay of the 3rd Eegiment arrived from Gwalior, and with it came 
the news that the sepoys at that place had mutiaiedi 

The troops at Sipri became wild with es:citenient; and Major Macpherson 
was informed that ten men had been told ofi from each company to murder 
the officers that night. Arrangements were instantly made for flight; and with the 
exception of two non-commissioned Officers, all the Christians escap ed to Agar. 
At Indore the attitude of Holkar caused great anxiety. His dominions lay 
to the south of and adjacent to those of Sindhia; 
on the west was the independent State of Dhar, and 
the territory was in part Burroanded by Kajputana, while the States of Jaoraand 
Bhopal were also adjacent. Matters wore rapidly coming to a crisis. For some 
days before the outbreak took place the Sikh sowars of the Bhopal Contingent 
observed that the three guns which Holkar had placed at the disposal of Colonel 
Durandj and which had been posted at the entrance to the city bazaar, were shifted 
about at night and pointed at the stable-square of the Residency, where the Sikhs 
were statibned, so as to rake it diagonally. Captain Ludlow, the Superintending 
Engineer of the Saugor and l^arbada territories, and Captain Cobbe, the Executive 
Engineer at Mhow, advised Colonel Durand to remove the guns to the Residency 
where they would be more under control. They also asked permission to 
entrench the Residency; but he did not consider it advisable to accede to 
either of these proposals. 

On the 27th June religious mendicants made their appearance among the 
troops. On the morning of the Ist July the 
denoy. Maharaja’s guns were suddenly unlimbered, and, 

after being flred in the direction of the stable-square, were quickly moved up to 
a position close to the Residency, on which they opened with grape*t 

They W'ere answered by two guns of the Bhopal Contingent, worked by Cap¬ 
tain Cobbe and a European Sergeant, with the aid of the native gunners, who 
remained faithful and did their duty well. One of Holkar’s guns was dismounted, 
but Captain Cobbe, who had been seriously ill, fainted from his exertions, and the 
Sergeant received a severe contusion. In the meantime Colonel Travers, Com¬ 
mandant of the Bhopal Contingent, having with much difficulty collected about 
25 of the Sikh sowars, charged the Maharaja’s guns ; but he was followed by only 
five men, his horse was wounded, and he was obliged to retreat, having cut down 
a few of the gunners. At the same time Captain F. Lv Magniac, who had ridden 
♦ Thifj rejwrt proved false. 

tTho Rf-f«irlen<'y WftS struck by only nn<' Harfia Singh, both of whom rerjoived tho 
nhot the mark of which was preserved foraomo Order of Merit, and served many years in the 
veum. Among Oioso who charged tlio gime Central India Horse, 
with Colonel Ikavorf wore Nohal Smgh and 




Attack on the Indore Eesi- 



irp’to the Infantry of the Bhopal and Malwa Contingents for the purpose of taking 
them into the Residency, returned and reported that they also were mutinous. 
The men of the Bhil Corps were then placed in the upper storey of the Residency ; 
but they seemed panic-stricken and did not remain steadily at their posts. The 
European battery at Mhow had been previously sent for, and was expected mo¬ 
mentarily ; but the arrival of some more of Holkar’s guns, and a report* that the 
Maharaja had himself set out, at the head of his forces, to attack the Residency 
induced Colonel Durand to decide upon retreating to Simrol. The Bhopal Con¬ 
tingent guns were moved to the back of the Residency, the ladies and children 

^ were placed on the ammunition waggons and in 

Betroftt of the British from , iivni j. j 

Indore. or three bullock carts, and the retreat commenced 

at 10 A.M., the Sikh sowars forming the advanced 

guard, and the Bhils bringing up the rear. On reaching the ghat leading 

to the valley of the Narbada, the Sikhs insisted on going to Sehoro instead of 

to Simrol, as they said that a party of Holkar’s horse was lying in wait for them on 

the road to the latter place. Colonel Durand was, therefore, obliged to alter his 

route. 

As soon as the Indore Residency had been abandoned, the rebel sowars gal¬ 
loped through the bazaar, and, entering the houses of the European and Eurasian 
clerks, put to the sword 28 men, women, and children. The bodies of the slain 
were buried four days afterwards by Holkar’s orders. 

The troops at Mhow, a dozen miles to the south, had evinced a mutinous 
disposition. The garrison consisted of the 23rd 
Bengal Native Infantry, a wing of the Ist Bengal 
Cavalry,* and a battery of Bengal Artillery with European gunners and native 
drivers. On the evening of the same day, 1st July, the native troops broke into 
open mutiny ; but they revelled in their work of blood and destruction only until 
the guns of Captain Hungerford’s Company of European Artillery opened on tliem 
with grape and round shot. That officer had, from the beginning of the mutinies, 
advised^Colonel Platt, who commanded the station, to prepate for the storm which 
he foresaw would sweep over Central India. In the month of May he suggested 
that a party of his Europeans should replace the company of sepoys guarding the 
gateway of the fort or fortified square at Mhow, which contained many heavy gnus 
and a large quantity of ammunition and valuable stores of various kinds. But 
Colonel Platt feared the effects of showing a want of confidence in the sepoys. Ho 
permitted Captain Hungerford, however, to dismount and disable the heavy guns. 
On the 6th June, when the news of the Neemuch mutiny reached Mhow, Captain 
Hungerford, in a letter to Colonel Platt, expressed his anxiety to take his gunn out 
of their sheds, wliich were at a distance of 200 yards from the barracks, and to keep 
them ready for use at short notice. Colonel Platt permitted him to do what ho 
recommended, but desired him to wait two days. An opportunity, howc\or, 
offering Captain Hungerford turned out his guns that very day, and parked 

♦ The other wing of this regiment (less onol on the 3rd Juno, 
troop at bJiorwara) mutinied at Noomuohl 


in front of the barracks ; and every night after that the horses stood ready 
harnessed and the men were on the alert. This prompt demonstration had a good 
efiect on the sepoys at the time. Colonel Durand was of opinion that it prevent¬ 
ed them from rising when they heard of the mutiny at Neemuch.* But as they 
appeared to many to be ripe for revolt, Colonel Platt was urged to provide for the 
safety of the women and children at the station. Ho contented himself 
with placing a guard of sepoys of the 23rd overy night over the houses of 
the officers of that] regiment. On the morning of the Ist July the firing 
of guns was heard in the direidion of Indore, and shortly after a note was 
received from Colonel Durand containing these words “ Send the European 
Battery as fast os you can. Wo are attacked by IJolkar. The battery 
was immediately turned out; and for an escort two men were told oft to each gun 
and waggon, and were armed with muskets and mounted on the limber boxes. 
Half-way to Indore, at Rao, Captain Hungerford was met by a horseman bear- 
ing a pencil note from Colonel TraverB,t which briefly stated that the officers and 
ladies of the Residency were -retreating on Simrol. The sowar added that 
Colonel Durand had not retired to Mhow, because he expected that it would bo 
attacked by Holkar. The road from Rao to Simrol being narrow and cut up with 
ruts. Captain Hungerford returned to Mhow. Immediately on his arrival there 
ho asked Colonel Platt to let him take the battery into the fort, as the artillery 
barracks, in which the families of all the officers and men had taken refuge, 
could not be easily defended ; but he did not obtain permission to do so until late 
in the evening when he had made a more urgent application. The sepoy guard 
at the gateway was at the same time increased. At nightfall the troops broke 

out into mutiny. Colonel Platt had been so com- 
Mutiny at Mhow. pletely deceived by the behaviour of his men that ho 

had just commenced a letter to Colonel Durand with the words : “ All right, 

both cavalry and infantry very Uoosh and willing,” when he was interrupted 
by a sudden uproar without, the firing of shots, and the crackling of burning timber. 
Ho hastened to the fort, ordered out the battery, and then rode with his ad¬ 
jutant, Captain Fagan, straight to the quarter-guard of his regiment,where they 
were both in.stantly shot. Major Harris of the 1st Light Cavalry was at the same 
time cut down by his own men. 

Captain Hungerford, after disarming the sepoys at the fort gate, took his 
batterytotheparadeground, whichwaslitupby the blaze of the burning bunga¬ 
lows and was apparently deserted. Being fired upon, however, by unseen 
hands he unlimbered and sent grape and round shot into the lines. Groans and 
a rushing noise were heard ; but in a few minutes everything was perfectly quiet. 
Captain Hungerford was afterwards informed that, on his opening fire, the whole 
of the cavalry, in regular files, had left their fines at a hard trot, and had taken the 


rbo troops at Neomuoh mutinied on tho | 
floncral Travers, V.C. The [ 

omaii with Tnivors’ note Horsd Sinf.d>. I 
cut hiH way tlirough more than ; 

;heta. For many yjors he was head bhikoii 


in tho Central India Horse, and woo killed 
by a tifjer in the Goona jungles in 1884. 8ir 
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road to Indore, and tliafc the infantry had fled front their huts in great disorder. 
Muskets and coats were found lying scattered about the lines. 

Most of the officers escaped to the fort. Captain Brooks and Lieutenants 
Martin and Chapman, who were on foot, were pursued by troops to within a few 
hundred yards of the fort, and were drawn in over the walls of one of the bas¬ 
tions. 

, Early the following morning active preparations were commenced for 

Captain llungerforcl at Mhow. St^l^cngthening the fort and restoring order in and 
f around Mhow. In a week’s time Captain TIungorford, 
who had assumed command, was ready to repel the attack of a native army. The 
artillerymen, under the direction of Lieutenant Mallock, worked laboriously, throw¬ 
ing up entrenchments, mounting the heavy guns and howitzers on their carriages, 
placing light pieces on the four corner bastions, and erecting batteries and breast¬ 
works outside the fort to protect the north and south gates. Anununition was 
made up for the lieavy guns by Mr. Postance, the Deputy Commissarj^ of Ordnance, 
and supplies for men and liorsesfor six montlis were laid in by Mr. Madras, the 
omimssariat Officer. The officers, road sergeants, and clerks wlio had escaped 
were ormed m to a body of horsemen, and placed in two divisions under the 
coinumiK 0 aptain llrooks of the 1 st Light Cavalry and of Captain Trower, 
^ a i\e n an ry, for employment as flanking partiv*s whenever it was nece^- 
sury to move the guns out of the fort. They had also to sorve a.s sentries at 
’'' ftitdlerynien had rest. For three or four-day.s regularly a portion 

o ap m ungti ord s battery, accompanied by a proper escort, turned out and 
1 muc a scrA ice. Several villages in which mutineers were hiding were destroved, 
.1 some sepoys and sowars were hunted dovn and killed ; the bodies of missing 

Captain Elliot of thn ^ cluties were chiefly conducted by 

be very useful. l>epartment, whose local knowledge enabled him to 

th July llolkar deputed two of his princip.al officers and Captain 
Action of Holkar. Fenwick, an East Indian in his service, to Mhow, 
what had occurred and a letter, in which he expi-csscd deep regret at 

tabling order. The mutineers T Huiigcrford in main- 

from the. Residency, some of ’ Holt 

Vnillock-firlsn. tl „ i? ® and as many hor.cr, camels, and 

bullo( k-t.iris as they could lay their hands on. 

The money remainincr in flm t,. ' . , 

Government Sceuritins to "the uino.mt T 7 ' 

by the Maharaja to the fort of Mhow H T 

1 1 • al.so provided thirteen elejihants for tlio 

column ’S'hti’h was advancing under Gone,.„I tv n m .i m t i i 

^ t^eiicral VVoodburii. On the hth July he seut 

in tw'o Muhammadan sepovs of the S'lrfl . i <. • i ii i rm ■ 

> , . -ioia, lio WDjv fnc'd mia Iihu^^cu. .rheirsur- 

lout l 1 nuK ^ cxulemcnt among hia 1joo|m, and an anrinymous leiier was 

oum in t ie lu )ai a aveusing him of being under tlie influence of miniAtor.s 
who were lu reality UirmtW Holkar's inbutaric.-, finding that ho was m 
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iSstile to the British, as they had at first supposed, exerted themselves to suppress 
disturbances ; and the country speedily wore a tranquil appearance. The report 
that he had arrayed himself against the Paramount Power caused the Maharaja 
much perturbation ; and when intelligence was received that two columns were 
advancing from Bombay, he was with difficulty prevented by Captain Hunger- 
ford from leaving Indore for the purpose of personally offering an explanation 
to Lord'Elphinstone, Governor of that Presidency. 

Postal communication with Bombay was re-opened chiefly by the exertions of 
Lieutenant W. G. Cumming, Deputy Bhil Agent. That officer had been in an 
isolated position at Manpur, with a Naik and four sepoys of the Gwalior Con¬ 
tingent, a' H.nvildar and four sepoys of the Bhopal Contingent, and twenty 
Najibs of the Thagi Depa-tment. Oji hearing of the outbreak at Indore he 
retired to the hills with a few men on whom he could rely, but, after communicat¬ 
ing ■with the officers at the fort of he returned to Manpur, and employed 

himself iirmaking postal arrangements/’and threatening with punishment those 
who attempted to stop the ddk runners. During his absence the guanl of the 
Gwalior Contingent had remained at their posts, and had saved his bungalow 
from being plund('rcd, but the guard of the Bhopal Contingent had left the 
place, the HavilJar being compelled by the sepoys to walk off at the point of the 
bavonet. The Najibs had also absconded after plundering the public money 
under their charge. 

On the llh'.July the 5th Infantry, Gwalior Contingent, which had received 
emissaries from the Indore rebels, mutinied at Agar. 
Hearing a great tumult in the morning Lieutenant 

O’Dowda, the Adjutant, whose horse was saddled, rode to the lines and was im¬ 
mediately shot. Captain Carter, the Commanding Officer, was riding in the same 
direcliou when he was stopped by four sepoys, who with uplifted handg entreated 
him not .to advance further, or he would be killed. Ho returned, therefore, to his 
bungalow and made arrangements for flight. Conveyances were procured, and 
with the exception of Dr. and Mrs. James, who were shot just as they had mounted 
their hor-ses for a morning ride, the whole of the officers and ladies, including 
those who had fled from Sipri on the 18th June, left the station safely. They 
wandered in the jungles for twelve days, exposed to the insults of the villagers along 
their path, until they reached Hoshangabad.* 

While Colonel Durand was at dchore, he was informed by the Eegent of Bhopal, 
the fcJikutidor Begum, that the Maulvis in her city 
beborc. preaching a religious war, and that her Mu- 

hammadai. «■« Klijkor r.r... »«t. daily bMoming 

more turbulent, and threatening her, ami that the proximity of the small party ot 
l-’uroDeans at Behore caused her miud. embarrassment. Major Eichards, the 
Political Agent at Bhopal, on hearing of the mutiny at Indore, had commence 
making a stockade round the Sehorc Agency, hoping to be aided by the Bhopal 

tlirou'^li the juuglo to HosliADgabad, liiding 
by day and travening by night. Lalji la 
«tin (1008) alive, nearly m yonra old and 
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jfroqncntly visitfl the o&cew at Agar. 
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Contingent. But it soon became apparent that no reliance'couH be placed upon 
ose troops. The three companies of infantry 'wbich bad taken part in the 
mutiny at Indore returned to Sebore on tbe 7th July, rich ^vitb tbe plunder of tbo 
treasury.' Tbe Commandant was forced to temporize with them, and to receive 
them as if they had not misbehaved at all; and immediately tbe rest of tbe Con¬ 
tingent became disafiected, and were ready to join in any local insurrection, men, 
therefore, the Regent’s communications were received, both Colonel Durand and 
Major Richards were of opinion that, when the pressure of circumstances should 
become too great, the British officers should retire from Sehore, and that the troops 
of the Contingent should be informed at the last moment that the British could not 
maintain their position in a friendly foreign State “ against the will and wish of the 
ruler, if, by persisting in so doing, danger or difficulty ensued to the country or 
those who governed it.” Colonel Travel's, however, immediately made known 
the result of this deliberation to the native officers, and the httle discipline and 
order that remained among the troops vanished. 

In these circumstances Major Richards felt it liis duty to provide for the safety 

Sehore abandoned. European Ofilcers and tlieir families (23 persons) 

who were with him. 

Accorfiiiglj. the .tation and treasury were made ofat to an oflictT ot rani, 

deputed from Bhopal 01 the purpose, on the 9Ui July.aud the Kuropeau, retired 

re Hoshangabad. Travere had at the ..u,e ti.u. planed tl,!. 

..upotanly undo, the otdor, „,o Bogum. But they „ore .,„|y ,„,„i„„llv 

ho, o„utre Ion .1,0 fct Bvo ,1,„. until.ho treat olu.taotore wore ^-...llo.l 

(torn Iho a retro,,. Tlto troops „t„„d 

luaro t on oieia, w rere. rijutvatlAaii. Pindnri, apolitical penaionor. ho i innrelorod 

BiUra and .he gnnrterl 

UTi riT a Risaldar raised the MuliamLirli,,, shindiir.l 

fbii;; 

the rebel Fazil Mubaiumad Kh'in f ' otaclUMUt of the Coulniwnt again.st 

the .^rouiKl althoush t1,» u Vi ' '"t 

of the nSintirrtn^ Bsh.st.iih. ,^omo 

Nana. The loyal sowars of the o Cawipore and fouglit imtler flio 

Cavalry of theLaliorContiugLt ^r 'V ^^i'"' 

H. 0. Mayne, and served as the nucleirorrh ^''r'"'‘““^‘' 
officer had been ordered t., orgauiso for , ^ t ^ 

At Gwahor Sindhia maintained a difficulTT'"^*^ T Balm.* 

ri , ^ 8'CnfticuIfc strugirle with the iinriiiiDors of the 
Sindhift and tlio Crwalior ^WuIlor CJo'ntinrriw*^ i 

Mutineera. ^^ontingeiit. aiicy had dom:ui(hMl it,at ho 

^ 1 ,, , - , money and carriage :ilid load IluMH 

to AgmitiuUhoy had threatened to plunder his citv ami hi. tre,,su. v if he refused 
to comply with their wishes. HU own troops being of the s «u,c lea v, u, he Imd to 
rely mainly on the resources of his own .'.kill and in,m.p«iiv to oontioi, i.o in„c,t. 
and to pr“evr-nt them .from marvel,ing either to Agra r.r Hclld. By turns ho brii.ed 

Now tim ..'ej)(r«l Imlm lit,rr„. 

B2 
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End cajoled them. He gave them a donation^of three months’ pay and promised to 
take them into his service. He sent his emissaries among them and sowed dis¬ 
sension between Hindus and Muhammadans. He b.nbed many of their officers 
and priests. The artillery officers being mostly native?, of Gwalior, he acted on 
them through their village interests. He summoned his feudal aristocracy to the 
capital and they placed a levy of 11,000 men at his disposal. He ordered the 
removal of wheels of all carts and sent them on elephants and camels to distant 
iungles and swept the Chambal of its boats. In these efforts he had the valuable 
ad4e and co-operation of his Dewan, Dankar Rao, who rendered himself so 
obnoxious to the sepoys that they styled him “ the son of the Company.”’' 

On the 20th July the hopes of the mutineers were brought to a very low ebb- 
The win" of the 6th Regiment of the Gwalior Contingent, which had mutinied 
at Lalitpur and had joined the Naiia tit Bithur, c.ame back to Gwalior on that 
date greatly thinned by General Havelock’s fire, and averred that it was madness 
to face Europeans. The rebel officers now sought to secure Sindhia’s intercession 
with the British Hi case of need. On the 31st July, however, the 23rd hative 
Infantry, a wing of the 1st Cavalry, 600 of Holkar’s troops, and 1,000 ghazis, 
with 7 guns, from Indore and Mliow, entered Gwalior, and the embers of rebellion 
were reLrdl’ed in the Jlorar Cantonments. All along their line of march these 
miscreants had plundered villages, dishonoured women, destroyed the telegraph 
wires and posts, and burnt the staging bungalows and post offices ; and their 

mutinous brethren at Gwalior saw them gorged with plunder. A trooper who 

was killed in a dispute had gold m>hurs to the value of 8,000 rupees about his 


person. 


^During the month of August Sindhia had to contend with the new elements of 
confusion that had risen around him. The mutineers set up a pretender ^vho^l they 
called a prince of the Imperial House of Delhi, and honoured him with a salute of 2. 
cuns Sindhia was required to do homage to this phantom ; but he replied evasively 
that his predecessors bad so often been deceived that he would wait until the King 
of Delhi should himself honour Gwalior with liis presence. This excuse did not 
deceive the Indore and Mhow mutineers; and as the Maharaja was not pliant 
to their wishes in any other matter, they procured boats, and on the 7th September, 
pauied by 800 of his Muhammadan horse, a portion of the GwaUor Contm- 
f and a large body of fanatics, crossed the Chambal, and entered Dholpur. 

^ Immediately on tiw>ir departure the mutineers at Morar raised a cry that Sindhia 

i, I 1 tlicm, and made preparations to attack him, w’hile the greater portion 

Awn troops .seemed ready to join them. But the Maharaja s energies rose 
‘’^th\iB dange!. He had every bugle taken to his palace and every gun watched 
1 (.jjuld liaving pas.sed the night in sleepless aiixiety, 

y men on ]ii& troops, and made a feeling appeal to them, corps by corps. 

w ...dtothrea.... 

rf his tfoops, hc piomiscd ihciii daily allowances. At the same time 
he'" inctc Jed his Thakur levies; t «-.d hearing that the rebels had planted 

t Levica raised im.lcr J 
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batteries against tbe city and palace, lie moved out his whole force, and himself 
placed his batteries and picquets. He then cut off the supplies of the mutineers, 
and increased his guards on the Chambal to prevent the Indore and Mhow rebels 
rom returning to Gwalior. Moreover, his emissaries sowed fresh dissensions 
among the sepoys. The SthHegiment of Infantry, with which the rest were at 
\ariance, because the men had put to death the native officers who had incited 
them to mutiny at Agar, and the 6th which had fled from General Havelock’s 
force, offered to range themselves under the Maharaja’s banners. The enemy 
became disheartened and withdrew their guns. 

The excitement had nearly subsided, when it blazed up again on the appear¬ 
ance at Gwalior of the agents of the Jhansi Rani and the Nana, who bid high for the 
services of the mutineers. They made their election to fight for the Nana ; and 
^ndhia, being unable to restrain them, affected to approve of their determination. 
He, moreover, promised to pay them well if, on their way. they would suppress 
the disturbances at Jhansi and Jalaun; and further to please them he distributed 

ini dary tit es among them with a lavish hand. About the same time the news 

an 1 Alhow r I O by that of the defeat of the Indore 

Zath ? fr Greathed’s column at Agra on the 10th October. 

Se oi! ® position. On the l5th October the mutineers of 

• , marched for Cawnpoie, burning with hatred 

against Sindhia, which they manifested by cutting down all the trees in the Can¬ 
tonments atMorar, laying waste the country on their route, and denouncing 
him as Rieir greatest enemy. They took possession of Jalaun and Kuehwahagar 

nioney Horn the Chief of Gursarai, by destroying his 
/i7 leaving detachments at Jalaun and Kaliii, they 

Zr ,:f --bed Cawnpote on 1st December 

the 10th Decmber°G Banda they pre.ssed General Windham until, on 

loth December, they were signally defeated by Sir Colin Campbell. 

ne these events were occurring at Gwalior, a formidable insurrection 
Insurrection at Mandesar. bad broken out at Maudesar,* in Sindhia’s territory, 

portion of Central India Tho ’iself fery rapidly over a great 

cmmtry, but they were scattei-ort conflagration had been rite in the 

Humayun or Feroz Shah and r ^ ^person styling himself the Shahzada 
his appearance and called’on the Faithful t ^‘Pilgrim from Mecca, made 

against the infidels. On his aimrofl,-! • ^ es:^crminalion 

26th August, a detachment oAsindhia’’^ with a few followers on the 

body of Afghans. Makranis. and other b ®*“*>cned there, joined by a large 

ment, hailed his advent eagerly and rai 1*1, "'b^ bad no employ- 

ret urn will. d,„.m h 

him «th srh»fI.omp to the , J *''7 

^ A ■ ^ ■ ’ *'" ^’bslalled him on the masvad. ^ uz’.iirs 

Were presented , jitmvanas were issued and cr„.o» i i. i j i u 
, 1 ., . ,^1 t 1 anci guns, shot, lead, and small arms were 

aug up in the fort ot Mandesar. 

* Tho treaty under which Indore became subsidiary to the British Government was 
concluded at Mandesar on the Oil, January, 1818. 
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Dhar. 


Turbulent characters in all parts of Central India girded on their swords 
and hastened to join the Shahzada. The Dhar 
State also, without applying for the permission 
of the British Government, and the Raja of Amjbera, who had openly ydaced 
himself on the side of rebellion,’ enlisted a number of Walayatis * and Mahranis. 
In a short time the insurgents were nearly in a position to sever the line of 
communication between Mhow and Bombay, and by attacking Mandesar, to 
get into communication with the rebels at Satwas and thus isolate Mhow. About 
the same time the Bhils were committing depredations and plundering the 
mails on the Bombay road, and their leader Bhima Naik checked the advance of 
Lieutenant Kennedy of the Khandesh Bhil Corps, who had been sent with a 
hundred men to keep the ro^j? op<»n. 

On the 28th August the insurgents of Mandesar defeated a body of Sindhia’s 
troops which had been sent to chastise them. On the 31st August the Walayatis and 
Makranis, who had been taken into the service of the Dhar State, seized the fort of 
that place, and the treasure, guns, and stores of grain which were in it. The faithful 
chiefs of Jaora, Rutlam, Bailana, and Sita Mhow were in jeopardy, and repeatedly 
applied to Colonel Durand for help. 

On the 3rd October the Shahzada sent 1,200 men and tliree guns to Sita Mhow and 
demanded tribute and a lakh and a half of rupees from the chief, who was obliged 
to conciliJttc him. On the 1-Oth October the Walayatis of Dhar and Arnjhera 
attar'ked Bhopawar and Sirdarpur, the latter being the headquarters of the 

Malwa Bhil Corps and the former the civil station. 
Bhopawar. Bhopawar they met with slight opposition from 

some of the tmops of Indore and Rutlam which had been placed there by the 
Bhil Agent for its protection, and some Sihandis (country militia) from Dhar, who 
hod also been posted there with two guns, fraternized with the rebels. At 
Sirdarpur the cantonments were defended for three hours by l-^ubadar 

Guptar and one hundred and thirty men of tho 
Defence of KircUrimr. ^ after their oftimunition Inid been 

expended, maintained a hand-to-hand fight with their swords and carbine.s until 
they were nttack-ed in rear by a fresh party of Walayatis from Rajgarh, when 
the Subadar called out to the men to disperse and save their lives. He himself, 
with twenty-five men, retired fighting. The Walayatis then plundered and burnt 

tUcplace, hilled .several women and children, and took away the two mountain 

guns ofthe Uhil Corps to Dhar. They also cut down the flag-staff at the 

Bhopawar Agency. . 

On the 17th October, the Mewatis and Kulcus at Satwas having set up the stand¬ 
ard of Tslara and menaced the NiinawarPanuli lifahal, 
Miijor Orr at PipliS’ Colonel Durand directed Major Orr to proceed with the 

Hyderabad Contingent Field Force through Nimawar to attack and di3F«« 
rebels wherever he might find them, and to ascend into Malwa by Unchod, Pipha, 
and Riighiigarh. Major Orr found the insurgents at Pipliaon the 27fch October, 
attacked and tooir the fort, and captured some forty-five prisoners, thus r|uelling 
i.he risiiie „l Satwas. He then proceeded to join the Jlalwa. Field Force, which 
had marched from Mhow against Dhar on the 20tli October 

^ Afgiiani. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

JIIANSI AND BVNDELKllAND. 




> 


Bundelkhaud is a great plaiu diversified by a series of mouiitains and hills, 

, , ^th numerous streams flowing into the Jumna, 

among which the principal arc the Pahuj, Botwa, 
Dhasan, Barma, Ken, and Baisuni. A great number of lakes has also been formed 
by damming the valleys. In the hills the country is generally wild, rugged, and 
overgrown with jungle, but the plains, though arid during the hot weather, are 
well cultivated. The most powerful people of Bundelkhand arc the Bundclas, 
a tribe' of Rajputs who established themselves on the right bank of the Jumna 
in the 14th century. 

The British acquired a considerable portion of Bundelkhand from Baji Rao 
Peshwa, uitder^ the terms of the treaty of Basseiii in 1802, and, on the extinction 
of the Peshwa’s independence, in the Mahratta War of 1817, that potentate’s 
sovereign rights passed into British hands.* The principal Bundelkhand States in 
1857 were Jalaun, Jhansi, Jaitpur, Banda, Shahgarh, Baupur,f Orcliha, Samthar, 
Charkhari, and many minor cKiefships. Some of the.se were confiscated owing 
to the part taken by their rulers in the rebellion of 1857, as will be seen from the 
ensuing narrative. 


Jhansi forms a portion of the hill-country of Bundelkhand sloping from the 
Vindhya mouiitams to the Jumna on the north. The rocky crests of the hills are 
bare and exposed, as elsewhere in this region, but their sides are clad with bush, 
and thick forests cluster round their bases. The northern portion of the district 
has a surface of black cotton soil, which becomes almost impassable after heavy 
ram, but m the summer is baked hard by the heat of the sun, and cracks into 
1 nnumerable hssures. This soil is characteristic of the whole of the plain country 
from the Jumna to the south of the Tapti river. 

Jhansi, the capital of a province, lay 142 miles south of Agra. In 1854, 
1,1 the absence of an heir to the deceased Raja Gangadhar Ruo, Jhansi was de¬ 
clared by Lord Dalhousio to have lapsed to the British Government, and 
together with the Jalaun and Chanderi Districts, was formed into the Jhansi 
Superintendency under Captain Skene. 

The widow of the decea.sed Raja protested in vain, but ultimately agreed to 


The Eani of Jhaasi. pension of Rs. 5,000 a month, out of which 

she was obliged to pay her late husband’s debts. 
She considered herself seriously aggrieved in not being allowed to adopt a son to 


* Bail Rao was given a pension and estate 
at) Jiithur, nod^ Cawnpore, whoro ho died 
in 1864; ilia adopted Bou Nana Sahib perpe* 


trated the Cawiijioro Tua>^acres in 1857. ■ 
t Banpiu' wad mudo ovor to Sindhia in 1800. 
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succeed Gangadhar Rao as Raja, appealed against the arrangements made for her 
support, and sent an agent to England to plead her cause, but without effect. 
Other grievances combined to render her hostile to British rule. Prior to November 
1854, the slaughter of cattle was not permitted in Jhausi. On the country coming 
under British rule this restriction was of course removed, upon which the Rani 
and inhabitants petitioned agaiast the practice. The matter was referred to 
Government, and the slaughter of cattle was authoritatively allowed. 

The temple of Lachmi, situated outside the walls to the east of Jhansi, 
had long been supported by the native rulers of the country, and an ancestor of 
GangadharRao had made over the revenue of two villages for its support. 
When he died, Captain F. Gordon, Deputy Commissioner, recommended that this 
arrangement should continue,J>Ut it was ordered that the villages should be re¬ 
sumed. This was strongly objeilWd to by the Rani, and the case again re¬ 
ferred to Government with the same result. But before the resumption order 
could be carried out, the outbreak at Jhansi took place. 


The Rani was thus ready to take any opportunity of gratifymg her revenge, 
and being, like many other Mahratta women of rank, possessed of a masculine 
spirit, she was well fitted to carry out her designs, and was ripe for rebellion when 
the outbreak occurred in 1857. 


The garrison of Jhansi was composed entirely of native troops, consisting of a 
detachment of artillery, a wing of the 12th Bengal Infantry, and a wing of the 
14th Irregular Cavalry. 

In May 1857, a report was spread in Jhansi, as in many other places in India, 
Disaffection Government had caused ground bones to be 

mixed in the flour sold in the bazaars, that cow's 
and pig’s fat had been used in making up the cartridges served out to the troops, 
and that two regiments of sepoys had been blown away from guns in. Calcutta. 

About this time Captain F. Gordon was informed that an adherent of the 
Rani named Bolanath used to hold long private conferen^jes with the native 
oflicers of the Jhansi troops, who frequently visited the Rani’s palace, and that 
some treachery was intended. No reliance, however, seems to have been placed 
on this information, and, shortly afterwards, the troops having used the 
“ greased” cartridge.^ without demur, confidence in the sepoys appears to hav'e 
been restored for a time among the civil and military oflicers. 

However, Mr. Scott, head writer in tlio Deputy Commissioner’s office, who 
lived near the lines and mixed much with natives, had much better information of 
what was going on, iDid placed Lis property in the keeping of a loyal native in 
the town of Jhansi. He persisted in avowing that he had good reason to know 
that a mutiny was intended, and ihiit the Rani and the troops were one. 
llis assertions appear to have had some weight, as great endeavours were made 
bv the civil and military officers to ascertain the true feeling.s of the sepoys, who 
ofcour.se made great professions of loyalty, notwitlLstanding which a feeling of 
unoasiucss arose, and tlu’ee clerks of the civil establi.shment fled towards 
vigor, but wore ordered back and returned to Jhansi. At the same time 
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tlie Rani obtained permission to entertaia a number of armed men, as slie said 
for her protection. 

Whilst this was the state of a^airs at Jhansi, the Chanderi District was fast 
getting into disorder. 

About 250 years ago the Bundelas appear to have succeeded in overthrowing 

Tlio Cliandcri District. Musalman authority in that part of the country. 

The first Raja was Ramsahai. In tlio time of tlio 
9th Raja, Ramchand, in 1764, the Peshwa wrested from the Chanderi State the 
districts of Suralii, Dukrani, and Balabahat, and in 1802 Raja Ramchand, being 
incapacitated by age and ill health, went on a pilgrimage and made over the 
country to his eldest son, Pirji Pal, who was murdered the following year and 
succeeded by his brother Raja Mor Pahlad. This prince was a debauched sot, 
and the Bundela Thakurs did what they liked and possessed themselves of the 
greater portion of the kingdom. Continued acts of aggression on the neighbouring 
State of Gwalior, for which no redress could be obtained, at last stirred up Daulat 
Rno Sindhia to hostilities, and his army under Jean Baptiste Pilose took the 

Pahlad, who was hated and despised, fled to Jliansi 
in 181 , and a negotiation was opened with Gwalior, and at first Mor Pahlad was 
allowed Rupees 25,000 a year, but subsequently, in 1831, Jean Baptiste Pilose, 

Pritish Resident at Gwalior, gave two sliaros of the former 
. lan on tate to Sindhia and one to Mor Pahlad, who w^as henceforth styled 
the Raja of Banpnr, from a town in his share. Mor Pahlad then proceeded to take 
possession o all independent jagns in his share, which so exasperated the 
lavur.s 0 Jakhlaun, Nanakpur and others, that they rose in a body, 

f e\ astatec t le and then preferred their complaint to Sindhia, who 

( ecu ec or a i ad s one share should be divided into throe, two of which 

were to ho given to Mor Pahlad, and one to the Thakurs. In 1843 the worthless 
Ra]a dietUea^ung the remnant of his kingdom to his son Mardan Singh. 

.11 > me la s portion of the Clianderi State was ceded to the British 

About Aprd, 1857, Tliakur Jh.ijor S.„gh ot N»,.akp„r died, and his l.aur, ,o- 

t; w "zr;' ti* w, ueii,. „t t" t 

^ nTdino''lo ibo nri '^1 ° Baiipur, as appsais to have been the eiisf.om 

8 agreement. Upon this Raja Mardan .Sing h of Ban pur 

Tlio Raja of Banpnr. heir, Jowahir Singh, invested Iifm with 

, , . and advised him to collect hi.s relation.^ 

and retainers and rebel, as the siirest way to induce Government to restore his 
tenure, on the same Icuns as his father held it. It also appears that the Kaja wtxs 
initated b y )* 'U g re iiso. certain honours to whirh ho considered liiiiiself eiiiiflei]. 
It will thus Seen t at, i e the Rani ot Jhausi, the Raja of Baiipiu had injuries 

to 1)0 redressed, anc no doubt he had also the hojie of regaining, ou the expected 

overthTOW ef the British, the entire kingdom of Chnnderi, the ancient'possession 
his ancestors. 
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Duripg April and part of May 1857, the Chanderi District was in temporary 
charge of Zainulabdin Khan, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, a man of 
lazy and feeble character and unfit for any post of responsibilit}^ Early in May 
1857, Ganeshji, son of Jowahir Singh, Thakur of Nanakpur, presented a petition ' 
to Zainulabdin Khan, stating that his fatlier w.as about to rebel, but the Deputy 
Magistrate, with inconceivable, folly, refused to receive the petition because 
* it was not written on stamped paper. Ganeshji remained two or three days 
about Zainulabdin’s Court, endeavouring to get a hearing, but in vain. A few days 
after, Jowahir Singh and other Thakurs rebelled and commenced plundering. 
Lieutenant Hamilton took charge of the District on the 24th May 1857, and Captain 
A. C. Gordon, who relieved him on the 7th June, found the country in great dis¬ 
order. 

On the 30th or 31st Maty thvi two Mr. Andrews at Jhansi went to Captain F. D, 
f^otdon and recommended that precautionary mca- 

The outbreak at Jhansi. gures should be taken regarding the fort and maga¬ 
zine, as they were convinced the troops would mutiny. 
Captain Gordon told them that he had fepresentod this to Captain Skene, who 
was of opinion that any move of the kind would bring on the mutiny at once, 
if it had to take place. 

Jhansi is a town commanded by a large stone fort, with cantonments at 
a short distance, and a smaller fort known as the Star Fort. 

On the 1st or 2nd June, about 4 p.m., two bungalows in the cantonments 
were set on fire and destroyed. No trace of the incendiaries could be found, but 
the occurrence tended to increase the uneasy feeling regarding the disposition of 
the sepoy.s. On the 5th June, at about 3 or 4 p.m., firing suddenly took place at 

the Star Fort, in which were kept the magazine 

Occupation of the Fort. treasure. Upon this, with the exception of 

Captain Dunlop, Lieutenants Taylor and Campbell, Lieutenant Turnbull, 
attached to the Survey, Quartermaster-Sergeant Newton and family, and Conductor 
Kcilly, all the Europeans and Anglo-Indians proceeded to the fort to place their 
faTuilies in safety. Captain F. Gordon ordered the police to garrison the fort, 
which tlieydid. Shortly afterwards twelve sowars of the Irregular Cavalry came 
to the fort, with a message from Captain Dunlop to the effect that only thirty- 
five of the sepoys had mutinied, and that those in the fort might return 
to their houses. This, however, was not done. Captain Gordon then sent two 
orderly Jemadars to the valih of the Tehri and Datia States, de.siring them to 
write to their respective govorninenta for help. At about 8 p.m. another Ictt-er 
was sold by Captain Dunlop to Captain Gordon, upon receiving which Captains 
^kenc and Gordon and Doctor BlacEgan returned to the cantonments, where 
Cajdain Dunlop was, and found that thirty-five men of the 12th Bengal Cavalry 
were in open mutiny, and lield posaes.'^ion of the Star Fort, which contained the 
magazine and treasure. Upon this they retuimed to the fort at about 11 p.m. 

On the morning of the 6th June Captains Skene and F. Gordon again visited 
Captain J.lunlop in the lines, but what passed between them is unknown. Captain 


Skene then returned to the fort, as also did Captain Gordon, alter breakfasting in 
liis own house, and ^vriting letters to the Teliri and Datia States, and to the Rao 
of Gursarai for assistance. To none of these applications was any answer sent, 
although the Tehri and Datia States, being close at hand, might easily have afforded 
it. Captain Gordon also wrote to different Thakurs to make arrangements for 
holding Pachor, and to the Tehsildar of Jhansi to raise men, which the latter did, 
and twenty-four were posted at the gates of the fort. About 2 p.m. a note was 
receivedin the fort from Captain Dunlop, stating that he required some powder 
and cannon balls ; that the mutiny of his men was only partial, and that he could 
quell it with the men who remained faithful. Captain F. Gordon refused to send any 
cannon ammunition, and the result j^roved he was right in doing so, for it would 
afterwards have been used by the mutineers against the Jhansi fort. In the 
meantime Mr. Robert Andrews, Deputy Collector, who had been sent to the jail 
to bring the ammunition there into the fort, returned with only a small quantity, 
as the jail guard, headed by Bakhshish Ali, Jail Daroga, having joined with the 
mutineers, refused to allow him to remove more. 


About this time a great number of people, amongst whom were the Rani’s 
principal adherents, bearing two flags, proceeded from the town of Jhansi 

Mutiny of the troops. cantonments, and on their arrival at 

the lines one Alisaii Ali called all the Musalnuuis 
to prayers and the troops mutinied. Two Havildars* of the 12th Bengal Infantry 
alone remained true, and stood by Captain Dunlop and Lieutenants Campbell 
and Turnbull. A body of mutineers advanced against this small party, which 
defended itself, but ultimately all (including the faithful Havildars) were shot 
down, except Lieutenant Taylor, who escaped, severely wounded, on horseback 
to the fort. On his arrival the fort gates were shut and the walls were maimed 
by the Europeans, East Indians, some sepoys of the Thakur of Karehra, and a 
few harlcavdazes who had not joined the mutineers. Conductor Reilly, who was 

in cantonments, escaped to Barwa Sagar, and ultimately to the North-Western 
Provinces. 


ter this the routineers released the prisoners from the jail, and being joined 
} t emand by the jail guard headed by Bakhshish Ali, set fire to the Kutcherrtf 
an ^ f ® bungalows in cantonments. They then entered the town, and 

seized all the adherents of the British Government, including Ahmed Husain, the 
Tehsi ar, w o had rendered the Europeans every assistance in his fiowcr. 

Attack on the fort. '-*-'akmg with them a gun, they then proceeded 
to attack the fort. Firing wont on until the 6th 
June, when the insurgents drew off, leaving a strong party of the RanPe follower* 
to surround the place until morning. 

During the night of the 6th June a meeting was held by the mutineer oftioera 
and the Kii^ndurs of the Rani to settle as to whom the government of the 
cou?itry of Jhansi was to bo made over, and what was to be done with the 


^ The names of these bravo and faithful men aro unknown. 
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European oHicers and others in the fort. Some were for letting them go, but 
this was overruled by Bakhshish Ali, and their death was decided on. The 
question of the government of the country was not settled, as the Eani and 
mutineers could not come to terms. The latter, therefore, invited over from 
Unao—a village about twelve miles from Jhansi—Sadasheo Rao Narayan 
Parolawala, a relative of the late Raja of Jhansi and a claimant to the raj, with 
a view to setting him up in opposition to the Rani, He reached Jhansi on the 
8th June and encamped in the mutineer lines close to the Star Fort. 

Between the night of the 6th and morning of the 7th Juno, the Barlandazes 
lind Thakurs who were with the Europeans deserted, either through fear or dis¬ 
affection. A few servants and others remained. The garrison proposed to es¬ 
cape from the fort during the night, but daylight approaching the attempt was 
abandoned. 

On the morning of thc^Jth June Mr. Scott and the two Purcells were sent 
by Captain Skene to the Rani to request protec- 
Mux er of Europeans. arrival outside the fort they were 

met by the Rani’s troops and taken to her palace, from whence she sent 
them to the lines of the mutineers, where they were put to death. Sub¬ 
sequently Mr. Andrews, having left the fort, was seized and killed by the Rani’s 
own servants at the palace door. In the meantime Risaldar Faiz Ali of the 11th 
Irregular Cavalry wrote to the garrison to say that if they left the fort they would 
not bo injured, but no notice was taken of this communication. Various letters 
were also exchanged between the Rani and Captains Skene and F. Gordon, but 
to what effect cannot be ascertained. 


About 2 P.M. an attack was again made on the fort, which lasted until even¬ 
ing. None of the garrison was hurt, but some 
Ilenowed attack. rebels were killed. During the night the Rani gave 

I lie iufliirgents some guns, and the foH was again attacked on the morning of the 
8th June. An attempted escalade failed, the assailants being shot down by the 
garrison. The mutineers continued their attack, and towards afternoon got pos¬ 
session of the lower works of the fort. Upon this some of the natives who still 
remained inside attempted to open one of the gates to admit the enemy. Those 
most prominent in this treachery, who belonged to the Survey Department, were 
immediately shot or cut down by Captains Gordon and Burgess, but not before 
they had mortally wounded Lieutenant Powis. Shortly after, an irreparalde 
misfortune befel the garrison in the death of Captain Francis Gordon, who was shot 
through the head while looking towards the rebels through a small window over 
the fort gate. He had from the first been the life and soul of the garrison, and 
his loss had a very injurious effect on the survivors, 


Captain Skene having made a sign that the garrison wished to treat, the re¬ 
bels colhjcted near the gate, and promised by the most sacred oaths, through the 
medium of Saleh Muhammad, native Doctor, that the garrison would be allowed 
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to depart in safety on tlie condition of vacating thefort and laying down tlieir 

Surrender of the fort. unhappily agreed to, and 

the gates being thrown open, the garrison left the 
fort and were immediately made prisoners, and bound. The whole party were 
then taken through the town towards the Star Fort, but on reaching the Jokan 
just outside the city walls, some sowars brought a message from the Kisal- 
Jar, ordering that all were to be put to death. A general massacre then took 

Massacre of the Europeans. Bakhshish Ali first cut down Captain Skene. 

Mrs. McEgan, attempting to save her husband, 
threw her arms round him, hut was heuteii and pushed aside, and Dr. McEgan 
was cut down and killed. Mrs. McEgan cast herself on his body and was there 
killed also. Miss Browne fell on her knees before a sepoy, and l)egged for life, 
but was immediately cut down by him. There are no particulars as to the death 
of the remainder, but all the men, tlieir wives and children,’" were cruelly slaught¬ 
ered, except Mrs. Mutlow, who had concealed herself in the town, disgukcll in 
native apparel, and was subsequently rescued on the taking of Jlinnsi. Mr. 

Crawford, an East Indian clerk, escaped out of the fort during the night of the 7th 
June, and made his way to the Samthar State, and thence to Cawiiporc. 

i he bodies were left exposed for three days on the high road where they were 

murdered, and were then thrown into gravel pits and covered over. On the even¬ 
ing of the massacre the proclamation was made—" The people are God’s ; the 
country is the King’s ; and the two religions govern.” 

In the meantime the detachment at Karehra had also mutinied and joined 
their comrades at Jhansi. Lieutenant Ryvea, who was in command, escaped to 
Gwalior. On the 11th June the Jhansi mutineers left for Delhi. The 
l am sent agents to the Nana Sahib, levied troop.s, established a mint, and began 
strcngthcnio'j.the fortifications of Jhansi. 

Mbile these events wore taking place affairs were riqiidly npproaeliiug a 

The Jalaun District. ‘>1 tbe Jalaun District. On the (ithJune an 

... express was received by the officer commanding 

the woconipauio8ofthe53rdBengalInfantryat Orai. with news ofthc outbreak. 
Y tbis tnno these tw o companies were about to btM clic^^ 1-7 two companic.s of 

the from Cawnpore, regarding which regiment there were grave suspieions. 

TbeDepntyCommissioner,CaptainBrownc,therefore sent off the bulk of lii.s 

treasure to Gwahor wifh a guard.of a humlred men of the 53rd under Lieutenant 

Tomkinson.calledin two companies ofthc 1st Gwalior Regiment from Etawah 

which, with some Mahratta Horse, reached Orai at 1 a.m. on tho 7lh Juno ; and 
directed the officer commanding the two companies of the 66th Jk-ngal Infantry 
to retrace bs steps to Cawnpore, tbat night 

(Gth). The same night intelligence was received of the outbreak at t’awuporo. 

Captain Brownfe about this time received a imto froui Sliiviioishud, Deputy 
Collectbntt Kalpi, e>.pre.ssiiig a desire to desert his post. As .Kalpi was a most 
ipoifcant point of commuuicatiou over the Jumna, Lieutonaut Lamb, As.hstaiit 

♦ Fox list of people massacred, see Appendix lb 
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Commissioner, was sent there, and at the same time an express was despatched 
to the Brigadier at Gv/alior to send aid to Jhansi. 

On Captain Cosseratt’s detachment from Etawah joining him, Captain Browne 
intended to proceed with it and some Samthar troops and guns to the relief of the 
Europeans at Jhansi, leaving the policeatOrai ;b,utthis intentionwasabandoned 
on receipt of new^s on the 9th of the massacre at Jhansi. The same day the men 
"of the 53rd Bengal Infantry at Orai deserted their officers; the Barlandazes of the 
Customs Department mutinied ; and Captain Cosseratt, who was at Kunch, re¬ 
ceived orders from his commanding officer to return to Etawah. On the 10th 
June the two sons of the Gursarai Chief, wffiose proffered aid had been accepted 
by Captain Browne, arrived at Jalaun w'ith a force of several hundred men, ami 
a few guns, and on the same day Captain Browne and Lieutenant Lamb arrived 
at that place. ^ ' 

Captain Browne and Lieu^^flant Lamb and Captain Cosseratt’s party left 
Jalaun on the 11th or 12th Jumf and proceeded to Etawah, the district being left 
in charge of Mr. Passanah, Deputy Collector, who remained at Orai. 

The Jhansi mutineers left for Delhi on the 11th June, and reached Moth, 35 
March of tho Jhansi muti- niiJes north-east of Jhansi, on the 13th, where they 
neers. plundered the treasury, and took away as a pri¬ 

soner Niaz All, the Deputy Collector. On the 15th their advanced guard of 
six or eight sowars reached Orai, and Messrs. Passanah and Griffiths, Deputy Col- 
Adventures of Messrs. Pas* lectors, left in the night and passed through Jalaun, 

Banah and Griffithfl. where they met Shiuram Tatia, eldest son of the 
Gursarai Chief, who shortly afterwards assumed authority over the entire district. 
From Jalaun the two Deputy Collectors made for Gwalior,* but on the 17th June 
they fell in with the hundred men of the 63rd who had taken the Jalaun treasure 
to Gw'alior. These men plundered the t’^'o gentlemen, made them prisoners, and 
marched to Jalaun, where the mutineers were cordially received by Shiuram Tatia> 
who bought the plundered horses and guns. On the 21st Messrs. Piissaiiah and 
Griffiths were released at Orai, and the mutineers proceeded to Cawnpore. They 
remained at Orai, and after many adventures, during which they were kindly 
treated and protected by the Gursarai Chief, Keshu Rao, the latter after ilio 
defeat of the Nana at Bithur, sent them to Cawnpore on the 2nd September, whore 
they arrived in safety. 

The Gursarai Cliief made his head-quartnrs at Jalaun. On the 29th October, 
however, Tantia Topi and the Gwalior mutineers arrived there, and were received 
by the chief. But the latter and his sons w'-ere thrown into prison, severely chas¬ 
tised, and plundered of all their wealth, an infant grandson* of the former Chief 
of Jalaun being installed on the gadi by Tantia. ^ 

In the meantime Koiir Singh of Jagdespur and the 40th Bengal Infantry had 
reached Kalpi off the 19th October. They were in communication with the 

Ml*. wub aei ompanicMl }»y his ; n:' wero iSiib-AMbiHlnnt Surgeon Jtonnng, 

familv, l»iit biH mother, being uJiablo to travel, Mr. Double, clerk of the Jalaun Ulhce, 

wna loft at Orai unJ oruelTy murdorod thoro and his family, 
tiy tho JliAUBi mutinoorb on tho 17th Juno, 






Gwalior mutineers at Jalaiin, and on the 3rd Noveiiiber seized and imprisoned 
Sliiiiram Tatia, and on the 7th were joined by the mutineers from Gwalior, and 
marched to attack Cawnporc. 

The news of the outbreak at Jhansi was soon known at Lalitpur, and the 

rpt ^ ^ Chanderi District rapidly fell into sreater disorder 

The Chanderi District. m m, v • 4.* i 

than ever. The Thakurs rose in every direction and 

commenced plundering, collecting in large bodies, principally at Chanderi and 

Tall)ahat and around Lalitpur, and the Banpiir Raja, who had been invited to 

Lalitpur by Captain Gordon’s predecessor, played a double game; for while 

ostensibly professing loyalty to Government ho was in reality at the head of 

the rising, and by the 11th and 12th June had occupied the passes about Malthono 

with strong parties of his matchlockmen. 


He also tried to demo'ralize the sepoys of the wing of the 6th Gwalior Regiment 
and opened a private camel ddh to Jhansi. On being ordered to Banpur by Cap¬ 
tain Gordon, the Raja left Lalitpur and took up a position in his fort of 
Maraura, where he had collected a strong force of Bundelas and some guns, 
and then sent a force towards Chanderi. 


On the morning of the 12th June Captain Gordon, in consultation with 
Captain Sale, the Officer Commanding, determined that the detachment, having 
no guns, could not hold Lalitpur, and decided to fall back on^Gwalior territory 
towards Isagarh. The police had deserted their posts, and the only hope was 
in the sepoys, who were showing a mutinous disposition to which tliey had 
been incited by forty sowars of the Uth Irregular Cavalry who had just 
arrived from Nowgong. 

The native officers were made acquainted with the plan of falling back on 

Mutiny at LaUtpur. Gwalior; the twenty-five thousand rupees in the 
Treasury were distributed among the i sepoys, to 
f.onfiun uaverers and as compensation for their abandoned property; and the 
detachment was to start on the afternoon of the 12th June; and as the Rajas 
men had rushed on to the bazaar, in order ,to prevent plunder Captain Gordon 
mac e over the district to the Raja, who still professed friendship. 

On proceeding to the lines the officers found two bodies of men collected, but 
without native officers ; these were the bad men of the regiment, the remainder 
kept out 0 tic way. Captain bale and Dr. O’Brien went to one party, Uaptain*^ 
• Irwin and A. C. Gordon to the other. The men broke into open mutiny, saying 
- We are servants of the King of Delhi, not a man of us will go with vou ; howeVer, 
we won’t take your lives, but you must bo off.” The whole party* then pr.ico.Hled 
by the Saugor road, but when at the end of the bazaar they were taken by moiuo 
of the Raja’sjnen to Maraura. 


♦ CaPkiitt-. A* G Gordon, Deputy Conuuis- 
sionor; Captain Sale, comnianding (Jth Eogi. 
riienl. Gwalior Infantry; Captaii) Irwin, 
tUh ilct'iment, Gwalior Infantry ; Mrs. Irwin 
yid ^'"•Mulclren; Doctor O’Brien, (Jth 


Regiment, Gwalior Tnfiuitry ; the 
Major and his wife; Mr. VerriiT, t iirtoiufi 
Dopai’tiuciit; C.apt:uii Goi-don’s two Madras 
aorvants, 
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On tlie 13tli June the Kaja moved into Lalitpur with a large force and some 
guns, and the officers and ladies were kept in the 

The Lahtpur prisoners. Maraura as prisoners, although well treated 

in other respects. On the 15th June the party were sent to Banpur, and were 
visited on the 16th, when they ariived, bytheP4aja’s Muhlitiar, Muhammad Ali, 
who was in disgrace owing to his opposition to his master’s rebellious schemes. At 
'2 A.M. on the 17th they were forwarded to Tehri, where they took up their 
quarters in the house of Prem Narayan, tutor of the young Raja, where they re¬ 
mained until the 2nd July, and were well treated. The Tehri authorities promised 
to send them in to Saugor, and on the 2nd July they started under a guard for 
Shahgarh, deserted by all except Captain Gordon’s Madras servants. On the 5th 
July they arrived at Shahgarh and were hospitably received by the Raja of that 
place. On the 7th they mai;le preparations to proceed to Saugor, when news 
arrived of the mutiny there. On the 10th some of the mutineers arrived, accom¬ 
panied by the Raja, whom they met at Kataura, where he had gone to join hi=i 
troops, and compelled to go with them. The rest of the Saugor mutineers arrived 
in the course of the day, and the Europeans were sent for safety to a garden house 
of the Raja, and moved about from village to village until the mutineers left, when 
they returned to Shahgarh. 

Bv this time the Raja of Shahgarh had invaded Saugor territory, and was a 
rebel and in correspondence \vith the Raja of Banpur, but continued his profes¬ 
sions of loyalty to Captain Gordon. On the evening of the 18th July he fired a 
salute for the supposed fall of Delhi, and next morning the Europeans were told 
that they were to start at once for Saugor. Henceforth they received nothing 
but ill-treatment in place of the kindness hitherto experienced. They were hurried 
off wthout seeing the Raja, and made over as prisoners to a guard under his brother 
Uiwan Lachman Singh. Shortly after, the latter left to attack the British troops 
at Bonaika,* where he was defeated, lost a gun, and was severely wounded. The 
prisoners were then sent to Papit, confined in a cow-.shed, and insulted in every 
way. 

On the 25tli July Captain Gordon wa.s sent for by the Shahgarh Raja, who 
stated that his troops had attacked the British forces contrary to his orders, and 
that Ik; was anxion.'^ to be an ally if the Garhakota District were given to him ; 
otherwise he would join the rebels. 

On the njorning of the 27th July the party started for the town of Benaika in 
the Saugor District, the Raja having promised to send them direct to Saugor,f 
but they were taken back to Papit by their guard, and at Zalimpur a sowar drove 
his spear into the cheek-bone of Mr. Verrier, inflicting a severe wound. Captain 
Goidon stated that all through the Banpur, Tehri. and Shahgarh States the 
people were bdterlv hostile to the SaltDopartment. 

On the 29t h July the party were moved to Baretta, a fort in the middle of the 
jungle, and were informed that tin} Raja could not scud thorn to Saugor owing to 


* So6 page 37. 
t Sco page 3B 
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the disturbed state of the country. Here they remained, badly treated and half- 
starved, until their release. On the 12th September they left Baretta and reached 
Saugor on the 14th, the Baja being induced to set them free by his alarm at the 
advance of Colonel Millar’s Nagpore Moveable Column.* 

At Lalitpur, where the Eaja of Banpur and his troops had gone on the 13th 
Hostilities between B\m- J^ quarrel arose between him and the 6th Re- 
delas and mutineers. giment, Gwalior mutineers, and sowars, the Raja 
demanding a share of the treasure which Captain Gordon had distributed. The 
mutineers marched from Lalitpur in the evening, and were immediately attacked 
by the Raja’s followers and other Bundelas, but beat them ofi with heavy 
loss. These attacks were continued by the Bundelas until they crossed the 
Betwa river, north of Talbahat, into Jhausi territory, the Bundelas always 
being worsted. The mutineers passed through Jhansi, where they were well 
received and feasted for three days by the Rani in the Jokan Bagh ; they 
reached Orai on the 21st Juno, and thence proceeded to join the other 
mutineers at Kalpi. 

The Raja of Banpur established his authority in the Chanderi District 
^id remained in possession of the northern part of the Saugor district until Sir 
Hugh Rose s advance in January, 1858. 

Although the Rani of Jhansi established her authority throughout that 
Orchha and Jhansi. district she did not remain in undisputed possos- 
^ sion. The Tehri or Orchha State had in former- 

times possessed a great part of Jhansi territory, and conceived that a favour¬ 
able opportunity had arisen for aggrandisement and plunder. On the lOtli 
ugust ^ Te ri force took Man Ranipur, overran the country between the 
f asan rivers, burned villages, and captured cattle. They then 

Oo^nb besieged Jhansi from the 3rd September to 22nd 

tiin of ’jZs”.* TlU “t?™ V d'Th “’“r ” 

Dhasan rivers T},» P ^ i territory betwoou the Betwa aod 
Topi and the j, ® t^lose relations with the Nana, Tantia 

Jhansi had risen in^^ebdUon anni^”” districts in the viciiutyof 

Nowgong, .nd Nagcde had muliniod I,” 3'^'“°''“ “ 

compMie O the l.t Bengal Infant,,- ; ,t Hainirpnr a ,w,t of ll.o 53,d 
Benga Infantry. at Nowgong a wing „f fc njit jj, ,, „„g ij, m,. 

tagolar &..lr, (fte Bgiment, whid, kaj a.;, and . 

aetoctaentofnat™ a,till.,. At N.godo „a, atationeJ fl.. Wit. 

Infantry. In the Banda District the insurcection 
in June in Mau on the Jumaa, v heio 
Q»rined men began to asjyemble, arid weio .^oou 


* See page 38^ 
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joined by mutineers and released convicts from Cawnpore and AUababad. 
The rebellion soon spread over the district, andMr. F. 0. Mayne, tl^e Col¬ 
lector hoping to hold the detachment of the 1st Bengal Infantry true by an 
exhibition of confidence, sent some treasure to their lines for safe keeping. 

On the 8th June, it being reported that mutineers were crossing the Jumna at 
Cliilla Tara, the European ladies were sent for safety to the palace of the Nawab 
■ Ali Bahadur, and on the same day the European refugees from Fatehpur arrived 
at Banda. The headquarters of the 1st Bengal Infantry were among the troops 
that mutinied at Cawnpore, and, having heard of this, the sepoys at Banda 
became beyond control by the 14th June. It was on that date resolved by the 
European authorities, with the aid of the Nawab and his troops, one hundred 
and twenty-five in number, to try and ge posseMion of the two gum at the j aU, 

„ , and then disarm the Ist Bengal Infantry. - iho 

Mutiny o^tho^at Bengal ^^re drawn up in the court-yard, 

ready to start. But a tumultuous crowd of townspeople assembled; the Nawab’s - 
sepoys, who were under Lieutenant Bennett, Commandant of the detachment 
of the Ist Bengal Infantry, refused to move, and the Europeans would in all 
probability have been killed then but for the personal interposition of the 
Nawab. The Banda sepoys marched straight off to the lines to join the re¬ 
giment, which rose at once, the men seizing their arms and sounding the 

The Europeans were now helpless, surrounded by enemies in a hostile country, 
while it was reported that troops were advancing 
Flight of Europeans. Cawnpore to occupy the place. The Nawab, 

wlien appealed to. replied that he could do no more, that his sepoys had mutinied, 
that he himself would stand up and fight for the Europeans, but could not answer 
fm their Uves. Accordingly the party, which included seventeen women and chil¬ 
dren left Banda that night, and fled to Nagode, seventy-six miles distant, in two 
mrches. Theyhadhardlyleft,whena blaze that lighted the country formilcs 
DsatraoUoa of the Canton- lound announced thc.burmng of the cantonments. 

ment. The prisoners were released, from the jail, and the 

Nawab Ali Bahadur proclaimed his rule, giving out that the Collector had de¬ 
puted his authority to him. T> J f XT'* 

On the 16th Mr. Cockerell, Joint-Magistrate, rode into Banda from Jiirwi, 
and was murdered at the palace gate by the Nawab’s sepoys.* The same day 

the sepoys Of the Ist Bengal Infantry proclaimed their own raj, in opposition to 

the Droclamation of the Nawab, who, however, appeased their wrath y 
licknowledgiug entertaining them with a dinner of swee 

Next day some East Indians, who had remained in hope of the 
ntAp'rion of the Nawab, were dragged out and murdered on the parade groun . 
^Se mt the sepoys left with their plundered treasure ftwo lakhs), guns 
and ammunition, accompanied by some of the sowars and the agen 
Nawab,' who assumed the government on their departure. 

• It docs not appear that tho Naw«b,^Uo^^ osloop at the. time, was a party to 
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On tlio 30th Juno a portion of Captain Scott’s party from Nowgong 
The Nowgong fugitives. brought prisoners to Banda, and were kindly 


and hospitably received by the Nawab and his 
mother, and sent in safety under escort to Nagode, which they reached on the 
12th July. The others of the party were hunted from village to village through 
Sihonda and Badausa, and plundered of all they possessed, while many were killed 
by the villagers. 

On the 2nd September the 7th and 8th Bengal Infantry arrived from Dinapur, 
The mutineers flock to bringing with them many wounded comrades, and 
Banda. were well received by the Naw’ab, who by this time 

hoped to be able to maintain the independence he had assumed. On the 3rd Sep¬ 
tember emissaries came from Nagode, and on the 12th‘a large party of mutineer 
sepoys and of the Nawab’s followers and troops marched for Nagode, and rotunied 
on the 27th with the 60th Bengal Infantry* and the plunder, guns, and ammunition 
from that place. On the 29th September Kour Singh with 2,000 men, including the 
40th Bengal Infantry, reached Banda and was received with great honour and 
hospitality by the Naw ab. The people of the town were again called upon to 
supply the Nawab’s requirements, and if anyone refused to pay, liis house was 
levelled to the ground and himself tortured and imprisoned. Other mutinous 
corps and many armed men from Oudli continued to arrive at Banda. 

During this period si rife had arisen hetw oon the Nawab of Banda 
and the Chief of Ajaigarli, who claimed j)i idi po.s- 


Ilostilitics between the Nn- . - 

wab and the Ajaigarh Chief. session of the country, and in the middle of August 

the ^two parties eaiuo into eonfliet at Niinuij^ar. 
On the 8th October the miitineer.s joined with the Nawab in an attack on tlie 


Ajjiigarh fortress at Nimnipar, and although the garrison fought bravely against 
u numerical y superior and better-armed enemy, they were forced to surrender 
on the third day owing to lack of provisions, water, and ammunition. Tlio three 
chiefs were confined in the Nawab’s palace, and cruelly murdered iu their prison 
on the 19th April 1858, the day of General mitlock’s victory at the baltlc of 
Banda. 

On the I5t]i October the 6th Irregidar Cavalry, 680 strong, reached B.anda from 
Bluvuga pur. On the 18th Kour Slngl, and his men rvont, ,uvav t.nvards Kalpi. nnd 
on the 28th th^e 7th and 8th Bengal Infantry and other mutineers with three guns 
marched fOT Chilla Inra. These latter M ere afterwards met and defeated by Briti.sh 
troops at Kadjowa m the Fatehpur District. 

Meanwhile Narayan Rao and Madhn Rao had proclaimed tl.eir rule at Kirwi, 
Events at Kirwi. where the Nawab was a minor, nine yea is of ago. 

The Naw’ab of Banda opened negotiations w ith ihoin 
for a loan, and on the 16th November marched to Kirwi a t the head of men. 
He was there joined by two companies of the 32nd mutineers, and succeeded in get¬ 
ting tW^hikbs from the Raos, with the promise of more. He then cnieicd into 

♦ Subada*^ Shivilal Tiwari of tlua regiment, | wTitc EngliBb, was most bifcb'r in )uj; animo- 
a well- educated man who could read and | aity. 
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^ compact with them, clividing the district and agreeing to assist each ocher against 
all enemies. Collections of revenue were carried on vigorously by both parties, and 
theirarmedbandsof retainers forced money from the people by every species of 
torture and oppression. 


Banda in 1858. 


On the 3rd December the Nawab returned to Banda and found two more com¬ 
panies of the 32nd mutineers, who had arrived with 
18 guns during his absence ; they left for Kalpi on 
the 26th. In February 1858, the Church, Christian cemetery, public offices, jail, 
and records were destroyed. All the fords over the Jumna were carefully guarded ; 
a force was sent to assist Tantia Topi in the attack on Charkhari, and another to 
attack the fort of Kalin jar, where Lieutenant Bemington gallantly held out with 
a party of matchlockmen and guns furnished by the Raja of Panna. 


It was not until the beginnin g of April that the Nawab and his adherents heard 
of the advance of the Madras (Column under General Whitlock. He recalled his 
forces from Kalinjar, and sent a iorca towards Mahoba to meet this attack 
He had expected enemies only from across the Jumna, having been told that 
there were few English left in the country. 


The revolt at Jhansi was quickly followed by the rising of the 12th Bengal 
Infantry at Nowgong, some sixty miles east of 
Nowgong. former place. Nowgong was garrisoned by a 

wing each of the 12th Bengal Infantry and 14th Irregular Cavalry, as well as a 
detachment of Native Artillery. 


On the 30th May it was reported that the native gunners were about to rise, 
and Major Kirk, who commanded the station, had the guns moved to the quarter- 
guard of the 12th. On the 9th June news arrived of the murder of the Europeans 
at Jhansi, and that evening the liavildar-major of the 12th was shot dead at guard¬ 
mounting and the guns were seized by the mutinous 

Revolt of the troops. 

^ sepoys. 


The officers vainly attempted to reason with the men, but all the native troops 
in the station were now in open revolt, and the Europeans left, accompanied by a 
• . . few men who remained faithful. The fugitives fled 

Adventures of the fugitives. p|af;e to place in Bundelkhand, generally ill- 

treated by the inhabitants, but at times sheltered and protected. At Chhatar- 
pur they were kindly treated by the Rani, but left after a halt of two cjpys. Near 
Kalinjar they were attacked on the 17th June, and Lieutenant Townshend was 
shot through the heart. Here most of the sepoys who had hitherto accom¬ 
panied them deserted, and they retreated to Kalrai, with the loss of Major 
Kirk and Mrs. Smalley, who died of exhaustion. Here some remained in 
Ohhatai^ur territory, and others went on to Mahoba, losing Dr. Mawe, 
Lieutenant Barber, Lieutenant Ewart, and Mrs. Smalley’s child, who 
all died on the way. In the Sihourla district the inhabitants were especially 
hostile, and at Madbupur the fugitives were attacked, and an unfortunate lady 
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who was left]]behind was fstrippod - of her clothes and plundered, whilst the 
zemindars disputed as to who should bo her husband. In the midst of this rivalry 
she was rescued by the NawabxiU Bahadur of Banda, taken to Banda, and very 
mdly treated by the Nawab and his mother, and sent under escort to Nagode. 
number of people were afterwards rewarded for protecting these and other 
'iuropean fugitives, and others were punished for their hostility. 

Hamirpur lies almost due north of Banda on the south bank of the Jumna. 

Hamirpur. Collector, and the Treasury 

was guarded by a detachment of the 53rd Bengal In¬ 
fantry. There were about twenty other Europeans* in the station. Mr. Loyd, on 
hearmg of disturbances elsewhere, sent to the chiefs of Chnrkhari, Bchri, and 
Baotii for assistance, and received a hundred men and a gun from each ; ho also 
entertained five hundred now levies, and brought in a number of chaprassis and 
barkandazes from the district. 


Early m June the zemindars in Dauda and Manjkhore banded together for 
plunder. On the 12th June there was a meftting at the large house occupied by 
tho Charkhan troop.s, attended by the headmen of each band of auxiliaries, the 
bubadar ot the o3rd Regiment, and other officials. 


On the 13th some troopers arrived from Baoni, and Rahirn-nd-Din, a headman 
of the Nawab, who liad come overnight, withdrew the guns posted in Mr. Lovd’s 
compound, and turned them on the house, saying it was by his master’s orders, 
an at the same time news was brought that some sepoys had released the 
prisoners m the gaol. In the early morning two officers of the 1st Regiment 
leutcnants Rai'es and Browne, who.se detachment had mutinied on the way to 

O,., 1,.,1 „„v.d „ ^ J 

o tt line la r used to quit their post, althoiifth asked by the Collector at 
uni a 0 join ml lere, culled for their horses, wliirli were ready saddled under 
charge of two trooper., who ot once turned traitor., und made oS with the 
home., filing to the mutineer, then upproarhing that the Biirope.r';:;:: 

There wasnow nota.noment to be lost, and the fugitives hastened tlown the 
The outbreak. where an iron boat was ready, in which they cm- 

fired at from the bank, and the builetTlru 

into the wat»n- and swam ashore Mere ( ev h 

Rampur, near which place they landed be f 

miw 4 -ia«n ^ ir* ’ oeiTig plundered of fill thpiF jiossesdiuns. 

They then eparat d the two officers proceeded towards .\ilahaba<l. all Brownet 
reached Fatehpur in time to accompany Havelock on his march to Cawiipom, but 
Raikes died on the way. * 


♦ Mr. Qraiifc, Joint Magistrate; 

Mr. W. Murray, Landholder . Mr. James 

Orawford, Head G^ork; Mr. W. Buntor, 
Judicial ^Urk, and Mrs. Buator ; Mir. and 


Mrs. Andor?»on and four or five ohildrea ; 
Jor- raiah, Catechist of tlie Church MiHw-ionary 
Society, with hia wife and four ohiJJrou. 
f Ho BubHoquoutly died of o!iolcia« 
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Messrs. Loyd and Grant hid in the fields nntil evening, and then, swim¬ 
ming with the current, reached the Hamirpur banlc 
Flight of Euiopoans. near the junction of the Betwa with the Jumna, 

three miles below the town. There they’stayed from the 14th to the 19th June, 
spending the days standing up to their necks in water among the reeds, and 
only daring to go ashore at night. Many seem to have been aware of their 
concealment, and Mr. Loyd’s syce and shepherd told Harri Mohan, a Bengal 
writer in the office, who kept them supplied with food and sent them some 
clothes ; this loyal man performed this kindness at the risk of his life, and was 

afterwards ill-treated in consequence. 

On the evening of the 18th three Ahira discovered Mr. Lyod’s place of con- 
M A ( TnvH ccalmcnt, and he sent his ring by one of them to 

,lur er^oj^ae^^.. y hig ; but the Ahir instead 

took it to the "Subadar Ali Bakhsh, who had proclaimed the Delhi dynasty, 
and himself its Agent. On this some of the sepoys went down and escorted 
them bare-footed to a tree outside the Gulcherry compound, where they were 
bound and made to kneel, and theM shot. Mr. Grant fell dead with a bullet in 
the brain ; Mr. Loyd received three bullets in the chest, and called out—“Are 
not the English troops yet come ? ’’—when another volley completed the 
tragedy. 

Meanwhile, much blood had been shed in Hamirpur. Messrs Murray and 
Crawford and the Andersons had made for 
Massacre m Hamirpur. Charkhari troops were, hoping 

to find protection there, but had at once been butchered. The Bunters were 
cut down at the hospital and Miss Anderson was severely wounded, but was 
saved and concealed by some cultivators, and eventually escaped to Cawn- 

pore. 

After the murder of the Europeans, the mob and sepoys rushed to the town, 
plundered every one they could lay hands on, paying oil old scores, and 
slaughtered the Christian preacher Jeremiah and his whole family. The Bengali 
Babus, as writing and speaking English, were next attacked and robbed of all 
they possessed. On the 18th June three boat-loads of unarmed sepoys of 
the 44th and 67th, who were disarmed at Agra, were passing by when 
the guns were turned on them, many killed and the boats and their contents 

taken. 

On the 20th a body of the Nana’s troopers came, and took the contents of 
the treasury (about a lakh and a half of rupees) toCawnpore, having had their 
turn at plundering the place. Or. the 1st July the Peshwa’s rule was pro¬ 
claimed, native officials were directed to act in his name, and land-holders to 

pay revenue to the Nana’s Agents. • 

While these events were going on in Hamirpur, Mr. Came, the Assistant 
. .u ri Mahoha, had fled to Charkhari, after a series 

The Raja of Cliarkhar . adventures in which he joined the Nowgong 

fugitives. The Raja of Charkhari remained loyal, and took charge of the neigh. 
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bouring districts on behalf of Government. Mahoba was, however, taken 
possession of by the chief of Gursarai. In January and February 1858, the 
fort at Charkhari* was besieged and the town plundered and burnt by the forces 

of Tantia Topi, and from that time until the battle of Banda, the Banda Nawab 
held the country. 


was to relieve this place that Sir Hugh i with the main object of the campaign. Soo 
liose received^ orders to turn aside on his page 100, 
march to Kalpi, but he very rightly proceeded 




CHAPTER lit 




THE SAUOOR AND NARBADA TERRITORIES. 


The Saugor and Narbada territories comprised the greater portion of the 
Physical features. country now known as the Central Provinces.y^On 

the north the districts of Saugor and Damoh ^form 
part of the Vindhyan plateau, while to the south, in the valley of the Nar¬ 
bada river, arc Jubbulpore, Narsinghpur, Hoshangabad, and Nimar, the latter 
extending to the Tapti river. Like the rest of the central portion of the 
Indian Peninsula, the level of this country is broken by frequent hill ranges, 
and a very large proportion of these territories is covered with forests, 
through which pour the Narbada and Tapti rivers and their tributaries. 

This region formed at one time the great Kingdom of Gondwana, sub- 
sequen y J®ct to Delhi, and afterw'ards overrun by the Mahrattns. The 
Saugor Narbada Territories were annexed by the British on the deposition 
of Apa Sahib, Bhonsla of Nagpur, in 1818. The remainder of the dominions of the 
Nagpur Rajas lapsed to the British Government in 1853. 

men the mutiny broke out at Meerut in May, 1867, the troops stationed in 


Troops in the Territories. 


the Saugor and Narbada Districts w'era as detailed 
in the margin. These districts had been in rebellion 
at the time of the hostilities with Gwalior in 1843 
which culminated in the battle of Maharajpur! 

inm 7 ^"T“''!f disturbance 

m l857 naturally rendered them liable to iufection 


Saujfbr —1 Company, European 
Bengal Artillery. 

3rcl Irregular Cavalry. 

Slat Bengal Infantry. 

4*2nd Bengal Infantry. 

Damoh—2 Companies, 42nd 

Bengal Infantry. Txrifi. 4 . 1 , • -^ uu luiecuon 

Jubbul^re— 62 nd Bengal ^ ‘.li the spirit, of revolt that was spreading from 

" ®^*^®**^ IJidia. Moreover, signs of organised rebel¬ 

lion were not wanting. In January, 1857, Captain 
einan. Deputy Commissioner of Narsinghpur, 
noticed the circulation of the chapathis whicli Ld 
een a mysterious sign of the coming trouble. 

o nows of the outbreaks at Meerut and Delhi 
ause some excitement in Saugor and Jubbulpore, 
w 1 C 1 increased when the facts of the Jhansi 
massacre wore made known. The sepoys at several 
8 a ions expressed great fears of being disarmed. 
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Mandla^A Havildar’s Guard 
52nd Bengal Infantry. ' 
Seoni^l Company, Modiaa 
Infantry. 

Narsinghpur—i Companies, 
2Sth Madras Infantry. 
Eoshangabad — 4 Companies, 
28th Madrlls Infantry. 
BM —2 Companies, 28th Mad¬ 
ras Infantry. 

Events at Saugor, 


721 B. 


On tlie 13tli June Brigadier Sage, -wlio commanded at Saugor, sent the mai 
ginally noted troops to the relief of Lalitpur? 
the Deputy Commissioner of Chanderi having re¬ 
ported ^that the Gwalior Contingent stationed there 
were not ^o be depended on, and that he doubted 
the loyalty of the Raja ofBanpur, who had been 
called in to assist, but had surrounded the 
At the same time reports were received by Major 
the District, that the Raja of Shahgarh was rais- 


Major Gaiisflen. 

One Company, 3lst; Bengal 

Infantry. j -o i 

One Company, 42nd Bengal 

Infantry. „ , t 7 

Ono Troop, 3rd Irregular 

Cavalry. 

Two 9-pounder8. 
fltation with his followers 
Erskine, Commissioner of 


ing soldiers and making preparations for war. 


On the 14th some men of the 42nd reported that four of their sepoys 
had endeavoured to prevent the detachment from marching. These men 
were seized, tricrdliyi^ Native Court-Martial, and sentenced to six months’ im¬ 
prisonment. 


On the 16th Lieutenant Miller, Adjutant of the 62nd, was inspecting guards, 
when a sepoy made a thrust at him with his musket. The man was seized 
by the Subadar-Major and confined in the guard-room, there being some show 
of sympathy towards him by his comrades. The man was pronounced mad 
by the medical officer of the regiment, and was sent to the lunatic asylum at 
Benares, where he was found to be sane and was hanged. 

Major Gaussen’s detachment arrived at Malthone on the 18th June, and find- 
TheSlflt and 42nd Bengal ing the passes to the north were held by large bodies 
Infantry at Malthone, of the Rajaof Banpur’s troops, he halted to protect 
the northern frontier of the Saugor District where it bordered on Bundelkhand, 
and keep the Eaja in check, being reinforced by 250 men of the 31st, 100 of the 
42ud, and 50 sowars of the 2nd Irregular Cavalry from Saugor. He then took 
the small fort of Bala Bahat, which had been occupied by the insurgents, and 
sixteen men in it w'ere captured. 


On the 26th June some men of the Slst and 42nd Infantry at Malthone broke 
into open mutiny, insisting that the Bundela prisoners should be brought 
into their camp from the custody of the police. Major Gaussen was obliged to 
complyj and on the arrival of the prisoners in camp they were released on the 
demand of the sepoys, 


Meanwhile the Europeans at Lalitpur had been confined by the Banpur Baja, 
who sent them to Tehri, where they were kindly 
The Lalitpur prisoners. treated through the influence of the young 

Bojn of Orchha’a tutor, and befriended by Muhammad Ali Khan, Mukh- 
tiar of the Banpur Baja. They were then sent towards Bangor, hut seized and 
imi>risoued on the way hy the Raja of Shahgarh, who kept them in confinement 
for three months, only allowing them one anna a day each for food, and then 
icxit thorn into Saugor. 


On the 27th June Brigadier Sage, suspecting the troops in Saugor Canton- 
Measures of defence at Sau- resolved to take possession of the old fort in 

gor. the town, which was used as an arsenal and magazine 

and was garrisoned by sepoys from the cantonment. It was of great consequence 
that this fort should not fall into the hands of rebels, for, independent of its largo 
stores, it was the only safe place of refuge for the European and Christian resi¬ 
dents in the event of mutiny. 

Immediate steps were, therefore, taken to lay in supplies and prepare accom¬ 
modation for the European families. The bulk of the treasure was lodged in the 
fort. The same afternoon the sepoy guard was relieved by twenty European artil¬ 
lerymen, and on the 29th the whole of the European artillery, with their guns, 
were marched into the fort. The Brigadier then sent for the native ofiScers of the 
31st and 42nd, and told them that if they wished to prove themselves true, they 
must give up the bad men of their corps, as there had been mutiny Ina portion 
of each (at Malthone). The native officers expressed regret, and volunteered to 
send good men to bring in the mutineers from Malthone. This was agreed to, and 
the men selected marched that evening ; but the Brigadier would allow no 
European officers to remain with the men. 

On the morning of the Ist July the 3rd Irregular Cavalry at Saugor, with 

Mutiny at Saugor. exception of some of the native officers and 

about fifty men, broke into open mutiny, went to 
tbe Masjid, and sharpened their swords. At the same time Subadar Shaikh 
Ramzan of tko 42nd raised the Muhammadan flag and dalled for followers 
by beat of drum. IJe was joined by the whole of the 42nd, by a few of 
tbe 31 st, and by all the mutineers of the 3rd Irregular Cavalry ; and the 
same day tbe mutineers, in conjunction witbthe bad characters of the bazaar, 
plundered the officers’ bungalows ; the Europeans having already taken refuge 
In the fort. 

Onthe2ud July some of the mutineers went towards Damoh, with a view 
to inciting the two companies of the 42nd there to join them. 

Meanwhile the men sent out by the 31st to Malthone relieved the Light 
Company of that regiment, which had been most mutinous, and it returned to 
Saugor. Some of the men of this compaoy expressed contrition, but about forty- 
fi.ve at once joined the mutineers. The men sent out by the 42nd on the samo 
errand were overtaken by some of the mutineers, whom they joined, with the 
exception of six, who were put to death by the latter. 

From the Ist July Subadar Shaikh Ramzan, 42nd Bengal Infantry, assumed 
command in Cantonments, with the rank of General. ' The mutiueors seized the 
large saluting gun on the artillery hill, which had been left there when the rest of 
theguns were taken into the f^n t, and brought it down to the quarter-guard of thu 

Loyalty of tho Slst Bengal 42nd, which they had made their head-quarters* 
Infantry. The 3Ist Bengal Infantry, * with tho exception of 

GiO referred to, kept aloof from the mnthiccni, Tha native 

♦ Now the 2nd Queen’s Own Rajput Light liUufilry. 
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*^lj6mcers of tkis corps daily went to tte fort, and the men protected and conveyed 
much of their officers’ property to them. 


The 31st now requested permission to attack the mutineers. This the Briga'* 
dier sanctioned, but would not allow their European officers to accompany them. 
However, a strong party of the Customs Chaprassis, who had just been armed 
with muskets, were sent out by the Deputy Commissioner, Major Western, to 
make a demonstration in favour of the 31st, and were accompanied by the officers 
of the Customs Department, and by Captain Pinkney, who had not been able to 
proceed beyond Saugor in consequence of the mutiny at Malthone,. and by 
Lieutenant Hamilton, the Assistant Commissioner. 

The mutineers, seeing they were about to be attacked, fired a round shot into- 
the 31st from the saluting gun, and both regiments kept up a desultory fire with 
their muskets nearly Jhe whole day, but little damage was done on either side. 
Next morning, thinking tjjio 31st would be aided by the artillery of the fort, the 
mutineers left the station for the north in great haste, taking with them some con¬ 
veyances belonging to the officers, which they soon abandoned on the road. 

It is perhaps permissible to conjecture what might have been the effect 
both on the mutineers and the rebellious people of the surrounding country had 
a resolute man directed an attack by the loyal iwgiment, led by their British offi¬ 
cers and supported by the guns of the European artillery, The history of the 
mutiny and its suppression shows that such action, fearless and aggressive, never 
failed in its effects. 

Meanwhile the Saugor mutiny created great alarm at Damoh, where there 
were two companies of the 42nd Bengal Infantry, 
— Pamob. Deputy Commissioner resolved to place his 

treasure in the jail fort, as the rebels from Saugor were sending a detachment to 
aeize it, while plundering by the Bundelas from Shahgarh had begun. The detach¬ 
ment at Damoh was accordingly moved into the jail fort on the 3rd July. As the 
men appeared to be in a mutinous state, the Jemadar and some loyal non-com¬ 
missioned officers warned the Europeans that they would not be safe in the jail 
fort, and they accordingly fled that night seventy miles to Narsinghpur. The 
mutineers arrived next morning, and the infantry proceeded to the jail and de¬ 
manded the treasure, which was refused by the Subadar-Major and Havildar 
Eanjit Bingb, on which the mutineers left the station. It appears to have 
been due to the management and gallant conduct of Ran jit Singh that the 
treasure was saved, and that the whole of the men of this detachment of the 
42nd remained faithful to Government. 

Meanwhile it was feared at Jubbulpore that the 62nd Bengal Infantry would 
follow the example of the mutineers, and, as there 
Jubbulpore. many ladies and children, it was decided by 

Major Erskine in consultation with Colonel Jamieson, commanding flic r)2nd, 
that the Christians should assemble in the Agency house, occupied by the 
former, which could in a short time be made defensible against musketry. Ac- 
cordingl/ people, including ten ludioM and fifteen children, assembled iu 


• NiiN/Sr/?^ 
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the house before 7 p.m. on the 4th July, subordinates being accommodated in 

tents and out-houses. Picquets were posted, and the place was intronchod and put 
in a state of defence. 

A few villages wore plundered at this time in the Jubbulpore division, and, to 
Progress events in the suppress, this, detachments were sent out to difierent 
^ places, and to . Katangi on the Hiran river towards 

amo . eanwhile theRajas of Banpur and Shahgarh had sent emissaries to 
the petty chiefs in these territories, and had induced some of them to join in 
the rebellion; while on the 9th July they attacked Kurai and Benaika in 
the Baugor District, where most of the police joined the rebels. 

Onthe9th July some of the 3rd Irregular Cavalry and 31st Bengal Infantry 
were sent to assist Maj or Gaussen on his return from Malthone to Saugor, where 
ho arrived on the 12th. The greater portion of the men of this detachment of the 
7th Irregulars and the 42nd had deserted, and as Major Gaussen retired, the Eaja 

befame gLm? northern part of the district, and plundering 

The police at Harda broke out into open mutiny, hut the Deputy Magistrate, 
Harda. Mazhir Jamil, maintained a bold front, and they 

unable to do much harm there, although 
they attempted to mae the Muhammadan standard, and, seeing that they 
cou d not succeed, nine deserted, leaving their muskets. They were afterwards 
captured, some hanged, and some imprisoned. 

Sooni. In Seom there was some alarm, but the Munsif 

... , j , behaved admirably, allayed the fears 

of the people, and kept the police lo . al. 

OnthcSthJulyColonelDurandandhispartyarrivodfromlndoreatHoshang- 

Hoshangabad. ^“8 put in a state of defence. 

^ . .. . Otner fugitives from Sehore, Agar, and Sipri 

amved during the ensuing week. . 6 » uu oipri 

In the middle Of July 200 Bundelaa took possession of the old fort at Bilhcri, 
Tbe Decoan Road. between Rowah and Sleemanabad, on tho great 

52nd fromJuhbuIpore march^TLa^rf ‘'"“Ponies of the 

of the sepoys, only to return an/ t them, but they fled on the approach 
they stole" t"h; post hordes and “ob;ed'again, while 

ments were again sent against them an 1 +b ^ cutta mails. Fresh detach- 
had taken to flight. Thus peace was establilh^’f '^7 the rebels 

' O TmliT' muti"ed"""‘""" " 

On the I8th July a company of the 31st, with two European officers, was 

Action at Benaika. Saugor to Benaika. On the 21.ib the 

, r j 1 ‘i-i. ® ® Benaika, having boon reinforced from 

Shahgarh, advanced with one gun to attack this detachment, but they wore re- 

jit*ls6d, an 77 The Raja sent a messenger on the 25th 

July to lay that he would give up the European prisoners from Labtpur. and 
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the detachment moved out to receive them, but was treacherously fired on. He 
then sent word that he would exchange them for the gun, but this was evidently 
false ; and as Major Legard, who "commanded the detachment, was not strong 
enough to attack the rebels, he withdrew to Saugor, taking the captured gun.* 

About this time the Saugor district was nearly all in the hands of the rebels. 
The fort of Kahatgarh was taken possession of by the Nawab of Ambapani in 
Bhopal, the police being driven out or joining the enemy; and the fort of 
Garhakota was taken and occupied by the Shahgarh troops. At the same time 
the Kaja of Banpur, at the head of some 1,400 men, moved down from the 
north towards Saugor, and took up a strong position atNariaoli, 12 miles from 
Saugor fort, and on the 25th some of his troops advanced to the cantonments, 
but decamped on the garrison turning out. 

Meanwhile thjp detachment of the 42nd atDamohhad not only held the place 
but attacked and driven the rebels out of the town. Captain Pinkney marched 

to Daraoh with two companies of the 3 Ist; and took 
Events at Damoh. treasure. The Subadar-Major of 

the 42nd, aided by thcMunsif, whom Havildar Ranjit Singh had kept in the 
fort with him, had managed to carry on duty in the town and a few miles 
round it, keeping the prisoners in jail and the police at their posts. 

A detachment from Damoh then attacked Hindoria, 12 miles from that 
place, the seat of the rebel Kishor Singh, who had been instigated by the 
Shahgarh Raja to attack Damoh some time before ; the rebels were beaten and 
many of them killed. The European officers who had fled from Damoh 
returned on the 25th. 

The two companies of the 31st, with two guns which they manned, and some 
eighty of the 3rd Irregular Cavalry, as well as the two companies of the 42nd, 
remained at Damoh, and had several engagements with the rebels, killing some 
fifty men in one fight. On the 28th July Damoh was attacked, but the rebels were 
driven off with loss. The whole of the Damoh District was now swarming with 
rebels, who plundered in every direction, and the Shahgarh insurgents were 
joined by nearly every man of the Lodi caste in Damoh, with the exception 
of the petty Raja of Hatri, who remained faithful throughout. 

On the 17th July Colonel Millar left Nagporo with the Nagpore Moveable 
Nagporo Moveable column, which had been organised at that station, 
composed of the troops detailed in the margin. The 
cavalry arrived at Jubbulpore on the 30th July, 
and was followed by the remainder of the column 
two days later, the 52ud going out to welcome 
them in. 

Colonel Millar informed Major Erskine, the Com-' 
miasionor, that his column was placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the latter to march on any place in the 
Saugor and Narbada Territories, but not to gar- 


Tho ^ ^ 

Coliima—Colonel MiUar, 33rd 
Madras Infantry. 

1 Squadron. 4th Madras 
Cavalry—'92 sabres. 

J), Company, 3rd Battalion, 
Madras ArtiUory-00 rank 
and file, 6 guns. 

33rd Madras Infantry— 
425 rank and 
Kiflo (Jompany, Ist 
Irregular Infantry vl 
rank and file. 


♦ See page 24 , 


rison Jubbulpore; nor was it to be divided. Tbe column was joined at Jubbul- 
porc by two companies, 52nd Bengal Infantry, and two companies, 28th 
Madras Infantry, from Narsinghpur. 

Some of the European residents desired the retention of the column, or a 
portion of it, at J ubbulpore, but Colonel Millar could not divide his force, and it 
was deemed necessary to send it to the relief of Damoh. As heavy rain was 
falling, the guns and carts of the column could not move although urgent calls 
for lielp came from Damoh, and on the 7th August the fort of Rehli, south of 
Saugorand west of Damoh, was taken by the rebels. The two companies of 
the 52nd attached to the moveable column, being lightly equipped, were 
ordered ofi on the 6th, with their four European officers, to Katangi, twenty 
miles on the Damoh road, to keep the boats safe on the Hiran river. They 
inarched on the 7th, and did their duty well. Shortly after these two 
companies reached Katangi, Lieutenant Oakes, who was in command, re¬ 
ceived an urgent requisition from Damoh, and marched there in two days, 
having several engagements with the rebels near that place. 

The districts of Saugor and Damoh were now, with the exception of the 
larger stations, entirely in the hands of the rebels ; all the police had de¬ 
serted or been driven in, and hundreds of Malguzars, although well inclined, 
were forced cither to join the rebels or to assist them with men and food, or 
were plundered and often tortured ; no posts wore received in Saugor or Damoh 
for many weeks, and several harkaras (messengers) were killed or mutilated. 

The Moveable Column was unable to leave Jubbulporc, owing to rain, 
March of the Moveable until the 17th August, when it marched nine miles. 

Column. Next day the force marched to Katangi, crossing 

the Hiran river. The guns and a portion of the infantry did not arrive until 
three days later, owing to incessant rain. It is noteworthy that the de¬ 
tachment of the 52nd Bengal Infantry at Katangi, who were housed in 
a comfortable serai, brought their tents and pitched them with their own hands 
for the Madras sepoys. 

On the 26th the column marched 17 milestoJahbera, the guns being dragged 
through the mud by elephants, preceded by the Rifle Company, which was sent 
ahead to seize the boats at Nohta on the Birma river, and on the 29th August 
Damoh was relieved, and the rebels all moved ofi to a distance. 

On the Ist September, 1857, at 3-30 a.m., Colonel Millar marched from Damoh, 
with the force detailed in the margin, against Bala- 
kot, 15 miles off, a large village with an old fort on 
a neighbouring hill, the residence of Sarup Singh, 
a Raja of the Lodhi caste, who with his followers 
had assisted in the attack on Damoh. 

After traversing dense juugle, the last four 
miles up a steep and rugged path, Colonel Millar 
arrived at 11 a.m. within a mile of Balakot, and 
sent the cavalry to surround the village and cut off 
the enemy’s retreat. When the infantry approach¬ 
ed within twelve hundred yards of the village, the 


Capture of Balakot. 
Colonel J. Millar, Commanding. 
Captain Harrison, Staff Officer. 
Captain Ludlow, Field Eugi- 
neer. Squadron, 4th Madras 
Cavalry, Captain Tottenham. 
3rd Battalion, Madras Artil¬ 
lery. 3 guns—Captain James. 
2 CoinpacieB, 33i'd Madras 
Infantry*—Captain Apthorp. 
2 Companies, 52nd Bengal 
' Ihfaidry—Captain Oakes. 
I Company, Ist Nagporo 
Irregular Infantry—Lieute¬ 
nant Sutherland. 
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enemy opened a brisk fire, but were soon driven in by the 33rd and 52nd, which 


advanced in skirmishing order, and drove the rebels out of the village, which 
was then set fire to and destroyed. The 33rd lost three men wounded, of 
whom one died. The detachment returned to Damoh next day. 

Early in September Captain Moxon of the 52nd received information from 
the 'pundit and sepoys of his regiment, in whom 
Disaffection at Jubbulpore, placed great confidence, that mischief was brew¬ 
ing, and that some of the sepoys of the 52nd were conspiring with a pensioned 
Gond Raja, Shankar Sa,* residing close to Jubbulpore, to attack and murder the 
Europeans at that station. It was found on enquiry that at least eight or ten of 
the sepoys were in the habit of visiting the Raja and his son Raghunath Sa, 
where they met some disaffected Malguzars. 

The Raja and his son and some others were arrested, and in his house were 
found several documents of a treasonable nature. 

On the 7th September, in consequence of this news, a force, as noted in 
Captain Tottenham. the margin, was detached to Jubbulpore under 

D. Company, 3rd Madras Captain Tottenham, 4th Light Cavalry, and arrived 
Artillery, 2 guns. ... ^ t J x j.- 

4th Light Cavalry, 1 Troop, in time to save the place from destruction. 

33rd Madras Infantry, 2 
companies. 

Meanwhile, with his reduced force, Colonel Millar did not consider it possible 
to effect much, but he marched towards Saugor 
Attempted relief of Saugor. intention of relieving that place, and, on 


tbeStb September, bad got as far as the right bank of the' Sunar river, when his fur¬ 
ther progress was arrested by the intelligence that the Dinapur mutineers were 
menacing the Rewah territory, and might come down on Jubhulpore. 

The aspect of affairs was at this time very unpromising, the Rewah Raja 
having intimated to Lieutenant Osborne, the Pohtical Agent at his Court, his in¬ 
ability to protect him. The column, therefore, returned to Damoh, round which 
the rebels had agam gathered, and arrived there on the 13th, finding that Lieuten¬ 
ant Dickins, who had been left there with a portion of the Slst, had exchanged 
shots with the enemy’s picquets. 

On the 17th September Major Jenkins marched from Damoh, with the 

Destniotion of rebels at Nar- force detailed in the margin, for the purpose of collect- 
singarb. jjjg grain from certain rebel villages. On arriving 

1 Troop, 4tb Madras Cavalry, with a reconnoitring party at Narsingarh, he foimd 

I 2 guns. that the fort, a strong stone-built place with a wet 

2 Companies, 33rd Madras dit^h, and well covered by gardens and stone enclo- 

Infantry. eures, was occupied by about 250 matchlockmen, 

* Jn^try**** Shahgarh rebels. Behind the fort runs the Suuar 

river having a very deep and difficult ford immediately in rear, and a better ford 
half a mile lower down. 


* Roia Shankar Sa was the, descend^t 
of tho ^Gond Kings of Garha 
hiR death hb widow seized Ramg&rh, and 

in several skirmisher At length 


being closely pursued, she dismounted from 
her horse and plunged a sword into her own 
bosom. Sho was taken into the Engliah 
camp, where she died. 
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Fiuding tliat the enemy were so strongly posted, Major Jenldns extended 
some infantry to cut them off from the lower ford, and. brought the guns into 
position for throwing shrapnel. Before a shot could be fired from the guns, the 
rebels retreated, and the infantry advancing came upon them crossing the upper 
ford. The river was here about 250 yards wide, running with great force, the 
stones were slippery, and the water so deep at one place as to oblige the men to 
swim. The enemy had to make their way across this imder a heavy and continuous 
fire, poured in from the bank above, and the panic was so great that hardly a shot 
was fired in return. They lost about 50 killed, and 33 prisoners were taken, 
of whom 13 were hung at Narsingarh, and the rest taken into Damoh where the 
detachment returned next day. 

Affairs at Jubbulpore were now coming to a crisis. On the second night 
Affaire at Jubbulpore. 

Commissioner heard of a plan on the part of 52nd 
to rescue the prisoners. The Madras detachment turned out and remained some 
hours under arms ; and during the night a few shots were fired in the 52nd lines, 
a bungalow close to the lines was burned down, and eight sepoys deserted with 
their arms. 

Raja Shankar Sa and liis son were tried by a commission composed of tbo 
Execution of Raja Shankar Dexmty Commissioner and two ofTicers, and, the 

evidence being conclusive against them, they were 
lashed to two guns and blown away on tbe morning of the IStli September. 

At 10 that night the whole of the 52nd Bengal Infantry left Jubbulpore, 

Mutiny of tbo 62nd Bengal oxceptiou of 0110 nfttiva officer an4 fifteeu 

Infantry. rank and file, taking their arms and ammunition 

and marching by a circuitous route towards Patau 
on the Hiran river, where there was a dotaclimeiit of the corps under Lieutenant 
Mac^;regor. Directly this became known, the lines, mngazinos, and propertv of 
the 52nd, which they had evidently left behind them in a panic, were secured by 
the Madras troops. Expresses were sent off to the officers commanding the debacli- 
ments at Sleemanabad and Patan, warning them of what had occurred and ordering 
them into Jubbulpore at once. Lieutenants Barton and Cockburn at Sleemanabad 
told tbeir native officers of what had occurve/l, and at once mounted their horses. 
Their men expressed their regret at parting with these officers, and did iioi: molest 
them, but said they must make the best of their way towards Delhi. Some of them 
shook their officers by the hand; they then robbed the tehsili of the little money 
that was there, the Pay Havildar handing one of the officers the balance of his 
paV) marched off quietly towards Nagode. The two officers reached Jub- 
buipore in safety, and their baggage was sent in by their men. 

Lieutenant Maegregor was less fortunate. Wiieii the 52m] reached batan 
they confined him, and were joined there by the detaehmrut, the men of which 
had plenty of ammunition. They then plundered Patau and crossed ilu> river, 
iitid, with 'Ehakiir Mirhban Singh of Narsinghpur and his foil owers, niiivchcJ to¬ 
wards Katangi and were joined by the detachmeiii there wirh Ihc e^cepHou of one 
loyal Muhammadan Jemadar, who went to Jubbulpore. 
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On the 18th news was received at Damoh of the mutiny of the 50th at Nagode 
Mutiny of the 50th Bengal and the detachment at^Narsingath, which included 
Infantry. two companies of the 52nd, was at once called in, 

and arrived on the evening of the 19th. 

About midnight on the 19th September an express arrived at Damoh 
conveying the intelligence of the mutinies of the 50th 
Events at Damoh. g 2 ii(J Bengal Infantry at Nagode and Jubbulpore. 

It now became necessary for the column to return at once to Jubbulpore, but the 
two companies of the 62nd were first disarmed, on the morning of the 20th, with¬ 
out trouble, although their muskets were loaded, as they had just returned from 
Narsingarh. 

The column was marched out on the Saugor road at daybreak on the 20th 
ostensibly to attack some rebels, the 52nd forming the advanced guard and tlie 
Nagpore ltiflcs*- Tl»e ^oar-guard. On arriving on an open plain three miles from 
Damoh the column’’ was halted. The guns were unlimbered, double shotted, and 
drawn up in rear of the 28th Madras Infantry, who were deployed. The 28th 
moved to the right, and Colonel Millar, riding up to the 52nd, told the officers 
what was to be done. The men were ordered to pile arms; and were told of 
what had occurred at Jubbulpore. They were taken by surprise and hesitated, 
but seeing the guns pointed at them with the port-fires lighted, they with 
vehement expressions of loyalty and much lamentation piled arms, took off their 

pouches, and moved to the right. , • i , xt. 

Owing to the mutiny of the 52nd Bengal Infantry it was decided that the 
^ town and district of Damoh should be abandoned by 

Abandonment of Damoh. regular troops, and that the Nagporo Moveable 

Column under Colonel Millar, taking with it the Damoh Treasure shouhl retire 

ou Jubbulpore, as it was thought that the small force could not hold both districts. 

Damoh was accordingly handed over to the Punna troops under Kour Shamleju, 

^vho entered the place with a considerable force and two gums on the 20th Septem¬ 
ber The column left Damoh on the 2l8t September, 1857, and after having been 
delayed three days in crossing the river at Nohta, reached Singrampur on the 
evening of the 2f.th September, where intelUgence was received that the mutineers, 
600 rank and file, vith 1,000 matchlockmen, had taken up a position at Kani on 
tlLC west of the lliran river, about 12 miles below Katangi. , , ,, , 

At 2 A.M. on the 27th Colonel Millar sent 12 troopers of the 4th Madras 
r valry and a company, 33rd Madras Infantry, under Lieutenant Watson, accom- 
Major .lenkins, A. Q, M. G., to seijie the boats on (he Hiran at Katangi. 
S't^mflin body marched at 5 a. m., and at the village of Gobra, three mUes from 
I Imn which commands the mouth of the pass, ttie r)2nd mutineers f were 

' ^ 1 n r,2nd Bengal «ecn marching along the road m column of sections 

Eight w‘j5^2ry. with colours flying. On being fired at by the guns, 


t ifor ftu account ol 
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the rebels left the road [and advanced through the jungle on both sides, but 
were driven back in about half an hour, and were followed up for some miles, a 
few being killed and some prisoners taken on the hills near Katangi. 

At the entrance to the town the body of Lieutenant Macgregor of the 52nd 
was found, with the throat cut, a shot in the chest, 
Murder of Lieutenant Mac- and a bayonet wound in the body. The mutineers 

had made him a prisoner on the occasion of the 
outbreak, and had Idlled him at 3 a.m. that day. The whole force behaved 
Well, the Madras troops proving that they had no sympathy with the Bengal 
mutineers. 


During the first advance. Major Jenkins and Lieutenant Watson had fallen 
into an ambuscade, but had succeeded in cutting their way through, and con¬ 
cealing themselves in'the hills until the arrival of the column. Lieutenant Watson 
was wounded, Fariier G. Cartright, 24th Cavalry, mortally wounded, 2 sepoys 
wounded, 1 follower killed and 2 wounded. The two disarmed companies of 
the 52nd came up shortly after the action and were kept in the serai about a mile 
from camp that night, when ten deserted. The remainder were afterwards sent 
to Saugor. 


Next day, while the column was crossing the river in boats and rafts, a de- 
Return of tho Moveable tachment went out in search of the enemy, but only 

caimi on a few stragglers who were cut up or dispersed. 


Column to Jubbulpore. 


The river was not passed by the whole force and its baggage until September 
29th, and on October Ist the Nagporo Moveable Column marched into Jubbi ^ mre. 
Thetwocompaniesof the 28th Madras Infantry were sent back to Narsinghpur, 
the tffUna of Tendukhera in that district having been driven in by rebels. The force 
at Jubbulpore was joined by the remainder of the 4th Madras Cavalry and two 
companies, 33rd Madras Infantry, on the 10th October. 

On the 17th September the Eanpnr rebels from Nariaoli, twelve miles west 
Events at Saugor. Saugor, advanced to the llahatgarh gate of the 

city and fired a few shots at the sentries, but, finding 
the guards alert, they retired. Next day Brigadier Sago, cornmunding at Siviig«'». 
sent out a detachment under Colonel Dahcll of the 42nd to attack the robd.s 
and the Deputy Commissioner also sent 200 (Histoms Choprassis nn.h>i- their 
European ofiicers, but they found the place too .strong and the atiack Jailed. 
Colonel Dakcll was killed, and Lieutenant Prior, Executive Euvinc-'i, was 
wounded. The party retimied to Saugor on the following day. 

About the end of the month the thanas of Kimdam and Bi-r-i \\ vi.* .'it noted 
and driven in; places are in tlie Jubbulpore Di.vtriot, t Im lat t er south 

of the Narbada, and them was nnich alarm in Sconi. le t Ih** rebellion siiMuhl 
spread south. A company of Madras Infantry was .scut from Sooui to Dhuma 
near Bargi. 

p 2 
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The rebels in Nimawar, in the Hoshangabad District, -were now very numerous 
under Thaknc Daulat Singh* and were too strong 
Hoshangabad Distnct. police, who were obliged to retire to Harda 

on the 3rd October. They plundered the town of Nimawar, and confined and 
tortured several of the most respectable inhabitants who refused to rebel, be¬ 
sides committing other excesses. 

On the 8th October Lieutenant Wood, .Deputy Commissioner of Hoshangabad, 
with a small detachment of the 28th Madras In- 
Action at Hindia. f^ntry and two guns, under Lieutenant Lcmarchand 

of the Gwalior Contingent, marched twenty-three miles towards Nimawar, and 
next day moved on twenty-one miles, the journey taking nineteen hours owing 
to the heavy and bad state of the roads. On arriving at the old city of Hindia 
on the south bank-of t'he Narbada on the 12th, they found the rebels in great 
force on the oppositd*bank. The enemy at once commenced firing from behind 
waUs and temples at the water’s edge, but were dispersed by the fire of the guns. 
Next day Lieutenant Wood crossed over; the police captured one of the 
leaders, who was hanged. 

After the 62nd were beaten off by the Nagpore Moveable Column 
they, joined by many rebels, marched to Damoh, 
Attack on Damoh. they attacked the Paniia troops, whom 

thev soon beat. They then went to the jail, which was most g^Iantly defended 

by Ihe guard, but the latter falling short of ammunition and food and attacked 

by the prisoners at the same time, were obliged to g.vom, anc were nearly all 
murderel The mutineers and rebels then plundered the towm of Damoh. burned 
the records and public buildings, blew up the Kutcherry, tind 
Commissioner’s house. After Staying some days they joined the Shahgarh rebels 
at Garhakota, plundering the surrounding country, until they were driven out 
by Sir Hugh Rosewhen he took that place. They were subsequently almost 
entirely destroyed at the battle of Kunch. After a few days the ranna troops 
returned to Damoh, and held it unopposed untU February 1868, when the charge 
of the district was resumed by the British. 

On the 2nd October the Deputy Commissioner of Saugor resolved to send 
a body of police to secure Rehli, and asked Brigadier 
Capture of Rchli. gage to aid him with troops. A hundred sepoys of 

the 3l8t Bengal Infantry were sent under Lieutenant Dickens, 31st, ““<1 Ensign 
Crant 42nd, but before they arrived the fort had been recovered by a gallant 

•^1 1-4 t r.f the nlacc Girdhari Naik, who was made until relieved by 

t Set 0 „ I .8,1 B,kU «. .ttaewby tbe n.>..taee« » 

T'^ln froiu Garbakota, but Lieutenant Dickens repluscd them with loss, ai e 

n i rUce under airdhari Naik, The 62nd sepoys did their utmost to get 
l;he 3l8t to join them, but without success. Lieutenant Dickens e e i 

1 ♦ li nU f»:>llowiDg wore do- I wifcb the Hyderabad Contiugerit Field Force 
♦ Daulat Sing a . .jj ^ ( ^ptured at 1 on bis way to Malwa* 

. oX, b, fi.10. o„! 


tlirougliout, and co-operated witli Sir Hugh Rose in his advance against 
Garhakota. 

About the 20th October Nawab Ali Khan of Bhopal invaded the Narsinghpur 
Invasion of rebels from District north of the Narbada with 150 Pathans 
from Rahatgarh, accompanied by some 500 local 
rebels and some Customs CJiap^ssis, They again 
plundered and burned Tendukhera and Bilkari and moved down to Hirapur on 
the right bank of the river, some fifteen miles from Narsinghpur. At the 
same time the rebels of Bargi in Jubbulpore threatened the south-east of Nar- 
singhpur. Captain TernaTi, the Deputy Commissioner, and some police, accom¬ 
panied by two companies of the 28th Madras Infantry and two six-pounders, 
worked by the sepoys, marched to Sakai, opposite Hirapur, to oppose Mihrban 
Singh, a noted rebel leader, who occupied a small fort commanding the village. 
The guns opened fire, and the rebels fled with loss, while those at Tendukhera, 
evacuated that place. 

On the 21st a large body of rebels crossed the Hiran river to attack Patan. 

Sack of Patan. Deputy Collector and Tehsildar and Police v?ent 

to niect them, but after exchanging a few snor.s, 
the Tehsildar and one of che police being wor.uded, they gave way and fled before 
superior numbers. The rebels then entered Patan, destroyed the Government 
buildings, and burned and plundered many houses in the town. A small force was 
sent out from Jubbulpore, but tlie insurgents had left and taken refuge in the 

heavy jungle on the hills. A hundred infantry and a troop of cavalry were left 
at ratan. 


There were many rebels in Mandla, and it was not until the 22nd that the 
Jlandla. Deputy Commissioner, having collected a few police 

. j , , ,, of the 52nd Bengal Infantry who had 

remamed oy. , able to proceed to hi. diatrict. 0„ reaehmg Maedla on the 
i6tb October, be sent ont« party of police „bo attacked a email body of rebel, 
at Eamnagar, and tolled a few. Other parti,. out, but the enemy look the 

:““or’ “ •” “O 

On the 25th the (Sana of Bartalla ill T.,nr,. 1 . , , 

d -h Ju'^biilpore was attacked and burned. 

Rebels on the Mirzapur road. “““ the town plundered; and during the no\t 

, -a ui • 11 -n tlajs other posts were driven in, and the rebels 
were forimdable m the viUagcs near the Mirsapur road, where the Bijeraghugarh 
Thakur, burjnpcrsad, murdered the Tehsildar, placed bodies of men on the 
road, and closed it for some time. On the 30th Captain Woolley’s dotiuhmeiifcin 
Nai'siughpui ^ ® bunar river, and taking the enemy by ^urprii^jo, routed 

them and eat up a great many. 

On the 4th November Major R. S. Sullivan marched from Jubbulpore with a 
wing of the 4th Cavalry to support the infantry and artilleiy on the Aliiiiapiu roiul, 
Rout of the Bijeraghugaih which had moved towards Chiik.i to check the Bijcra- 
rsbola- ghugarh rebels, and on ^ the morning of the 6th waS 

advaaoing from Gho4alpuc towards Kailwana when he was surprised by a heavy 
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fire from two guns, jingals, and matchlocks. As soon as he could get his guns into 
position he returned the fire, but one of the guns broke down at the second round 
owing to a damaged axletree. The enemy now attempted to surround the detach¬ 
ment, and Major Sullivan ordered his squadron of cavalry to attack them by a 
flank movement from his left, the infantry making a similar movement along the 
road to the right. ‘ The 4th Madras Cavalry under Lieutenant Clerk charged and 
captured one of the enemy’s guus, and CUt up flOino 30 of the rebels, Lieute¬ 
nant Clerk killing three himself. The 33rd sepoys entered the village, bayonetted 
several of the rebels, and captured the remaining gun. 

The enemy, who numbered some 1,500 or 2,000, left 60 dead on the field. 
On the British side five men wore wounded and one killed. 

On the 7th Novem.bei* Captain Tottenham and Lieutenant C. S. Stewart 
• " .. marched from Jubbulpore along the Mirzapur road 
Death of Captain lottenha^ii. ^ ^ troop of the 4th Madras Cavalry. On arriving 

at Pownalgarli, they heard that Ghosalpur was being looted by rebels from 
Nimkhera and galloped on, but found on arrival that the rebels had left. 
Follo\ving them up, they caught sight of about a thousand people running towards 
the village of Kamkaria, who, owing to bad ground and having some two miles 
start reached the village before their arrival. No one was to be seen in the village, 
but at length a man pointed out the Eaja’s house as likely to afford concealment. 
They burst open the door, and searched the house, but could find no one, until 
Captain Tottenham went up to another door, when four or five shots were 
fired through the door and from the balcony above, and Captain Tottenham 
was mortally wounded. The troop of cavalry was then posted to watch the 
village until sunset, when they \^.re withdrawn. Seven or eight men were killed, 
and 18 prisoners taken, of whom one died of grounds and the rest were 

hung. 

At'midday on the 14th November, 1857, information was received at Katangi 
that a party of Bundelas were looting the village 
Figlitftt Katangi. Rakrita about two miles from camp. 

Major W. P. Jenkins, A. Q. M. G., Nagpore Field Force, had boon sent out 
from Jubbulpore with a detachinent, and ordered a party, detailed in the margin, 
Licutemmt R. Oakes. under Lieutenant R. Oakes, 52nd Bengal Infantry, 
—~~ who was commanding the post at Katangi, to 

^60 march against the insurgents at once. The cavalry 
rank and lilo. proceeded in advance, accompanied by Major Jenkins 

and Captain Pinkney, and found th.al; the enemy had retreated to Enota, where 
they were followed and watclieJ by the cavalry. The infantry on arriving 
skirmished through a jowari field at the back of the village, but the nJiels 
Buccueded in escaping thi'ougli Mto jiniple to a Idll in the vicinity. The infantry 

followed and Major .lenkins was niortully wounded by u nmtcldock IniH on the 

tup <>( the liill. the rebels 12 were killed .and 9 prisoners taken. Lieuleuaut 
Oakes burnt the villuye bofoi e returning to Katangi; ho .shot with bin pistol the 
trtiLfi ' who killed Major Jenkins. 
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Several other skirmishes took place, and in November Captain Teman with 
Destruction of Dalganjan Captain Woolley’s detachment of Infantry and two 
Singh s band. g-Q^g operating north of the Narbada on the 

Saugor road, in co-operation with a detachment under Captain Doberts of the 
31st and Captain Mayne of the 3rd Irregular Cavalry. 


The districts north of the Narbada wore cleared of rebels. On the 23rd 
November an encounter took place with Dalganjan Singh, who had about two 
hundred followers, in wdiich the troops were completely successful. Captain Ternan, 
who had his horse shot under him, charged at the head of some of the 3rd Irregu¬ 
lar Cavalry, who had remained loyal, and the rebels were surrounded and nearly 

all killed, Dalganjan Singh and liis chief men being taken prisoners and 
hanged. 


Meanwhile the rebels remained in great force on the Deccan or Mirzapur 
The Bargi rebels. completely cut of! direct communication 

between the north-west and Calcutta and Bombay ; 
all who attempted to pass were searched and plundered, some killed, and otliers 
mutilated. On the 30th November the rebel leader Dcbi Singh Guntia burned 
the ihana of Sliabpura on the road to Narsinghpur, and ulien jnir.’^iiod l\v the 
cavalry, escaped over the Narbada to Bargi. The Bargi rebels now beeame very 
bold, and it was necessary to undertake measures for their destruction. A 
Binuiltnnoous advance of detachments was made from .«JevcraI directions, and on 
the 7th December Captain Moolley forced the passage of the Sunar river which 
was hold by some 1,500 insurgents under Dcbi Singli Guntia. On Ihc 10th 
Captain Ternan with a detachment came upon the insurgents, and captured 
their guns and tent, and four days later Captain Woolley caught and haiig^ed 
Debi bingh. The Bargi q^aryana was thus completely .settled. 


On the 15th December Brigadier Sage sent a party to attack the rebels at 

The Saugor District. but failed, and lost seven men billed 

and four wounded. On the 2r)th Kehli was again 
attacked by the mutineers and rebels from Oarhakoia, but Lieutenant Dickens 
drove them off. 


On the 20th December two companies, 28th Madras Infantry, and two gmiH 

Reinforcements nnder Lieutenant Standon arrived at Jubbiilpore, 

and next day a troop of the 2nd Cavalry, ITyderahad 
Contingent, came in. 

The rebels in the hills near Kataugi in Jubbuiporc wore still causing great 
Lxgedition in the Katangi trouble, and were plundering Gic villages Ui'iir 

Koni on the right bank of the lliran rivt'r. On the 
2,4th two detachments were sent out from Jubbuiporc under (‘olonci :\iillar, tme 
direct to attack thefroiitof the otiemy’s position, tlic othertoasccTid the. 

pass at Katatigi. 
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Pight at Koni Pass. 

Headquart<5rs and one troop, 
2nd Cavalry, Hyderabad Con- 
Hngent. 

Two guns, D. Company, Mad¬ 
ras Artillery. 

Headquarters and 300 rank 
and fUc, 33rd Native Infantry. 


At 6 A.M.^on the 2Gth Decemher Colonel Millar marched from Patan with 
the detachment detailed in the margin to attack 
the rebels reported to be on the Koni Pass. There 
appeared to be about a thousand rebels on the 
brow arid sides of the hill, with an aclvanced piquet 
about a thiid of the way up the ascent, where they 
had made a stone breastwork, behind which was 
a small gun. 

After crossing the river, Colonel Millar extended the Grenadiers and Light 
Companies of the 33rd, which covered the advance of the guns. The fire of the 
artillery soon cleared the way icfr the skirmishers, who advanced up the hill with¬ 
out a chock, followed by the cavalry under Captain Macintire,* who pursued the 
enemy over rough ground and cut down and captured some of them. There were 
no casualties. . 

This expedition had an excellent effect and the rebels gave no further trouble 

Defeat of the Bhopal inva- *^8 part of the country. In January, 1868, the 
ders. Rahatgarb and Bhopal rebels invaded the Narsingh- 

pur district, 4,000 strong, and attacked and burned Tendukhera. Captain Ternan 
wdth two companies, 28th Madras Infantry, two guns, two troops, 2nd Cavalry, 
llyderrbad Contingent, and some mounted and foot police, marched again.st 
the rebels, who fled up the Ghiuts towards Rahatgarb. The cavalry under 
Captain Macintire and Lieutenant Ryall, with Dr. Bradley and Captain Ternan, 
made a long march, and dashing into the rebel village of Mandanpur, surprised 
the place, captured some insurgents, among them a son and grandson of 
Dilan Singh, the rebel leader of 1842, and killed others. Captain Ternan shot 
three, and Dr, Bradley dragged two armed men from under an earthen jar. 

Troops were now coming up from various directions. Sir Hugh Rose was 

Advance of British columns. Ironi Sehore to begin his famou? cam- 

paign in Central India by the capture of Rahatgarb, 
while General \\ hitlock, wntli u Madras Coluuin, was marching from Nagporo, to 
undertake operations in the Saugor and Narbada Territories. 


♦ Afterwards General Maointire, CB. 




CHAPTER IV. 




THE MUTINIES IN EAJPUTANA. 


Rajpiitana includes some twenty Native States,* as well as the British District 
Hajputana Ajiiier-Merwara. It is of irregular shape, touch¬ 

ing on Sind and the Punjab and a number of the 
States of Central India, the British District of Ajmer being in the centre. The 
Aravalli Mountains intersect the country from north-cast to south-west, the 
heights of Mount Abu lying at the south-western extremity of the range. The 
tract which strctclics from Sind on the west to the Punjab near Delhi on the north¬ 
east is mainly a sandy desert, comparatively fertile, however, towards its eastern 
extremity, and characterised by sandhills of varying height and length, sparsely 
clothed with vegetation. But the south and south-eastern division of Rajpiitana 
is more fertile, being well watered by the drainage of the Viudhya mountains, the 
Chambal, the Banas, and the Parbati rivers. This region is characterised by 
wooded hills and valleys, fertile plains, and rich cities. 

The people are mainly Hindu, but there is also a large i\Iuhammadau popula¬ 
tion. The Rajputs arc the ruling race, but there are numbers of Brahmans, Jats, 
and others, as well as such aboriginal races as Bhils, Mina.s, and Mers. 

On the decline of the Mughal Empire and the rise of the Mahrattas, the Staten 
Previous history. Rajpiitana came under the domination of that 

enterprising people, and were long subject to extor¬ 
tion and desolation. The Mahratta power was severely shaken by the cam¬ 
paigns of Wellesley and Lake in 1803 , and Sindhia and Holkar then loosened thei' 
bold on some of the Rajput States. But the fatuous policy which followed the 
departure of liOrd Wellesley, Governor-General during a period of warlike and 
pohtical activity, was siiflicient to eliminate a great part of the results which had 
been obtained by that illustrious statesman at the cost of so much bloodshed. A 
policy of non-interference and unmasterly inactivity soon reduced the British from 
the position of dominant power in India, a.conditiou so necessary to the security 
peace, to that of the co-ocjual of the neighbouring States, a situation resulting in 
many yeans of anarchy and iutriguo which terminated only with the final destruc¬ 
tion of the Mahratta Confederacy. 


* Alwar, l^aiu^v/aru. lilmnitjnir, liik«nir, 
Bnndi. Dbulpur. Puiururimr. 
f5alniir, Jhnlawnr, Jodhvur. Kamuli, KinlK-n. 

Kotah, Lawa, Mewar or Udaipur, 
Partabgarli. Shuhpura, iSiroUi, Toiik. 'J hu 


Ilrilisli (ii>\ i-nniH ii<. rt-p'e ’d l'\ qm 
A geni. to the (k»veriu>r (JeiU'ral, wiih heaU- 
(pM't.'r.s at Alonrit Abii, while thi:e Was a 
Pulilleal Oifiec'r at h of the eour' • <*1 .bifipuf, 
Jodhpur, Bliaiutfuir, Kotafi, uud l clail''U*- 
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The country was overrun by the Pindari freebooters, encouraged and 
protected by tlie Mahratta States, and in 1814 the Pindari Ainir Khan had 
established himselfin the heart of Rajputana with an army of some 30,000 horse 
and foot and a strong artillery. This state of anarchy was put an end to in 
1817, when the Marquis of Hastings'assembled two great armies, one at either 
extremity of Central India, and cruftlted the Pindaris out of existence after 
turning them out of their fastnesses on the banks of the Chambal and the Nar¬ 
bada. Amir Khan was confined to the State of Tonk, of which he was the first 
ruler ; plundered territories were restored to their Rajput owners ; Ajmer was 
ceded to the British ; and Mahratta pressure on Rajputana was terminated. 

The Governor-General was able to write on the conclusion of the war_ 

The Rajput States have been delivered from an oppression more systematic, 
more unremitting, mure brutal, than perhaps before trampled on humanity. 
Security and comfoTt oitablishcd where nothing but terror and misery before 
existed ; nor is it witiiin a narrow sphere. It is a proud phrase to use, but it is 
a true one that we have bestowed blessings upon millions.” 


In 1867 the rulers and the people of the Rajput States remembered the 
deliverance of forty years before. Those millions on whom the British conferred 
blessings in freeing them from Mahratta domination and Pindari cruelty had not 
forgotten their benefactors ajid were mainly loyal to the Government in the day 
of trouble. But, bordering closely on the disturbed regions of Oeutral India 
it was nut to be supposed that the Rajput Htates would be entirely untainted 
by the spread of rebellion. 

Moreover the regular troops quartered in Rajputana belonged principally 

.lurrisoUBiaXluil-utana. ^11(1 tllOlO Was llOt a 

Jiui'opcau soldier m the couutry. 

When the iiiutijjy broke out, the garrisons in Kajputuna were as follows 


iVasiVutauf.— No. 0 Native Field Battery*; 15tht and 30th ISeiigal Native 
lufuntry ; Ist Bombay Cavalry (Lancers).J 

Ncemar.h. 4th Troop, Ist Brigade, Bengal Native Horse Artillery ; a wing, 
1st Bengal Cavalry; 72ri(l Bengal Native Infantry; 7th Infantry, 
(iwalior Contingent. 


(it 
VVd! , 


Jkoli. —The Kotab Contingent. 

J{eawar. ~Thc. Mhairwarra Battalion.^ 

'^bc Joillipur Legion. 

Kherwara-'-'i'^^' Meywor BKil Corps and a 'Troop, Lst Bengal Cavalry 

tho 3 Ist Duko of Connaught’s ()wi\ 


• This huUery fought. well with Snio {Now 
Ha lii'-yo "f .Jaliilabad in the I'lrst | J,Bn'erH. 


!( iNinv 

fill.. Mil 

from Mewut in Mutch, 1HA7. 


Mill Mt rwiirn Inf.mU v. 
lllljo '4 lo\V^ • H.t"' 

of loci.l habitatiuii. 
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Ajmer magazine* was garrisoned by a Company of the 15th Bengal Native 
Infantry, and a company of the Mhairwarra Battalion was posted in the city 
for duty at the gates. The Jaipur Political Agent had an escort of a company 
of the 30th Bengal Infantry ; the Political Agent of Haraoti—a detachment of 
the Jodhpur Legion; the Political Agent of Meywar, when absent from 
Neemiich, took as escort a detachment of the Meywar Bhil Corps. 

It was not usual to garrison Rajputana with Bengal troops ; but the Bombay 
regiments had been withdrawn for service in the Persian War, and had been 
replaced from the Northern Presidency ; and at Nasirabad the European troop 
of Artillery had been relieved by a Bengal battery. The nearest European troops 
were at Deesa, a hundred and thirty miles from Nasirabad. 

The first intelligence of the outbreak at Meerut and Delhi reached Colonel 
Kcinforcemcnts from Deesa. LavTcnce, the Agent to the Governor-Gen¬ 

eral in Rajputana, at Mount Abuf on the 10th May, 
and a requisition was at once made on the Brigade at. Doesa for a Light Field 
horce, strength as noted in the margin, to proceed with all e.vpedition to Nasir- 
3 Horse Artillery giins abad. This force marched on the 23rd of Mji}', and 

1 RefSoTLti VO Cavalry, ’'caclicd Nasirabad on the 12th June. On the 23rd 

250 European Infantry. Ma)' a plOchinuitioM was i.ssiicd to the Cliiefs of 

..00 Nati\oInfantry. Rajputana, calling on them to preserve i^oaco within 

their borders, to intercejit rebel fugitives, and to collect their followers on (lieir 
frontiers. This was promptly replied to, and anticipated by Jodhpur with tliO 
ino.st friendly assurances and offers of aid. ' ' 

On the requisition of the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, 

Tho Jaipur troops. Consent of the i\Iaharaja of Jaipur, 

Captain W. Eden, the Political Agent, rnaiched with 
5,000 troops of that State towards the Muttra and Gurgaon districts to maintain 
order and aid in the re-cstablishment of the civil govornnieut. TIichc duties 
were not fully discharged, but considering the number of Hindustanis in the force, 
It IS surprising Ciat it ever returned unbroken to Jaipur. It was tampered with 
in June, when it fell in witli Rawal Shin 8ingh,J tho cavMiuistor of Jaipur, and 
his escort returning from a pilgrimage to IMllii, hut the (.‘fforts of the latt^>r to 
induce their comrades to mutiny were unavailing, and the prec.iiitioiH taken by 
tho loyal Sirdars, and the fearless bearing of tlie Political Agent, prevented their 


* “Tho careless liabits wo had got into 
in this coinilry wero never brtlvr exempli¬ 
fied than they wore in this ease. Hero was 
a fort, tho walls of which were m oM 
rotten that it was generally helicvi'd a gun 
being fired from any ono of the bastiniut 
woufd have brought thmn down, eloso to the 
large and thieldy poi)ulated oily of AjnuT, 
and commanded by Die heights outsidi^ the 
iowik, containing an aisemil largo oiuuiuh 
Id supply tho troops in the whole of 
pul.inn. capable of furnishing a siege train 
of great strenglh. guii.i, amnnmilinn. hejiid(‘n 
■"nil iiumeucic (piaiitity of I rvusui e, for tho pro¬ 


tection of which nothing moro than a eem- 
pnny of .‘<e|Hjy9 wes allowed.” 7’Ar J/ii/juiV^ 
in hajpufaud, by I. T. Pritchard. 

t Urothev of Sir John (rtflorwnrtli Lord) 
Tirtwrenr-e. nud Sir Henry Lawrence. 

man on his return to tliooapilal did 
his liost to subvert the young Malmnija, w!io, 
however, with the advice of such good eOuM'^el- 
lors. as hi.s Pri\u(e S<‘er(’(ary l^imlit Sliui Din, 
Nawal> Vaiz .Muhauimad Kfmn, and olhers, 
remained biyal throughout, ]‘riservi’d his 
arniy from mutiny, and nciiatained pi'io'e in 
hi;i Stale. 
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carrying out their design of murdering that officer. Captain Eden rescued severa] 
Europeans in the Gurgaon district, and employed his force in punishiinT the 
Mewatis. On the 20th .Tuly he returned to Jaipur ; a disaffected spirit prevailed 
among the men ; some had deserted, and they were suffering from cholera and 
the inclemenov of the weather.♦ 

The Kotah Contingent marched from Deoli for Agra on the 19th May under 

Captain Dennys, and did good service in the Muttra 

The Kotah Contingent. di.strict uiilil the 14th Jul)^ when it mutinied at 
Agra. 

The Bharatpur troops also took the field under Captain Nixon; Alwar sent 

P.haratpiir, Alwar, and Jodh- a, force of about 2,500 men to co-operate with 

Captain Nixon; while 2,000 horse and foot with 
six guns were despatched from Jodhpur to Bcawar and Ajmer. 

On the first signs of trouble the grenadier company of the 15th Bengal In¬ 
fantry was sent to act as a chock on the light com- 
Relief of Ajmar. pany at Ajmer, as it was supposed to be less tainted. 

The light company at first refused to admit them 
alleging that they were not trustworthy; but their objections were overruled’ 
and for a few days both companies garrisoned the fort. The Commissioner, Colonel 
Dixon,t however, to prevent the arsenal from falling into the hands of diliffeeted 
Bengal sepoys, ordered in anotlier hundred Mers from Beawar to take the place 
of the 15th at Ajmer. This operation was carried out by Lieutenant Camel! ■ by 
a forced march of thirty-seven miles from Beawar he relieved the Bengal sepoys 
before they could communicate with their comrades at Nasirabad, which was 
sixtoon miles distant. 

Soon after receipt of the nows of the Meerut outbreak, some precautions 
Na«irnl.a<l. Were taken to prevent the occurrence of a similar 

catastrophe at Nasirabad. A cavalry piquet under a European Officer was sent 
to the artillery hues every night to look after the guns, and an artillery officer 

.slept every night at the quarter-guard ; the cantonment roads wore patrolled by 

cavalry, and u troop ready aecoutred was kept in the cav,alry lines These pre¬ 
cautions may have prevented an outbreak at night; but they were relaxed by 
day. 

• On the 2ftth May, 1857 the ordinary duties were gone through in the morning, 
but after noon it was reported tl.at the sepoys were returning from the basaar in a^ 
excited, state saying that hone-du.st had been mixed with the flour for the purpose 


* In reply to Captain Bilen’s report that 
he luul been obliged to return to.lai|,ur with 
l.iH f.Tei,, the Lietitonant- .overnor nf tl„, 
Provincct^. wh(» nan been invexfiMl 
will) the Hiipremo antl“'rity in Jlnipnianri. 
wrole-" I greatly r. gi e.l oi <.i)trr!.e yoiir Iwing 
_riin voiir position netween Muriva 


nnal.letoreluin your position .. 

^ ‘ 111 . 'i'ho of a tou c Miort- 

‘I*' '•'•i ' nb'il'. 
you (li»l .'’crvit'c m 

(‘omniunication wilh the 


on* I 

ftctinf? in !;'• f*|»( 
vuluahlc. nn<l . 
keeping up froqiie 


I)t'1 111 Camp. Tf you could have kept mvir 
the higli r()ad» and returned asfain, it would 
hav(* Ijucn preft?rahh\ hut you could not ft»re 
tell iho rnovonient.4 of the Xt-f ruiich mutineers ; 
and f think that, under all the (iroiiin.^tiinc.vd. 
ynii hav(' done wi.Mely in ac(piit' 5 «t iu'C in the 
tron'f dtdiro for a return to .Jaipur. *' 
t lltiM action of (')loiwl Di^fon, who dic.J 
ul irt'AWar on 1 lie 2r»tii Jiiij(\ saved Ajmer, 
aiul Secured Kajpufiina. 




of destroying tlieir caste. This was reported to the Brigade-Major, who said 
it Nvas no use going to Brigadier Macan, \yho was in command, as ho was unwell, 
and he would see him next day. In the afternoon about four o’clock the report 

Mutiny at Nasirabad. ^ cannon was heard, and it was found 

that the guns had been seized by some sepoys of 
1 1 C 15th, who were joined by tlie 30tli Bengal Infantry. The 1st Bombay Cavalry 
t len assembled in rear of the artillery lines, which were on the left of the can¬ 
tonment, the cavalry lines being on the right, and those of the two infantry 
regiments in the centre. 

The cavalry were ordered to charge by squadrons. They charged, but as 
soon as they got within a few yards of the guns, the men went threes about, the 
ofheers going on.* Major Spottiswoode fell mortally wounded ; Cornet Newbury 
was cut to pieces among the guns ; and Captain Hardy and Liontenaiit Lock 
were badly wounded, 

rile Europeans then assembled in rear of the cavalry line.s, whore tlie Lancers 
were drawn up but would not act. Some of them, f fired at by the mutineers, 
escaped with difficulty. 

That night the Europeans fled to Bcawar, thirty-seven miles distant, the party 

Flight of the Europeans. including a number of ladies and children, and a few 
sepoys who had remained faithful, ai well as the 1st 
Bombay Lancers. On the road Colonel Penny, commanding that regiment, fell 
dead from excitement and exhaustion. The party reached Bcawar next morning 
Captain Fenwick of the 30th remained in the quarter-guard of his re/iniont until 
8 P.M., when the sepoys made him go. It is iioticeablo that the 30tli offered no 
violence to their officers, but only told them to go, A party of this regiment, about 
120 strong, under a native officer, left the rebels and followed the Europeans to 
Beawar, but about half the number deserted before the return to Nasirabad, wliiidi 
took pluce a few days later. 

After destroying the cantonments, the mutineera next day took the road to 

March of the mutinoor*. c,f tl.o 

Jodhpur troops under Briti.sh officers, but these 
would not attack them and the mutineers passed unmolested through the country. 

On the 1st June Colonel Lawrence received intelligence of the mill inv at Nasii- 
Movomontsof Colonel Law- abad and at once left for Beawar, where h.M'Cceivoil a 

letter from the Lieutonant-Covernor appointing 
him Brigadier-General in command of the forces in Rajputana, an appointnient lie 
held until relieved by Major-General Roberts in March, 1858. 

* It was afterwards said that tla rc was an ’ w'here a Inindrod muakets wore k'\'cl]od at 

understanding botwocn the mutinof ^-fj j (>y h company in 

the Cavalry ; that tlur 1 ittcr agreed to refuao I .‘uuc* ssion, but escaped to the eav airy parade, 
to act provideil (heir fainilies rtMuoinod un- i 'I’lu* Adjutant of the l.dhhad hi s iiorso shot 
molested. Iho Hoinbay Cavalry after- | \iiuler him, but it carried him (Uit of rlungof 
wards iwrforrncd good service, notahly at before falling tio,oh Ji was •^aid that ho wafi 
the l)attlo of Kotah-ki-Ser)ii and eapture afterwards refused comp^'n-'iitom f«»r tlie lua.** 
of fAs.diof i*' Jtine, ISfiS, ^ pj,. Py th* ''‘lilifiirv Auditor. 

t Anuuu/ tlU 'C w'as iJoiitenanf Ihnekwcll, ; (Jeneral on the ground tliat the regmiu.it 
aft»'rwar(is murdered in the streets of Luck ' having mutinied, he had no l.'Ugrr oe-dsum 
now, who was in eherg* f*f the guard over 1 to ktM*p a ehargfM’, and llu'ivfore it WiV‘i n^'t 
theliiaga'/ine. 'I'ho guard lired at hut mishcd necessary to replace it. 
him. Re then rode to the parade ground I 
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About a buncired and fifty miles south of Nasirabad is Neemuch, a cantonment 
built on an elevated ridge, and having a fortified 
INIutiny at Ncerauch. square which had been constructed as a place of 

refuge, and was used as a magazine. Here the mutinous spirit first showed itself on 
the 28th May, when, on a rumour that the bazaar was being plundered, the 72nd 
Bengal Infantry and the 7th Gwalior Contingent rushed to their arms, but were 
pacified by their officers. On the night ol the 3rd Juno, at about 9 p.m., four or five 
troopers of the 1st Bengal Cavalry galloped down the front of the 72nd, calling 
out—“ Get ready,” ‘ ‘ Get ready.” The men rushed to the bells of arms demanding 
their weapons for self-defence, and were allowed to take them. At about 
11 o’clock two signal guns were fired by the artillery, and all the troops rose, 
tlie cavalry galloping mth torches in the direction of the jail, and the officers’ 
houses were soon fired. The officers of the 72nd assembled in the quarter- 
guard, and the artillery brought a gun to bear on it. But their own men pro¬ 
tected them, and i«t . bout 1 a.m. they left for Jawad, and reached Dekan, 
twenty-five miles dist^»nt, next night, where they found Major Burton, Political 
Agent of Kotah, with a force of native levies.* 

For some time previous to the outbreak, Captain Macdonald, commanding the 
The 7th Cwalior Contin- 7th Gwalior Contingent, remained in the fortified 
gent. square with the right wing of his regiment, for the 

purpose of observing the ])ehaviour of the men, and watching over the treasure 
entrusted to the corps. 

On the night of the 3rd June he had about two hundred men accoutred, with 
their muskets loaded, upon the walls, and intended to pass the night himself on 
one of the bastions, so as to be on the spot in case of need. A little before mid¬ 
night some of the men awoke him, and told him that two signal guns had been 
fired by the artillery. Being ready dressed, he^jfas instantly on the walls. Every¬ 
thing Hocmed perfectly quiet, but the tranquillity was only temporary, for a few 
minutes afterwards he plainly saw that attempts were being made to set fire to 
th(^ officers’ houses in Cantonments; this was quickly effected, those bungalows 
being the first to burst out into flames at which night guards were posted. 

The gate of the fort was that night in charge of a company under Subadar 
Hari Singh, described as being by no means a leading character in the corps,t 
and on this occasion he kept constantly at Captain Macdonald’s side, apparently 
exerting himself to carry out that officer’s orders. When there was no longer 
any room for doubt that the expected crisis had arrived. Captain Macdc nald 


* A troop of tho 1st Bengal C'avalry under 
^ *• ffiiM'rs on (lelachniont duty at 
two that .station tlu„u,h. 

^ riViVtlie native otficorM hein^ loyal, 

.... 

Si'. Prin-h«-<l 


it i») curi(Jii« 


liow often hvfijjg part 


were taken in the several regiments l?y men 
of who;^o character t.ieir Rurope/in onic^ers 
had hud no idra ; and rclab'a how a suibadar 
of his own regiment, the hist man he woul 1 
have oxpertotl to take tlie ii‘adiiur pari in any¬ 
thing, attained (he r ni c nf lirii^ad er-lrttMiM’il 
among tho mntinoors at and fieqnimtly 

bad four or live corpp of uH arms iinilor his 
eoininund. 
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ordered a messenger to be sent to his second-in-command, lieutenant Rose,**^ 
wlio was in the lines witli the left wing of the regiment, directing him to bring his 
men down to the fortified square. He heard the order repeated by Subadar 
Hari Singh from the gate, but nevertheless it struck him while standing on the 
wall that no messenger left the fort. Lieutenant Rose subsequently informed 
him that he received no message. 

It had previously been arranged that, in the event of any crisis, Lieutenant 
Rose was to parade the left wing and join Captain Macdonald ; while getting the 
men under arms he was deliberately fired at by a sepoy, without effect. 

Captain Macdonald now heard Lieutenant Rose calling to him that the men 
would not conic with him; but the wing marched into the fort on the orders of 
their Commandant. Being under the impression that the gate would be first 
attacked, Captain Macdonald directed Ensign Davenport to join the party at 
the gate; at the same time another strong jiarty on the walls was told off to 
support the defence of the gate, if needed. On visiting all the ix)sts Captain 
Macdonald was met everywhere by assurances of loyalty, the only doubt 
expressed of their making an effectual defence being in the event of guns being 
brought to bear on the place. The colours of the regiment were unfurled and 
placed on the bastion, and the men called on to protect them from dislionour. 
Nothing was left undone that could add to the security of the place, or induce the 
men to act properly. 

At half past two, men were observed leaving the wallsin small parties and in 
silence, and half an hour later a more conibined movement was made, and Lieute¬ 
nant Gordon and Ensign Davenport informed the Commandant that the gate had 
been thrown oj en by the Subadar’s orders and that they had been forced to quit 
the post at the point of the bayomd. Captain ]\Tacdonald hastened to the gate, 
which was wide open; for a short time he succeeded in keeping the men in, and then 
they went out in a body. The olficers followed, and, on coming up to the regiment, 
seized the colours, and endeavoured to recall the men to duty and rally them 
round the colouis , at that moment two guns were fired by the artillery and the 
cavalry was heard advancing. The men would listen to no orders. Nothing could 
be done. Ihe officers left the station accompanied by four men ; two loft them 

Pvetreat of the omcer.s remaining tw'o accompanied 

them thirty-six miles, and then returned to rejoin 
their comiades. Immediately on rejoining they w*ere seized, accu8<Hi of having 
aided the escape of the European officers, and cruelly put to death. A Jemadar 
March of the Neoinuc'li took possession of Captain Macdonald’s propiu t Vi 

Biigade, donned his epaulettes, mounted his charger, and roile 

off with the mutineers. Within eleven hours of the mutiuy tin* whole fiuce leit 
the station, caiiyiiig a\vay all they could and destroying the roinniiulcr, and 
burning down Ihe whole cantunment wifh the oxeeption of a fow liouscs. Iwo 


" Lumlofmni' K. . L'.Mh r>ojnt.*y InfniUiy, 
(lisfinrMiiphod hinisdf in many lotu.na during 
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ntKs’ pay was first issued all round o.i the rcginicutal parade ground. A 
S Tadar of the 1st Cavalry was appointed Brigadier. They made their first march 
'f sixteen miles to Nimhahera, where they were entertained by the native 
"uthorities of the town, and continued their march next morning after shooting 
s^me troopers and sepoys who had rci pined the column after seeing their officers 
to a* plctcc of safety. 

Meanwhile the fugitive Europeans fled to Daru and thence to Sadri, in the 
direction of Udaipur. All rnuhed Daru in safety, with the exception of the wife 
and children of Sergeant Supple of the Artillery, who were brutally murdered in 

their quarters. , ^ • t i i c. 

Next day, hearing that the station was evacuated. Captain Lloyd, bupenn- 

Kc-occuvation'o’f the Canton- tendcnt, with his assistant Lieutenant Eitchie, and 
jjiQut. Lieutenant Stapletcii, 1st Cavalry, accompanied by 

17 Sadri troopers, retnrnrd to Neemneh, and re-occiipicd the ruined Cantonment. 

On the 7th Lurien, Political Agent of Kotah, reached Dekan with the 

force detailed in the margin, and next evening he 
marched into Nceinuch, leaving a hundred Kotah 
Infantry and ten troopers at Jawad. This force 
remained in garrison at Nccmucli until relieved by 
British troops on the 18th July, when the Irregular 
troops returned tc^ their respective capitals. 
The returned fugitives occupied the fortified square 
which w'as placed in a state of defence, and where 
guns were mounted. 

Political Agent in Meyw ar, who was at Udaipur when the 
mutiny broke out, pursued the mutineers with 
the Meyw^ar troops noted in the margin as far as 
Jehazpur, but without success. 

On the 9th June the cavalry of the Malwa Contin¬ 
gent, which had been sent from Mehidpnr to the 
aHMistance of the Neemuch party by Colonel Durand, 
mutiiiied fourteen miles from Keemucli. after 
murdcTing their officers, Captain Brodie and Lieute¬ 
nant Hunt, whose mangled l.'odies were found on the 
road, and interred by the native civil authorities. 
The Bicn thon retiinied to Mehidpnr, marching eighty inile.s.in two days, and 
attempted to seduce the artillory and infantry of the Contingent, but without 
Tlipv then left, and joined the Neemuch brigade somewhere beyond 

success. J ney t:' 

Meanwhile tie Neemuch mutineer tuarched in the direction of Nunruliad, 

* ^ f fi„. Nfcinueli 'I'*' 'let attack (hat station, wlirre the Hntiah 

fletachineiit fn iu Dccp.'i arrived mi the June. 

. I niovenii'nt.^ with ihr gicatcst piccisimi, makmg a point of 

l.y m,..,: „( lu., .... ...moU, .vh» 


Kotah. 

500 infantry. 

200 cavalry. 

2 gunB. 

Bvndi. 

100 troopers. 

5 camel swivel guns. 
Jhalavxir. 

125 infantry. 

75 1roopers. 

10 camel bWivcl gun-* 

Captain Showers, 
Pursuit of tlic mutineers. 

Mtyvoar. 

50 cavalry. 

GOO infantry. 

2 guns. 

0 I uuu-I rtwivcl guns. 
ParUtbyarh. 

25 cavalry. 

80 infantry. 

Mutuiy of tbe MnUva Cavalry. 
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scoured tlie country and accompanied the brigade at some distance on each flank. 
Iheir camp regulations were conducted in tlie most approved style, and they 
made a point of halting cn Sundays. On their way to Agra they sacked Deoli, 

Sack of Deoli burning the cantonment, and taking with them 

the 24-pounder time gun, and some of the guard 
of the Kotah Contingent.* The Kotah Contingent had gone to Agra, and the 
ladies and children left in the station had fortunately fled to Ajmer the day before 
the mutineers arrived. 


Reaching Agra on the 5th July, they were met by a force under Brigadier 
i\rrival at Agra. Polwhele, which they drove back with loss after 

a severe action. They then marched by way of 
Muttra to Delhi, and formed part of the force defeated by Nicholson at Najafgarh. 
On the fall of Delhi the remnant of the Neemuch mutineers joined Khan Bahadur 
Khan in Rohilkhand. 


On the 1st July Captain Forbes was sent to Deoli to restore confidence 


EnUstmont of Min^. ^ Minasf to supply the 

place of the Kotah Contingent. This corps was 
afterwards commanded by Captain Macdonald, late 7th Gwalior Contingent, 
and took part m the campaign against the Kotah rebels. 

In June Lieutenant Mildmay proceeded to lead the Bikaner troops, which 
The Bikaner Raja. co-operating with General Van Cortlandt’s 

Phnjab Levies in the revolted districts of Sirsa, 
issar, and Hansi. Lieutenant Mildmay found the Maharaja, with a zeal rare 
m a na^ve prince, at his frontier fortress of Bhadra, commanding his own troops. 

rom ^ Mildmay joined General Van Cortlandt with a reinforce¬ 

ment of 800 Bikaner Horse.J: 


On the 12th June the first detachment of the troops which had been called 
Arrival European troops for from Deesa arrived at Nasirabad, consisting of 

the force detailed in the margin. A hundred of 
the 83rd were sent to Ajmer, which was as im¬ 
portant to Rajputana as Delhi was to India, being 
a holy spot for both Hindus and Musalmans, and 
only six miles from the sacred city and tank of 
Pohkar, The city and arsenal were commanded 


at Nasirabad. 

Her Majesty’s 83rd Foot 400, 
Troop, European Horse Artil¬ 
lery. 

2nd Bombay Cavalry. 

I2th Bombay Infantry. 

Events at Ajmere. 


by Taragarh Hill, on the summit of which was a Muhammadan shrine and 


♦ Subadar Raghubar Singh, who command¬ 
ed the guard, concealed the wives and chUdren 
of the absent sergeants in the noighbonrine 
village of Jehazpur, where they remained until 
the arrival of Captain Showers with the Mey- 
war troops. The Subadar and 60 out of his 
120 men, although forced to accompany 
thatebels, made their escape a few days after¬ 
wards and returned to Deoli. 

•j* The Minaa ore a predatory tribe, num¬ 
bering some 600,000. They are most expert 


f thieves, and at one time their depredations 
I extended as far south os Hyderabad. The 
I corps is now the 42nd Deoli Regiment. 

I t Lieutenant Mildmay kept the field with 
, the Bikaner Auxiliaries ia the Punjab until 
October, when ho was invalided. He waa 
with them on the 19th August when they 
repulsed an attack by 3,000 mutinouM sepoyi 
and rebellious villagers. Like the trooM of 
Meywar and iMarwar, it waa found that tlioie 
Ufiea would not act on the oflenaivo. 

H 
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fort. The chief priests ofEered their services for the dcfcace of this post, a duty 
which they performed regularly until all danger was past. 

From June 1857, to January 1858, Brigadier-General Lawrence resided alter¬ 
nately between Ajmer, Bcawar, and Nasirabad, carrying on his civil duties unin¬ 
terruptedly and having a guard of a ruative olficer’s party of the faithful Merwara 

Battalion. ’ . 

On the 9th August there was an outbreak in the Ajmer jail, when about fifty 

prisoners escaped after cutting down the policeman on duty at the gate and over¬ 
powering the guard. Brigadier-General Lawrence started in pursuit accomp inied 
by some of the leading Muhammadans of the city, and met the civil mounted 
police on their way back, who had killed and wounded about fifteen and cap¬ 
tured twenty-five. i i. xr • u i i n 

On the 10th August a commotion was caused at Nasirabad by a trooper gallop- 

K If" ^^8 down the front of the lines occupied by the Isb 
Second outbj^ak at- Bombay Cavalry, calling to the men to rise. The 

en for the most part, however, remained quietly in their linos. He then rode 
^ 0 ^%^ to the wing of the 12th Bombay Infantry,* and did the same there. The 
^ assively sympatliised with him, did not seize him, and refused to give him up 
^ d to the rendezvous at the guns. Brigadier Macau was by this 
or to proce called out, and the fanatic fired at the Brigadier 

' the para > on/l nfhpr\.VA.nlsi Hiorl in bnanifol 'Plir» ( 


Brigadier Macau was by this time 

H('. 

n artillery officer, and afterwards died in hospital. The men of the 

was sho y 25th five of the ringleaders were hanged ; twenty- 

12th were disarmed, anu . , , _ „ f . 


on 


A‘ med men deserted, and all the Hindustanis were discharged. The 
five of t e ^ sar ^gj,£ormcd good service in the field, taking part in the battle 
regiment a capture of Gwalior. 

^ArNoeinuL, oa tho 12tli August, Coloacl Jacksou, 2ad Bombay Cavalry,t 
commanding the station, called out tho Europeans,J 
And at Neeniuch. havuig received what he considered reliable informa- 
of au intended mutiny of the native troops. Some of the ringleaders were 
'• od aud some escaped; the afiair was misiuanaged, and one of the sertdiers of 
the^83j'd was shot by accident, while Lieutenant Blair of the Cavalry was woundol 

in tho moloG. 

Mount Abu, the hill-station of Rajputena (3,930 feet) lies at the south-western 
extremity of the Aravalli Hills, some forty miles 
Mount Abu. north-east of Deesa and 50 south of Erinpura. It is 

1 lace of the Hindus, and particularly of the Jains who have there one of 
a sacre India. It was in August 1857 garrisoned by some sixty men 

the nes There were also about thirty-five sick and convalescent 

of the o V oivil officers, and the. families of ofiicer^. serving in the 

goldioi® ® ® 1 f-nmor/il of t.ba tif fViA snliool. Ih^ 


golmeiB ^ corporal of the 83rd were posted at the school. 

t Now il»o I squadron, 2nd tbe iOtb July and arrived tbero on tho 18th , 

I 100 of tho B8r< _ * Bombay In-1 rolioving the Kotah and Jbalawar troops, 

Bombay Cavalry. 


f\r!jonal 
on 



The Jodhpur Legion was a force of ihe three arms under Captain Hall, with 
Tho Jodhpur Legion. headquarters at Erinpura. The cavalry consisted of 3 
“^oops, and was noted for the excellence of the horses 
an equipment. There were two guns drawn by camels. The infantry had 
companies of Oudh sepoys and three companies of Bhils.* The Legion belonged 
0 0 same class of troops as the Gwalior and Kotah Contingents, and other similar 

orces in entral India. These corps were maintained by the rulers of Native 
a es un er the terms of treaties mth. the British Government,! were officered 
y t irec or four British officers, and equipped and drilled according to the English 
Ynny^' generally recruited from the same sources as the Bengal 


Outlie 19th August a company of the Jodhpur Legion reached Anadra, two 
miles from the foot of the mountain pass leading up to Abu. A troop of cavalry 
ot tho Legion had arrived a few days before, and was distributed in small parties 
to protect the road from Deosa to Abu. 


On the afternoon of the 20th August, CaptaiuHall, Commandantof the Jodli- 
• S?'’ f^iving orders for the distribution of the detachments 

e par marclied in heavy rain from Erinpura, hut tlie men were in good 
spirits, and there was no sign of mutiny. After completing ail arrangements, 
ap am a returne towards Abu, meeting on the way a havildar from tho Abu 
Tuar , name ozan Singh, who said he was going to see liis comrades. It was 

n torwar s ( ibcovered (hat he had been deputed to arrange the attack for tho 
following niornmg. 

The nioriiing of the 2l8t August was thick and hazy. Under cover of a dense 
Attack on Mount Abu. log the detachment left at Anadra by Captain Hall 

, , morning before crept up the hill. It was almost 

as dark as night, so they were able to approach tho barracks, nnpcrceived by 

e ^^’itry. Creeping up to the barracks, tho mutineers poured in a heavy lire 
iroug t e windows, which was replied to by the soldiers as soon as they could 


• A predatory and nomadic race o 
nbongincs, inhabiting the billy tracts o< 

ffinCrnis. "‘^>'''““""«>-mpathy with tb< 

t tbe corp.s thus maintained, the Hv- 
derabad Continpont alone romainod faithful 
It IS interesting to note that the Home 
Cfovernmont of India wrote on fl,,, 'Jid 
April, 1814, with rogord to sucli corps 

“ \Vc arc led to approheod more danger from 
the o.Kbcnttion of llic Kumiwnn sy.'ftem of mili 
lAvy discipline atnoiig.^t tho troops of the 
Native Powers than wo can expect fo derive 
frtm\ their w^rvieoH. To thu superiority of 
lOuropean disciplitio is to he nttrihiited tho 
establishment of tho British Empire in India ; 
and in propnrtii^n as that di.sciplino is extend* 
tho nativ<i« not in oiir aorvleo, wo 
muS. eoTisidor the power wo have acquire,] 
ojipuHod to hazard. 


The varioufl contingencies which occur in tho 
conduct of the ttlTair.4 of no largo an Empire 
as we.^ossoss in India have at all tiine.q inado 
it advisablo to avail ourselves of tho assist¬ 
ance of native troops not actually in our 
service, and to place them, upon such occa¬ 
sions, under the command of ofticera be¬ 
longing to the (A)rnpany’s Army. 

But we look upon the adoption of finch 
temporary expedients in. a very different 
light from the eslabliahment of a Bystom 
formed for the express purpose of Introriuo- 
ing European taoties. in oil their regulations 
and detailM, into the ar?uic.s of any of tho 

native governmoiits.Tho 

possible eoris^quenoes of its v-labliHlununt we 
deem of a magnitude suhioient to dot«’r u.s 
from authorising its further onoourngi'inont ; 
particularly with referenen to the Artillery— 
nriarm whi<*h it ought to bo our polics not 
t5\&ond the hnowledgo of it to th« nativei. '• 

H2 
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get their arms. One of the attacking party fell, and the rest ran away. Their 
bullets had gone high and done no damage. 

While the main body of the Legion were attacking the barracks a party under 
a subadar marched through the mist to Captain Hall’s house, extended in line 
in front of it, and by word of command fired a volley through the nnndows and 
doors. Here also the shots struck high, and as the mutineers did not surround 
the house. Captain Hall and his family escaped from the rear into the school. 
The party of the 83rd turned out and loaded as soon ns they became aware of Cap¬ 
tain Hall’s position; they had not heard the firing or alarm at the barracks, wHch 
were at a distance, but some men from the barracks soon arrived and gave an 
account of what had occurred there. 

The only casualty among the Europeans was Mr. A. Lawrence* of the Civil 
Service, who, hearing the firing, ran towards Captain Hall’s house, and was fired 
at and severely wonndfd in the thigh. Captain Hall and Dr. Young took five 
men and wentinthfe direruon of the sepoys’ lines, and after some firing drove the 
mutineers down the hill. Owing to the small number of men present, pursuit was 
inadvisable, and the British residents were assembled at the school, which was 
soon put in a state of defence. 

The headquarters of the Jodhpur Legion were at Erinpura. The lines oc- 

Vr!nn„rn Companies of Hindustani sepoys 

faced south, with the main guard, flanked by the 
bells of arms, in front of the centre. The bazaar was to the right and a little to 
the front of the lines ; to the left were two small houses occupied by the quarter¬ 
master-sergeant and the gun-sergeant; to the left of these the magazine and two 
9-pounder guns, and beyond them the Sergeant-Major’s house. In front of and 
at right angles to this row of buildings were the cavalry, and to the front of 
them the Bhil lines. The hospital wa.s behind the Sergeant-Major’s house • 
and to the rear of the whole space of ground thus occupied were the officers’ 
houses, with the rear-guard behind them, and in rear of the whole a dry water- 
course, intersected by the road to Pali, running due north. 

The only European inhabitants were Lieutenant Conolly, Adjutant of the 
Legion, and the sergeants and their families. As the mutineers descended the 
hill they gave out that they had massacred all the Europeans in Abu They 
did not reach Erinpura until the 23rd August, but the fame of their exploit 
preceded them, or flic intention of carrying it out was previously known to the 

garrison. 

Lieutenant Conolly was informed of the supposed massacre by one of his n m 
who had received a letter from one of the Mount Abu party. As soon a.s it was 
daylight next morning he rode towards the parade ground, and found the troups 
in disorder ; the gunners were running to their guns, and shouted to hi m to keep 

T irinn towards the Bhil linos 'ifuf 

Mutiny 0 e the cavalry galloping about in a disorderly manner 

as he passed their lines. He found the Bhils ready and orderly, but powerless to 

* Son of Hrigsdisr-Gonorsl (i. St. P. Lswre/ioe. 
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act against the cavalry, infantry, and guns arrayed against them. He ordered 
them to remain where they were, and galloped off to reason with the infantry, 
but they were mad with excitement and would listen to nothing. With the 
Wordie-Major and a few troopers of the cavalry, he rode towards the guns, but 
the gunners shouted to him to keep off, "wheeled the guns round, pointing the 
muzzles at him, and held the port fires ready. He halted, turned his horse’s head, 
and again rode towards the guns, taking them in flank. Several mutinous 
troopers then galloped down in front of the guns pointing their carbines at 
Conolly, and telling him to go back or they would fire ; some sepoys also levelled 
their muskets at him. Thesepoyshad now begun plundering the houses, and 
Conolly rode to the cavalry lines with the small party who remained faithful, 
and sent for the sergeants and their families. 

Two Risaldars, Abbas Ali and Abdul Ali, came forward and laid their tur- 
Abbas Ali and Lieutenant bans at the feet of the mutineers, and declared that 

their lives should be sacrified before the Europeans 
should be harmed, and some of their comrades followed suit. Although these 
men, some forty-five in number, would not allow Conolly to leave them, they 
swore to save his life or die in his defence. They offered to let him ride off 
and save his life, blithe would not leave the sergeants and their families. The 
troopers offered to take the children, but said it would be impossible to save the 
parents. At length the artillery brought their guns down upon the cavalry 
lines, and threatened to open fire on the little party* and their defenders if all th (3 
horses in the lines were not brought out and picketed by the guns. This was 
done. At night the captives were confined in a small tent on the parade 
ground. 


In the morning the Abu and Anadra mutineers marched in under Subadar 
Mihr^an Singh, were received with a salute, and told the story of their exploits. 
They completed the plunder of the station, and demanded the surrender of the 
captives, but Abbas Ali and his men refused to give them up. 

Next morning all except Conolly were allowed to go. and Mihrwan Singh, 
whohadnowtherank of General, ordered a march. Conolly, uiountod on Iiia 
horse, was carefully guarded on the march. 

After several narrow escapes from the mutinous sepoys, during which ho wa.s 
protected by the troopers, he was allowed to ride off, accompanied by throe 
<iowars, and T<'turned to Erinpura. These wr?re Nasiruddin, Elahi Bakhrsli, and 
^oiniu Kha.n, who had stoo'i by him throughout, Abbas Ali, on the advice of 
Captaia Conolly, afterwards communicated with Captain Monck Mason, Com¬ 
missioner of Ajmer, and offered to desert with a large party of h is own mrn and 
the guns and bring the party into Jodhpur, provided he a:ul his comrades wore 
pardoned and reinstated in the service of Oovernramt. Bui Capf.ain Monck 
iViaBoh’s hands were tied owing to the stringent orders of (lovornment that no 


♦ Throo men two women, and five tdnUlr(*n. 
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officer was, on any pretext whatever, to make terms with mutineers as long as 
they had arms in their hands.* 

As soon as the intelligence of the mutiny at Abu reached Brigadier-General 
Lawrence at Ajmer, he ordered the portion of the Legion at Nasirabad to bodi.s- 
armed. The men continued doing duty in the station for six months, and 
behaved well ; their arms were restored to them in March, 1858, and they were 
eventually drafted into other corps. 

The Jodhpur Legion continued their march from Erinpura up the road towards 
Pali, and on their V'ay passed through the territories 

March of the Jodhpur Legion. Ehushial Singh, the Thakur 

of Awah, who had for some time been in rebellion against the Raja of Jodhpur. 
He had been collecting men, arras, and supplies, and strengthening his strong¬ 
hold, and had adopted a warlike attitude. The mutineers encamped under the 

wallsofthefort, with the object of making common 

The of A-wpl.. * / c a t mi 

cause with the Chief of Awah. The latter sent an 

emissary to Captain M inck Mason at J odhpur, olTciing to co-operate with the 

British on certain terms. But, as in the caseof Abbas Ali, the British Agent 

conld make no conditions, and Khushial Singh made common cause with the 

mutineers. 

As soon as it was known that the latter intended to enter his territory, the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur sent a force against them under Anar Singh, Commandant 
of the Jodhpur Fort, a brave and loyal soldier. The force was accompanied by 
lieutenant Heathcote, Deputy Assistant Quarter Master General of the Raj- 
putana Field Force. That officer found the two forces encamped close to one 
another, but no picquets posted, a measure he recommended, but either by 
Ireacbery or neglect his advice was disregarded. Just before daylight on the 

Mca. of the Jodhpur Anuy. the mutineers and r’ebels made a 

sudden attack on the Jodhpur camp. Anar Singh 
called his men to arms, auid took post with the guns, but his troops were routed 
eftpra show of resistance, andLieutmiant Hoathrote was forced to mount his 
horse and gallop from the field. J he brave commander, surrounded by a 
small bund of gallant 8oldi.>rs,foiighttothelast, pntil all who stood were cut 
down at the guns, which fell into the hands of the enemy, together with the 
camp equipage and military stores. 

The Jodhpur Legion remained at Awah until the 10th October, and then 

Fate of the Jocllipin Legion. through Marwar towards Delhi, and 

oecu])ied Rewari. A force under Brigudior 
Oerrard was sent against them from Delhi, and found that on the lOtli 

Noveml.u r they bad taken up a very strong positioai at Narnoul. Ilerc they 
were completel\ def^*ate«l and disper.scd, with the loss of their guns, after a 
hard fouglit'ru-tioii, in w lich Brigadier Gerrard 'was killed during the pursuit.. 

^ 1 !ii»i 'one of nifltty evils of centraliza- ^ caHcs have beoa productive of good in tiui 

Muioy Hueh'udeib being isHiieu by Lord , apijlioation of moafluresa suited to local i^nd 
banning, Hmroiiiuled by ooiiiicillorh who ! peculiar cirtuiuiHlanocH. Abba!^ Ali left iho 
kiu'wliiUc <ir nothin*;' of the iftatoof Upper | inutincers soon after they tuarfjhod fron> 
ludiu. Iduro difi' Tntioimry power in the handij i Awah, and reinainod in conooulmout iu Bika. 
of iooal authorities would ao doubt iu many j uer until he ww pardoned. 
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CHAPTER V. 

the situation in gent UAL INDIA IN AUGUST 1^7. 

Before proceeding to describe the measures undertaken for the suppression 
of the revolt in Central India, it will be as well briefly to recapitulate the events 
that had taken place, and to review the state of the country when the first British 
column arrived within the disturbed area. The situation, as it presented itself 
to one of the principal actors in the events narrated, is well described in 
a very illuminating report, written by Colonel Durand at I\lhow on the 13 th 
August 185/, for the information of the Giovernment of India. Colonel Durand 
had arrived at Mhow vrith Brigadier Stuart’s column only eleven days before. 

Ihis report, the substance of which is embodied in this chapter, is most in¬ 
teresting and instructive, as it enables the reader to place himself in the posi¬ 
tion of those who had to decide on the measures necessary to deal with tlic 
situation in which they found themselves. The student of history is frequently 
too prone to criticise in the light of concurrent and subsecjiient cVents, which 
was not available at the time to-those who had to deal with the position. 

As the season w^as now^ approaching when the rains wouM cense, and- niili- 
tary operations become comparatively easy. Colonel Durand submitted a general 
view of the state of Central India and of the measures w*hich apiicared to be es¬ 
sential for the effectual and rapid establishment of British ixiwcr and influence 
throughout the country. At the commencement of the revolt among the native 
troops in-the Northestern Provinces the whole of this region had the several 
military posts within its circle reduced to a minimum of strength, and with the 
exception of the European Battery of Artillery at'Mhow there w'as not a single 
European soldier within the limits of the Agency* 

The strongest military posts were those ofOwalior and Mhow; the former 
composed entirely of Contingent troops; the latter consisting of llegulnrs 
of the Bengal Army, viz., the 23rd Native Infantry, Wing of 1st Light Cavalry, 
and Battery of European Foot Artillery. Neither of these forces was large, but 
both held important points, and although separated from each other by 
a distance of 50 miles, the intervening posts of Goona and Sipri on the Agra 
and Bombay road maintained their military connection w ith each other, wlnlst 
the stations of Mehidpur and Agar were not so far removed from the lino 
of communication between Mhow and Agra us not matcriallv to luld to itj* 
general security. 

The military posts of Nagodc and Nowgong, held by rcgulai Native Infan¬ 
try and Irregular Horse, and that of Sehoro held by the Bliopal Contingent, 
wore too far removed from the line of the Agra and Bombay road to influence 
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its security ; and the same may be said of the intervenirig tract of country and of 
the post of Lalitpur, held by Gwalior Contingent troops. In addition Schore 
connected Mhow with Saugor, and Nagode might be held to give security to the 
general line of communication between Mirzapur and Jubbulpore. 

It must be observed that the Central India Agency was crossed transversely 
by a line of military posts with which the Agent had nothing to do, the territories 
they occupied being under the control of the Commissioner of the Saugor and 
Narbada Territory. Jhansi, Lalitpur, Saugor, Damoh, and Jubbulpore separated 
the Agency into two main blocks; Bundelkhand and Eewah forming one, 
Malwa and Sindhia’s territories forming the other. 

Early impressed with the importance of maintaining the integrity of the line 
of communications of Agra and Bombay, no pains were spared by Colonel Durand 
to cfEect this purpose. When Gwalior met the urgent calls of the Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor of Agra by. detaching largely from the Contingent troops to his aid, the 
breaks caused by iu^ediate attention to those sudden requisitions were filled up 
by the movement of troops from Mchidpur and Agar, and for some time the 
security of the Agra and Bombay road, and the postal and telegraphic establish¬ 
ments were perfect. 

Entirely distrustful that Contingent troops could be brought to act in op* 
position to their brethren of the native infantry and cavalry of the Regular Army, 
the aim was to keep the former in considerable force at particular points where 
their numbers would hold in check neighbouring cantonments of regulars. With 
this object in view Colonel Durand was anxious to maintain a good strength 
of troops under Brigadier Ramsay at Gwalior, for they awed on one hand the 
troops and petty States of Bundelkhand, and on the other were a support and 
check to the Agra force. Mehidpur and Agar (only 30 miles apart) held in 
check Neemuch, whilst Holkar’s troops, supposed to be faithful, and the strength 
of which was little known, curbed the troops at Mhow. 

The exigencies of the spreading insurrection soon disturbed this arrangement. 
Gwalior was weakened by strong reinforcements being sent to Agra and Etawah. 
Nasirabad and Neemuch rose, and the Mchidpur Cavalry, 800 strong, were swept 
at one stroke ino the ranks of the mutineers.* Jhansi was the scene of revolt 
of Regular Troops, and, anxious to crush what he felt to be extremely dangerous 
for tlio Bundelkhand States under his supervision, Colonel Durand ordered with- 

out a moment’s delay a movement from Gwalior, Sipri, and Lalitpur, which, if 

carried out as rapidly as it was ordered, would have destroyed the mutinous t; oops. 
But they dared not move the troops from Sipri, and those from Gwalior, too 
weak in strength, halted, whilst those from Lalitpur never moved. The Gwalior 
Contingent was in fact infected, and the examples around it had corrupted the 
jinc fooling which originally animated its ranks. 

Jhansi was followed by the Saugor and Nowgong revolt of RogiilHr and Ir¬ 
regular troops ; and the Gwali(»r Contingent caught the mania of revolt and rose 

♦ They mutinied cm the way to Neemuch and murdered their olliccriJ. 



at Gwalior. ^ Then followed the hasty retirement from Sipri and Goona, and the 
loss of the line of communication between Agra and Biaora, in consequence of 
these preraature withdrawals. 


Acting on the principle already noted, Colonel Dnrand had on the 20th May 
brought together from Sirdarpur and Sehore detachments of the Bhil and Bhopal 
ontingents to reinforce the escort of Mehidpur Horse and Foot, which were on 
uty at Indore; and notwithstanding the defection of the Mehidpur Cavalry, 
^id the loss of the whole of that body, so intimately connected with Holkar’s 
orse, the appearance of strength wdiich these detachments of three different 
Contingents yielded, and the belief that Holkar and his troops were true to 
the British Government, succeeded for a time in keeping in check the most 
dangerous temper of the Mhow troops. 


The circle of insurrection'had now closed round Indore ; it was well known 
that all the military stations and treasuries of the North-Western Provinces 
were lost to Government; Nasirabacl, Neerauch, Jhansi, Saugor, Gwalior, Sipri 
had gone. Delhi was not taken, and the Bombay Column, long promised and 
anxiously looked for by chiefs and people, was reported to be countermanded ; 
under these circumstances Colonel Durand would have called to Indore the 
European battery from Mhow, but in a conversation with Colonel Platt, ho found 
that whilst he spoke confidently of his regiment, the 23rd Native Infantry, and 
Major Harris equally so of the Wing of the 1st Cavalry, every jdcii fiu thi* main¬ 
tenance of the force, the security of the magazine and its battering ordnance and 
stores, and the safety of the European officers and families, a large number, 
hinged on the presence of the European battery and the reliable power it afforded 
to Colonel Platt. He determined, therefore, to forego its asHisrance, or even that 
of a portion of it, and to trust to the check, which had up to that time held ‘mod, 
of the Q.ontingent troops and Holkar’s. 


How treacherously the latter troops acted has already been shown, and there 
cannot be a doubt that their attack on the Indore Pesideiu y was concerted witli 
^ ^ ^ ^ i^^Iantry of the Bhopal and Mehidpur Contingents, and 

with the conspiracy of the Mhow troops. Colonel Durand had since h.vrnt tha t 
4 ^ ^ content with driving off their sergeant'^ and threatening 

^o s ^ o iccis, were only deterred from joining in the attack when thiiv 
oun *y* t e two Bhopal guns opened fire in his favour ; and that tlolKnr’s 
troops dared not close upon his guns. The Mhow troops were i,, ilie.fc ;: J , ilu., 
for a month previously the European battery hors.s w..,e all niglu haTes.ed 
with the wheelers at the pole, and the reason that flu, hrt: ly on the dev of il> 
attack on the Besidency was not .eady to move until a quro ter to twelve, tlmo.di 
Colonel Durand’s note to ('olomd PIm t must have rcaclu d « n ..lart r io o.,, 
A.M., was that during the day the horses were unhsu'iiessed, enil rhe diiveis set- 
cored over the bazars had to be collected wiilt li, as they v- ov in tfe; iiloi. too!' 

tSiich was tile f. aiing with respect to the f roops at Mliow that the lOw-aesn 
hatcery which started about noon from Mhow to proceed towards Indore, ad- 
: ;-yce(i; i‘.'was said, irt a trot to Uao, a village about hali-tvsy, and reaeh.idit 


about two, so that the trot must have been slow, in time to leam that the British 
had been forced to withdraw. Instead of a trot in returning it retraced its steps 
at a gallop, aud at 3 p.m. was again in cantonments, but rushed straight into 
the fort, expecting throughout that the native troops would have taken 
advantage of its temporary absence to rise. 

Colonel Durand wrote—‘‘Here il must be permitted me to say one 
word of that truly chivalrous soldier, Colonel Platt. I saw him but once, 
when finding that his every arrangement hinged on the presence of the 
European battery, I would not ask for any portion of it, but decided to take 
the chajice of the conduct of the Contingent troops at Indore and agreed 
with Colonel Platt as to the points to which the Contingent Cavalry and guns 
should move out to support or to rescue the European battery, and European 
officers and families in case the native troops rose. His last words to me 
were that if his regiment rose, it must rise over his body; I need not add, 
that he kept his word, ind that he fell riddled with bullets fired by the men to 
whose welfare a great portion of his li e had been devoted. 

He now lies side by side with Major Harris, the equally resolute commander of 
the wing of the let Light Cavalry, and Lieutenant Fagan, the adjutant of the 23rd 
Native Infantry, who so gallantly responded to the call of his commanding 
officer when death stared both in the face ; all three are laid in the south-east 
al of the Mhow fort, and the noble devotedness to duty which worked their 
id will always be a credit to their memory, for the sense of duty sent them forth 
to meet certain death.’ 

The insurrection at Indore and the revolt of the Mhow troops was followed 
that of the 5th Keeinient, Gwalior Contingent at Agar, which had behaved 
well under Captain Carter, and the three bodies—the Indore, the Mhow, and 
the ^gar* mutineers—^poured northwards towards Gwalior, after plundering the 
Indore treasury. 

The efiect on Malwa was instantaneoiis. 'When asked by Lord Elphinstone* 
what effect on his position the countermand of the advance of Genera^ 
Woodburn’s column would have, Colonel Durand replied that after the fact was 
jjj^own he would not answer an hour for Malwa, where all, and native Princes 
ecially> agreed that the presence of European troops was indispensable. 
The result was to the full as rapid as he had anticipated, and though with tho 
of hastening to the uttermost the advance of that column, the rumour of 
^^countermand of which had produced such terrible consequences, every 
• was made both by the officer upon whom the command devolved, 
those engaged in facilitating the march of the column, 
Co one^ Agent’s arrival with that column at Mhow, a great portion of 
yet, Central India were in a state of anarchy and rebellion. 

'Ni* ^^oxigb endangered by tho mutiny at Aurangabad and the mutinonB 
Gwali^»r Contingent Infantry at Asirgarh^was perfectly quiet, 

conduct ot tue . 


^ Governor of Bombay. 
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The suppression and punishment of the mutineers at Aurangabad and the mili¬ 
tary execution of the mutineer leaders at Asirgarh* had a salutary efiect, which 
was strengthened by the march of the column through Nimar to the Narbada 

All north of the Narbada in Malwa was in a difierent state, Lieutenant 
Hutchinsonf having left Bhopawar in consequence of the proceedings 
of the Amjhera chief ; not only was that chief guilty of hostile acts, but 
the Bhils had in part resorted to their old habits, and a considerable tract 
of country was in an unsettled and disturbed state. The Bhil Corps detach¬ 
ments left at Bhopawar and their head-quarters ^irdarpur behaved exceedingly 
ill; and their conduct wherever they had been, at Indore, Mandlesar, and Bho¬ 
pawar was certainly not calculated to secure to this body the respect of Western 
Malwa. The Bhil disturbances spread south of the Narbada and the Magistrate 
of Khandesh complained of raids by the Bhils of Barwani on the frontier villages 
of the Sultanpur Ilaqua. 

In the neighbourhood of Jaora the Mewatis and other turbulent races were 
up, and the Nawab of Jaora, whose conduct was exemplary, applied for aid 
from the Malwa Contingent at Mehidpur, having troubles to contend against both 
to the north of Jaora about Mallagarh, and to the south and east of Jaora. 

f* At Kachrode, in the Ujjain District, a prince of the House of DcUiif was 
reported by Major Timins at Mehidpur to be assembling a Musalman armed 
rabble with the view of raising the Green Standard. 

In the Sundiah country, those plunderers from time immemorial, the 
Sundhias of Sindhia s Sathmahela, being relieved from the curb of the Agur 

force, were again active, and insecurity reigned wherever the Sundhias could 
reach. • , 

The petty States such as Dhar and Dewas were embarrassed rather than 
strengthened hy the Mewatis, WalayatiSy and others whom they ongi*ged prior 
to the outbreak at Indore. * 

The Eajgarh and Narsingarh chiefships had maintained order in Umatwara 
far better than might have been anticipated, but they made no attempt to 
chec the march of the mutineers, though both chiefships suffered bv the 
plunder of some of their villages which lay bn the Agar road. 

Sindhia s district of Ujjain, though in a very perturbed condition, was kept 
in tolerable order by the Sir Subah Baba Apta, and by the officers of the 


* Note, —Iho Malwa Field Force turned 
aeide on the way from Ahmadna^^ar to Mhow 
to quell an incipient mutiny in the Ist Oaval 
ry, Hyderabfwl Contingent, at Aurangabad' 
Only a portion of tbo regiment waa infect¬ 
ed and tbe only act of violence was that of a 
troopca’ who fired a pistol at tho Command¬ 
ant and was afterwards hanged. The rogi- 
men t afterwards rotpieved its honour in the 
rawptilgn in Central India. Full partietdars 
of tho mutiny at Aurangabad will he found 
in the History of thr. Hyderabad Gontingenty 
by Major B. G. Burton. 


Ill July Lieut.-Colonel LeMcsuricr di'^tirniod 
tho Gwalior Contingent at Aflirgarli and 
ejected them from tho fort, and adruittod two 
companios of (’aptain Bii'cli’a Bliil Corpj and 
two companies, 19th Bombay Infantry. 
The loaders were executed wiieti tho eohnnn 
reached ,\!3irgarK on the way to Mhow. 

fin his lliglit Ideutonant Hntohiurtou Wti^ 
protected by Hull..it, vvlio sent him under 
escort to Mhow. 

J Foroz Shah, who headed the iniuigontji 
at Mandosar. 
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Baiza Bai, who prior to the Indore insurrection drew a lakh of rupees from the 
treasury and levied additional men. The conduct of the Agents of the Baiza 
Bai was such as everywhere to excite suspicion, and public rumour made no 
other mention of the Baiza Bai’s name than as the active instigator of opposition 
to the British Government. Throughout Sindhia’s districts in Malwa the agri¬ 
cultural population evinced marked ai^d systematic hostility to such officers 
and families as were forced to traverse the country in making towards places 
of refuge. 

Of the state of Sindhia’s districts in the north little had been heard since 
the outbreak at Gwalior ; at that time those bordering the Chambal were in in¬ 
surrection. 


Sindhia’s YaTtil had remained in attendance at Indore throughout, but sub¬ 
sequent to the outbreak atGwaliorno communication from Sindhia was made, 
until within the last *f 9 y lays. The excuse was the state of the roads and dais, 
but it %va8 not a valid < *ic, as Sindhia’s posts of horse were along the line of road 
from Gwalior to Indore and the communication between Gwalior and Ujjain 
had hflon constant. Sindhia, Colonel Durand wrote, had been observing, either 
from necessity or choice, a neutral line, seeking neither to compromise himself 
with the mutineers, nor to give serious umbrage to our Government. His sub¬ 
ordinate officers in charge of the districts were less guarded, and whether acting 
under secret instructions, or from their knowledge of the feelings of the Durbar, 
they spoke and acted in a manner unfriendly to the British Government, and us 
if anticipating the moment when a greater degree of weakness on the part of the 
British would enable them to recover and occupy all Sindhia’s ceded Districts.* 
Tlie Vakil of Tonk absented himself from Indore Contrary to orders. Tonic 
TerriKnies were reported as being the focus of a Musalman insurrection and 
there was some inter-communication with the disaffected of the Bhopal territory 
No reliable information had of late been received; but theSironj Districts and 
all Tonk territory were hostile in spirit. 

The Assistant in charge of Bersia with several of his amlahs was murdered, 
the treasury and town plundered, and British authority subverted by a Pindari 
chief and a gang of ruffian followers who as yet had escaped with irapunity.f 
The detachments of the Bhopal Contingent horse and foot who were at Bersia 
at the time left the 2 )laco and the Government officials to their fate, and without 
striking a blow marched back to Sehore. 


2 s\,tr.. — In cODimunting on CJoluncl 

report, Lord Onnniug wrote on thn 
‘28tli January 1868—Wbaiever may have 
been Uio grounds auapicioji ngnijiHii 

Sindliia, or at Icaafc for wilhhokliuK from 
(Imt f'likt complotc absolution of nil lom- 

nlioity HgttiiiBt iiB, ftt (iu' liiii* will'll ( ohnif'l 

Uurand wrote, there onn he no douH thm 
His Highnci-t;. in retUraining I ho iiuuhoi 
Contingent from leaving Gv/alior until after 
iboDusnorah festival performed an nsRomuij 
aerTiegtolUoBntiab GoveenmoUt, and por- 


bup-s Huvod Agrn from (he ribkn of a Kiege, and 
w^batever may have been the conduct of 
•Sindhia’d Agents in remote parte of hirt itrt *- 
tory, tliore luie proceeded frojii hiim>elt no 
Overt act indicative of anything but friond- 
Bhip and goodwill. ’ * 

'lilt; fMibfiOfjiicnt loyal oondut^t of lh»« (’hieC 
will be set forth iu the ciiBuing naiTuUx c. 

t A large nuriibej of those mot with thoii* 
desortia w'hcu Sir Hugh Kohc captured tlio 
£ort of Kalmtgarh on the ‘iOth January lS6fc\ 
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Tlie Bhopal territory, under the rule of a Eegent Begum of great ability, 
but known to be friendly to the British Government which had given her for 
years support and countenance, was in a very dangerous state. The chiefs of 
the family had long borne with ill-disguised impatience the rule of the Sikandar 
Begum. They took advantage of the present crisis to side with the fanatic and 
disaffected, and several times nearly succeeded in inducing the Walayalis 
and the Begum’s troops to rise and declare for a religious war against the British 
Government. With her usual dexterity and by much temporising the Sikandar 
Begum had averted a catastrophe which would certainly have involved her life 
as w^ell as her rule. Her troops, however, w^ere not sound, and they had been 
endeavouring to form a coalition with the disaffected and mutinous* Bhopal 
Contingent at Sehore. That body of troops, wdth the exception of a few, refused 
to obey orders and to march to the relief of Bersia, and was in fact in a state 
of open mutiny. It was also reported that Eahatgarli in the Saugor Territory, 
a post of some renown and strength, was in tlie hands of the insurgent Walarjalu 
that is, of Afghans, and it was said that one of the chiefs of the Bhopal Family 
was at the head of this movement.* This Eegent Begum had a difficult part 
to play, and some of her propositions betrayed an exaggerated idea both of the 
weakness of the British power in her neighbourhood and of its necessities, but 
in no territory were the orders so stringent, or on the whole so well attended 
to, that all British oflicers and families passing through were to be well treated 
and provided with all they required. The contrast with Sindhia's was moat 
remarkable. 


The tragedy at Jhansi, the Bundela insurrection in the Chanderi District, 
and the rise at Nowgong shook and tried the fidelity to the British Government 
of the Biindelkhand Chiefs under this Agency ; but with few exceptions their 
condti’fct had been staunch, and Major Ellis had the satisfaction of finding them 
run true when the examples around them were calculated, whether in our own 
provinces to the north, or on the Jhansi, Chanderi, and Saugor side to the west 
and south, to encourage rebellion. 

The conduct of Eewah,both under Major Ellis and Lieutenant Osboine’a 
supervision, had been most satisfactory. 

At Indore the body of the troops engaged in the attack on the Ecsidoncy, 
in the murder of unarmed Europeans, men, women and children, in the plmidcr 


The report was correct. Raliatgarh beiniir 
in possession of the Chief of Ainbapatii? 

In a minute on Colonel Diirand’a report, 
dated 28th January 1858, Lord Canning 
wrote : “ Personally II olkar has so conducted 
himself as to give no {^ood reason fordistrust- 
ntr his fidelity ; although ho ImB been much 
loo weak to control his troops. Ah it is, ho 
^ u1 the treasure and sent it to Mhow ; mid 
dkV what ho could to save Euroi'Cuin lifo. 
C ipt^ Hungerjord, who was ia political 
charge during » ^l.s-^cc, 

MiioWwledgedHifl Highncas* wd witfffily. 


; ITis Higlihcsb hfts further been aefivt iii the 
disarming of his troops, and if he ;t< U up d' 
' his promises in bringiiig tl>L guilty, espceially 
j the highe:j^; and mo 5 ‘ proraiucut ftiiionM 
I them, to punishment, there docs not 
I appear to the Oovernoi-Ooucral in (’niouii. 

fis at present advis('i|, any reason for with- 
I holding a coiuplote and eordtul i>t ktu'v, huig- 
I meiit of his good and faithful M'rvic;*. ' 

' I'ho view ■ expve; :- d d\ llii i leiiiuie were 
I fuubodied in a leiUr O' thanks (o (k'lonel 
' Durand for i\r> clcav caid interc^iting 

‘ report. 
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of the treasury and destruction of public and private property, remained un¬ 
punished in the service of the Maharaja, who had no confidence in them and was 
unable to control them. The armed rabble of Indore, who took an equally 
prominent part in the plunder and atrocities of the 1st July, of course also 
remained unpunished, and generally in the enjoyment of their ill-gotten gains. 

According to the report of the Durbar, the numbers whether of troops or 
rabble who accompanied the Mhow mutineers in their march northwards were 
comparatively small. Such was the condition of Indore and Holkar’s troops, 
that the first paper put into Colonel Durand’s hands after ascending the Simrol 
Ghat was a requisition for aid on the part of the Durbar in case of a revolt on the 
occasion of the Eed. 


Elsewhere Holkar’s territories partook of the general perturbation, and on 
the side of Rampura there was every prospect of disturbances. Were the Mehid- 
pur Contingent perfktly reliable, the infantry and artillery would be strong 
enough to maintain order in those parts, but the conduct of a portion of it at 
Indore on the 1st July was so bad that there could not now be the same reli¬ 
ance on this tainted body as would before have been warrantable.* 

The position was summed up as follows by Colonel Durand on the 13th 
August 1857—“In the north of this Agency Sindhia, after quietly awaitingthc 
turn affairs might take, hearing of Havelock’s success to the north of his terri¬ 
tories, and that Mhow in the south was occupied by an efficient and reliable 
force, makes advances to the re-openmg of friendly communication. Holkar, 
compromised by the conduct of his troops, and wholly unable, as he says, to con¬ 
trol them, evinces much anxiety for the friendship and support of the’ British 
Government, the fact being that whatever his'original policy, whether intended 
like Sindhia, to be observant and neutral, or, which I should be sorry to believe’ 
intended to be more decided of character, it broke down in consequence of the 
troops breaking loose from him, and taught him his inherent weakness and 
dependence. Sindhia keeps under rein the assembled Gwalior Contingent a 
force he can use against us should it suit his convenience, or claim merit for res 
training its ho.,tile activity if that .suit his purpose.f Holkar cannot do one or 
other. His troops are compromised, his influence over them gone • and his only 
chance of standing^ m thejavour and support of the British Government 

«< TheChiefs of Western Malwa with the exception of Amjhera are not ob¬ 
noxious to the charge of disloyalty; they are most of them weak and helplessly in 
the hands of the troops they raised in a hurry, whatever the motive tha< led 
them to entertain the troublesome levies of Walayatis, Mewatis, etc., they now 
foci the dangers which beset them from troops whose conduct and temper 
may at any moment involve them m ruin. 

“ Eastern Malwa is, as before observed, endangered by the critical .state of 
Bhopal, the lose British District of Bersia, and the diapo.sition to resume 


•They mutinied .-it Mcliidpm’ cu iliu Slh j f „lrc‘ndy noted tjhidlihi was adjuilged 

Kovonaber. I to bavo boen loyal and faithful to ch© Jiritiah 

I QoTorument throughout. ^ 


ancient habits •which this event proves the Pindari Chiefs still to nourish. 
Umatwara fortunately is only disturbed by the Sundhias of Sindhia’s Sath- 
mahala, feeling themselves free of the curb of the Agar force. 

Bundelkhand is in insurrection along the line from Jhansi, by Chanderi 
to Saugor, and the Shahgarh Raja said to have joined ; but in the north the 
mass of Bundelkhand, though perturbed, has not broken out, and Eewah 
is staunch and as actively friendly as several of the Bundelkhand Chiefs under 
Major Ellis.” 

The means of coercion at Colonel Durand’s disposal were extremely in¬ 
adequate for the restoration of order, and the stay of anarchy. The Gwalior Con¬ 
tingent had wholly gone from our colours and was now, with its well-equipped 
artillery, inSindhia’s hands and of course at his disposal. It might act against 
us, it never could act for us. The Malwa Contingent had lost all its cavalry, 
a body of 800 good horse, and the infantry so misbehaved at Indore that it was 
impossible not to hold the whole body in suspicion, though the artillery and in¬ 
fantry were still together at Mehidpur under European officers. The Bhopal 
Contingent, after disgraceful and treacherous behaviour at Indore, was now in 
open mutiny at Sehore, and not likely to hold together long. The Bhil Corps 
was in course of reassembly, but with its character and influence deteriorated, 
and having to be thinned of many native officers and men whom the utmost 
latitude of consideration could not permit to remain in the ranks. At Nagode 
up to the latest advices the 50th Bengal Native Infantry still stood and was 
dutiful ;* but with that single exception from north to south of the Central 
India Agency there was not a gun, there was not a sabre, there was not a musket 
which could be called in aid of the maintenance of order and British supremacy 
except Brigadier Stuart’s small column at Mhow, consisting of one battery of 
European Artillery, thoroughly effective, one battery of European Artillery 
paralyzed by loss of drivers, 230 Dragoons of Her Majesty’s 14th, 250 of Her 
Majesty’s 86th, the 25th Bombay Native Infantry, details of Madras and Bom¬ 
bay Sappers and Miners, and 3rd Nizam’s Cavalry—the toUd of this effective force 
amounting to 700 Europeans of all arms, and 1,200 native troops of all arms. 

This force might for the present be considered in observation of Holkar’s 
force at Indore, composed of 30 guns of various calibres, about 1,400 Horse, and 
5 battalions of Infantry, besides a city which had shown itself hostile and sedi¬ 
tious. The Mhow force was sufficient to dispose of anything likely to oppose 
it at Indore ; but it could scarcely move from Mhow and act elsewheve until 
the compromised body of guns and troops at Indore was either dibitmied ur dis¬ 
persed.t Neither could this force advance northwards, leaving bodira like 


The 56th mutinied on the 27th Augufjt. 

had hin;n ordvired to inarch aeaiti'^t 
•^wat vcg^ortcil (u he ad on 

but two out they halted, and 
P+n ’ir ofdcers to go. These wore encort- 
to hj a few faithful men. The 


regiment then roturno I p.T'd pl»nuU r( J aial 
buriil t'lc place. 

fli did ’P.iv ' r;nd r. 1 ho vr vr-r. nn will 
be fiti n in the ; Ind 

it I lUht be remembc»'t d, wa'i the siiu.uiou aa 
itprcicnted iUsdf toColundDurand U Mhow 
on the I3lh Augn-it 1857 
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the Bhopal and Malwa Contingents in an embarrassing state of mutiny in the 
one case, and of half mutiny in the other, in the centre of territories abounding 
with the most inflammable material. A combined revolt of the Bhopal Contingent 
and of the Begum’s own troops might throw all Eastern Malwa into greater 
temporary confusion than then existed ; and should the Malwa Contingent 
artillery and infantry join the disturbances then arising in Western Malwa, all 
that great tract of country would be in a blaze of rebellion. There must there¬ 
fore be a settlement of the question as to the Bhopal and Malwa Contingents 
as a preliminary to further operations. 

To meet the situation thus described, Colonel Durand made the following 
propositions:— 

“ I have before recorded my opinion that all the troops between the Nar¬ 
bada and the northernmost limits of this Agency should be under the command 
of one person, and. that the whole of the tract thus placed under one military 
head should also be unier the Agent for Central India. It will be at once seen 
that any settlement of Bhopal affairs requiring military coercion should not 
be an isolated movement but form part of a general plan, so that after the com¬ 
bined action of the troops from the Raugor and the Mhow sides, the advance 
into Bundelkhand and the putting down of insurrection in the Chanderi and 
other districts might be effectually and vigorously carried out. 

The operations might he so executed that the advance upon Bundelkhand 
should at the same time enable the forces to re-establish Ihe integrity of com¬ 
munications along the Agra road, and thus an object which is one of primary 
moment that should not he delayed an hour longer than can he avoided would 
be attained at the same time that the country to the east of that line of road 
is restored to order and pacified. 

If there is to he no union of plan, and if the commands are to remain isolated, 
and military operations in Central India to he a series of independent move¬ 
ments in two distinct lines by two distinct bodies having little or no connection 
with each other, double the number of troops will be requisite and the work 
will not be half so well or rapidly done. 

lam averse to the contemplated advance of a heavy column, chiefly com¬ 
posed of Eiir^qMnui troops, and bringing with it*a Battering Train. 1 consider 
tlic id(.‘a wi bornr out by strategical consiflerations ; and it certainly is not by 
political ones. 

The latter demand that Indore, Ujjain, and Bhopal should not be left in 
an uncertain or an unsatisfactory state; whilst the strategical importance of 
Mhow, where all the roads from the heads of good passes converge, is beyond 
calculation, also the value of the rapid re-establishment of the integrity 
of the Agra roa»l north of Mhow. ] do not advocate, if the force be very large, 
the advance by a single line of communication; if need be it can advance by a 
double one ; but that should depend on the sfrengfli of the column and fho 
state of affairs ou the plateau of Malwa. 
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The forces cannot be assembled for some time to come, and by that time, 
as the Sendwa jungles are safe after November,* the march of the troops up the 
Bombay road will be safe and practicable ; whilst the line of road by Asirgarh, 
Barwai and the Simrol Ghat is known to be practicable throughout the year. 

The amount of force requisite to crush anarchy and restore order will de¬ 
pend somewhat on the fall of Delhi, and the success of our arms in the North- 
Western Provinces ; the unfortunate delay which has taken place in the capture 
of Delhi has been a blow to our power in Central India difficult to estimate ; and 
which now will not be wiped away from the feeling of the people even by its re¬ 
capture. 

I hesitate therefore at suggesting the amount of European force which 
would be sufficient for the work before it in Central India. 

It must be borne in mind that a post like Mhow or Saugor cannot be left 
without some few European troops ; and that between Gwalior and IMhov:, 
whether at Saugof or at Goona, there will be a necessity probably for an inter¬ 
mediate post. 

Under these circumstances the force to be effective should bo four complete 
regiments of European infantry, one battery of horse and two batteries of foot 
artillery, besides spare companies for the siege train. There should be at least 
one full regiment of European Dragoons ; two would bo better. The native 
troops with the force should on no account exceed the proportion two natives 
to one European soldier. 

This force should be in addition to the strength of the column at Mhow. 

I am writing with reference to the aspect of affairs at the present moment, 
and deem the force specified far from large for the work now before it. 1 trust 
the Governor-General in Council will excuse mj'’ presuming to enter upon these 
details ; but it is clear that in future wherever there is a large treasury, a maga¬ 
zine, and sick and families to be left behind a force, they cannot be loft wholly 
at the mercy of native troops and a native population. 

Forts like those at Mhow, Saugor and Neemuch should be made capable 
of effective defence by a few heavy guns and a small detail of European infantry 
and artillery, so as to set free a maximum of force for operations in the field, 
without risks to magazines, treasure, sick, and families of the European force. 
I hold it of some importance that this necessity be foreseen and provided for 
and that the attention of competent officers be turned to this momentous sub¬ 
ject. It is here being carried into execution as well as the nature of the 31 how 
fort will admit. 

Early arrangements will have to be made for facilitating the march of and 
finding supplies for a large force, for parts of the country it must traveise. what¬ 
ever the line of country selected, are poor in supplies of every desM iptlon. 

♦ Tko Sendwa junglcn are very unhealthy until the country b.-giu * to dry up uto i tUo 

rainy season. 
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The Telegraph Department should be prepared to restore telegraphic com¬ 
munication along the Agra and Bombay road as fast as the advance of the army 
northwards of Mhow and Indore admitted of this being done. 

Great latitude of acting without reference should be given for the improve¬ 
ment of the lines of road to be used by the column so as to facilitate its move¬ 
ments ; I have to a certain extent taken upon myself the responsibility of order¬ 
ing a very necessary short piece of roai to join on Mhow with the Simrol Ghat. 

In conclusion the strength of the column should be that above Ghats ; 
whatever may be requisite for convoys from the rear; for protection of line of 
commimication to foot of Ghats, should be extra force.” 

The measures undertaken for the suppression of the revolt, and to meet 
Ihe general situation that has been described, will be ^detailed in the next part 
of this narrative. 


CHAPTER VI 


OPERATIONS OF TEE MALWA FIELD FORCE. 


While the events that have been narrated were taking place a force had been 

rru^ nr 7 -n.. ,, « assembled in the Bombay Presidency to open np 

The Malwa Field Force. . . ^ t i i nr 

commumcations with Central India and the ^ ortn- 

West Provinces. 

This column, consisting of the troops detailed in the margin, marched from 
Major-Ge neral W oodburn. Poona on the 8th June under command of Major- 

6 Troops, 14th Light Brgns.* General Woodburn, with orders to proceed to Mhow, 

Wnnlnnmn-j-i _ 


Woolcombo*a Horse Battery. 
4-2 Bombay Artillery. 

26th Bombay Infantry. 
Pontoon train. 


to prevent the spread of the insurrection in Malwa, 
and protect the frontier of the Bombay Presidency. 


On arrival at Ahmadnagar, however, the column was diverted to Aurangabad, 
where disaffection had manifested itself in the Ist Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent, 
and it was not until the 12th July that it resumed its march. Generalf Woodburn 
having fallen ill, the column proceeded under Brigadier C. S. Stuartf who 
assumed command at Asirgarh, where Colonel H. M. Durand, Ofiiciating Agent to 
the Governor-General in Central India, joined the force on the 22nd July. 

On the 27th July the 14th Dragoons swam the Narbada, the infantry and 
guns crossing at Mortakka, a ford near Barwaha. Then ascending the Vindhya 
mountains, they were joined on the 28th at the Simrol Pass, at the top of the 
Ghauts, by the 3rd Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent, under command of Captain 
S. G. G.Orr. 

On the 2nd August they marched into Mhow, the artillery horses being so 
Relief of Mhow, 2nd August. exhausted that those of the Bengal battery had to be 

sent for to drag the guns in. On the 6th August the 
column was joined by four companies of the 86th Foot. The force remained 


♦ This fine regiment had just returned 
from service in the Persian Campaign. 

t Woodburn was first relieved by Major 
Folltdt, commanding 25th Bombay Infan¬ 
try, who died of cholera at Antoli, lu his 
History of tht Indian Mutiny, Colonel MaL 
leson, in his anxiety to do justice to 
Colonel H. M. Durand, has done injustioo 
to Brigadier C. S. Suiart, who commanded ' 
the Malwa Field Force throughout this ! 
campaign, and who subsequently com¬ 
manded a brigade unrler Sir Hugh Rose with 
gallantry and skill. Colonel Mullerfon wriU-M 
as though Colmtol Durand eommnndod tlio 
tcum; hut he accompanied it only in hia 
pohtioal capacity. The military operations 
were directed by Brigadier Stuart. Appa- 

( 7 ^ 


rently with a similar object, Colonel 
Says with regard to the question of Kolkar’a 
loyalty :—“ Durand would bo relieved by 
Sir Robert Tlamilton, and Sir Robert Hamil¬ 
ton, an old niid mueh regarderl friend (of 
Holkar) would, bo (Hoikar) felt confident, 
accept explanations regarding the events of 
the Ist July (the rising at Indore) which 
Durand would utterly conteuui.” This is 
scarcely fair to Sir Robert Haniilttni : nud it 
is at least open to believe that Holkur. while 
he showed weakncvis in the tirst in.^ilance, 
proved hinuiolf to cm the f.ddo of tlio 
British throughout. aotione Hub'ceciuent 

to the outbreak certainly were not Ihortcof 

an enemy of the Briti sh. 

) 
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some time inactive at Mhow, partly becanse of the impassable state of the 
country from unusually heavy rains, and also owing to the impossibility of 
striking a decisive blow at the scattered forces of the enemy. Meanwhile, 
as already related, a large body of Sindhia’s revolted troops, reinforced by Afghan, 
m. v 1 (. j Makrahi, and Mewati levies, had assembled at 

Mandesar, • a large and important town on a 
' tributary of the Chambal river, 120 miles from Indore. This rebel force was in 
September estimated at 15,000 men with IG or 18 guns, under the command 
of Feroz Shah, a prince connected with the ImperiarHouse of Delhi. They 
plundered Bhopawar and Sirdarpur, and then marched on Dhar, which they 
occupied on the 31st August. ^ 

This, added to other events in progress, showed that the situation in Central 
India was becoming desperate, and further inaction appeared impossible. 

The court of Dhar • some 20 mUes north-west of Mhow, was known to be 
March on Dhar ’ intriguing, and had, as already related, given 

, shelter to the insurgents and mounted the guns 

which they had captured at Sirdarpur, in the Raja’s palace. It was con- 

sequently decided to march on that place as soon as the monsoon had cleared 

off, and a siege train was organised. 

An advanced guard under Major Robertson, consisting of a troop of the Uth 
Dragoons, 3 companies, 25th Bombay Infantry, 2 guns, and some Hyderabad Con¬ 
tingent Cavalry, proceeded to Manpur in the direction of Dhar, and thence to 
Guzeri, where it awaited the arrival of the main body. Tlie latter marched on 
the 20th October in turn parties by different routes so as to invest the fort 
simultaneously on two sides, and arrived before Dhar on the 2‘>nd 

A cavalry reconnaissance underCaptain Mayne was fired onfroln the pettah.f 
The column under Major Keane, directed against the north face of the fort, was the 
first to arrive, and immediately engaged the enemy. The country was dotted 
with lakes and trees, and to the south between the fort and Brigadier Stuart’s 
column stretched a wide expanse of water ; the western side was a series of hills 
rocks, and lavmes ' 

On the approaeh of Brigadier Stuart, the rebels advanced to the attack, cover- 

"r the fire of four brass guns 

, , , ,. ^ ^‘1' south of the fort. The British force 

formed hue to moo t om. and the artillery, opening on the fort and guns, .soon 
disabled one of the latter Tl^ guns were then charged and captured by Ottptein 
Gall with a troop of the 14th Dragoons, and turned on the enemy by the sepovs 
of the 25<!h.. The two columns advancing had now driven the enemy from thjir 
outworks, but ns tlioy continued to threaten the riglit (oast) of Brigadier StuflvrtV 
flank, the cavalry under Captain Orr made a determined charge, and routed and 
dispersed them in all directioi^s. The cavalry then made a complete circuit 
of the fort, and drove the enemy into it, where they were invested, the troopH 

♦ ‘I ho chief Wftf a minor, and tho Durbar wa« held reiipon8ibIt> 
t Tho native tdwnfi 


.0?WD!A 
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occupying a ridge of hills commanding the fort. In his report on this action, 
Major Gall drew attention to the gallantry of the cavalry, both British and native, 
saying with regard to the latter, “ all proved themselves true and gallant soldiers, 
men indeed with whom I am proud to serve under the sa me flag.” 

The fort of Dhar, built of red granite, stood on a slight eminence detached 

Investment of the fort. from the town. The walls, built of stone, are 
about thirty feet in height, having towers at 
intervals. The siege-train not having arrived, the bombardment had to be 
delayed until next day, and the force was assembled in a basin among the 
hills, leaving strong posts to watch the fort. A small party of the garrison 
broke out on the 24th, but was pursued by a detachment of cavalry, which came 
up with them at the village of Chiklia. The village was burnt, some of the enemy 
were killed, and a number of elephants captured. On the 25th a sand bag battery 
was constructed 2,000 yards south of the fort, and fire was opened. On the 
night, of the 29th the breaching guns were in position, and 24-pound shot 
were fired at the curtain close to the entrance, firing continuing at night, as tharo 
was bright moonlight. On the 30th the enemy displayed a white flag, and asked 
for terms, but were informed that nothing less than unconditional surrender would 
be accepted. 

The breach was found to be practicable on the night of the 31st, but two 
Madras Sapper Sergeants, who were reconnoitring it prior to the n.s.eaidt, found 
that the enemy had evacuated the fort. The cavalry pursued them in the direc- 
tion of Maiidesar, but only a few stragglers were captured. 

flic Britiali loss duiing tliese operations amounted only to a few Icillcd and 
wounded. 

After the conclusion of the siege of Dhar, the Malwa Column was joined by 

The Hyderabad Contin- Contingent Field Force, which had 

gent Field Force. assembled at Ediabad in July for the protec¬ 

tion of North Berar and to prevent disafiiocted parties 
from crossing into the Nizam’s tenitory. This force, under command of Major 
W. A. Orr, was composed of the Ist and 4th Cavalry; l.st, 2ud, and 4th companies 
Artillery, and two howitzers,- and a wing each of the 3t-d ami 5th Infantry -all 
of the Hyderabad Contingent. ^ 

The force remained in observation at Ediabad for some time, and its ndv.anee 
was further delayed by heavy rains and by a severe outbreak of cholera among tl.e 
troops in camp. At length in October Major Orr moved forward to Hos),., mr,.bad. 
where several rebel Thakurs had broken out, and took the fou of on <l.e 

28 th, capturing a number of insurgents. He tlmn marched to join Brigadier 
Stuart’s force before Dhnr. 


Before lea\iwg Dhar, Colonel Durand directed Major Orr to in;neh with hi.^^ 
force upon Amjluin, mid diJ.-!ur .ill 
•Imjhcrn. Makrani.s, and oth r reliel', .uui flm-i fr- profeci he 

rear and left Hank of Bii'-iulior Stiuul’s column as 
it advanced noithward.^-. Lieutenant Hut, hi„H«M Bliil .tgent and fol.ucal A.s. 
sutant, was at the same time directed to proceed to Hutlam, and, with a detach- 
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ment of troops, to take charge of Dhar and Amiliera, while Major Orr afterwards 
rejoined Brigadier Stuart at Barnagar. Lieutenant Hutchinson, with a detach¬ 
ment of the Hyderabad Contingent, took the hill fastness of Lalgarh on the 8th' 
November, and after dismantling it and hurling its guns down the hill, followed 
in the track of the rebel chief and captured him on the 11th. The chief was sub¬ 
sequently hanged. Captain Keatinge, 'political Assistant, was at the same time 
directed to proceed to Rutlam, and to bring into active co-operation the troops of 
Rutlam, Silana, and Jaora. He was to march parallel -with the British force at 
a distance of ten or twelve miles, and to act against the right flank and right rear 
of the enemy according to circumstances. Boha Aptiah was also warned to ad¬ 
vance ■with Sindhia’s troops from Ujjain. 


Having dismantled the fort, the British column marched from Dhar on the 
, , f tm November, its advance being hailed with iov 

by the people of the country through which it 
passed. Captain H. &. Mayne of the Intelligence Department who marched 
with a detachment ahead of the column, reported that at the large town of 
Barnagar, which had just been evacuated by the insurgents, the demonstration 
made by the inhabitants was remarkable. “ On our coming into the main street 
every shop was shut, and only a few loiterers with gloomy faces were visible. 
But on our reaching the Kolwali and announcing our errand, the populace 
swarmed up as bees from a hive, and in one minute the whole place was densely 
crowded, as if by magic, and it was difficult to pass through the concourse.” In 
Siudhia's districts the column was dependent for its supplies wholly upon the 
exertions of the Nawab of Jaora, whoso loyal conduct was the more remarkable 
as many of his kinsmen had joined the rebels. 

On arrival at Noyla, two fugitive British officers came into camp from Mehid- 
, 0,1 headquarters of the Malwa Contingent, 

Ko'.";"' ''»> by 1 , body of the M.od«.ar 

rebels on the 8th November. The Cavalry had already 
mutime<l on the way to Neemuch in June and murdered their two officers. 
Major Timins, Commandant of the Contingent, had six guns, but the infantry did 
not defend them well. They expressed a groat dread of the Walayatis and did 
not wait to receive their charge. Major Timins having in vain endeavoured to 
rally his men, left the station accompanied by Lieutenant Dvsart and thirty- 
five faithful men of the 2iid Cavalry, Gwalior Contingent. The infantry dispersed 
ill various directions, and some of them went over to the enemy. The rebels set 
fire to the hospital, which was full of sick and wounded men ; and forty crushed 
and burnt bodies wer«' afterviards taken from the ruins. Captain G. L. Mills, who 
commanded "the infantry, was deliberately shot by one of Holkar’s sepoys as he 
wa.s lying wounded in a litter ; Dr. H. T. C.iry, in medical charge of the contingent, 
■was also murdered. Mrs. riiiiinK, whose horse wa.c 8h"i. under her as she was 


♦ Mohidpur ie notable a« the ot the ' 1H17, during the great war with the Mah- 

btttllo gained over Holkar by the BrUiah Army ' ratta Confedcnicy, 
under Sir Thomaa Eialop on 28rd December, 


misr/fy 
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attempting to escape with her husband, was concealed in the town by a faithful 
tai or, an so escaped. The rebels left the station with the guiis of the contingent,' 
an with a large quantity of ordnance stores which they took from the magazine. 
1 ^^ ^ ^Iso in their possession two guns of native manufacture which they had 
a en om Barnagar to Mehidpur, and which they were anxious to convey to 
an esar for the siege of Neeinuch, where they had only one piece of heavy 
calibre, and little ammunition for it. * 

On receipt of this news Major Orr was despatched to Mehidpur with 337 
Pursuit Of^^the^ Mehidpur sabres of the Ist, 3rd, and 4th Cavalry, Hyderabad 

u , , Contingent. Major Orr found Mehidpur evacuated 

y e re e s, w o had taken the road to Kasari, with the guns and plunder 
o the cantonment. Proceeding at once in pursuit, ho found a 12-poundcr 
gun on the road about two miles from the .cantonment, and in the bod of the Sipra 
river were discovered two 12-pounder howitzers complete with wagons, and two 
native guns of considerable calibre, as well as a number of carts containing stores. 
Had these gmis and stores reached Mandesar they would have added greatly to 
the resources of the insurgents at that place. 

After a pursuit of twelve miles, at 4 o’clock in the afternoon of the 12th Nov- 

^2th*^Novem1tof’ Orr came up ivith the enemy at Rawal, 

... , where some 600 men with two guns had taken up 

a posi ion near t e village. On nearing Rawal Major Orr divided his force into 
two portions, one under Captain Abbott to attack from the right, while the other 
under Captam Murray advanced from the left. 

The troops formed line and advanced at the gallop, and, charging the guns, 
eac party received the fire of one, and cut down the gunners. The rebels broke 
up at once, but continued to fight to the laat with much ohstinaev and determi¬ 
nation, losing about 100 kiUed and 74 prisoners. 

The men had been in their saddles since 4 a.m., and this gallant fight did 
no en un i s^se . n this action Lieutenant Samwell* was dangerously wound¬ 
ed, and two other officers had horses kiUed under them. 

Continuing his march, Brigadier Stuart reached Harnia on the Chaiiibal river 
March on Mandesar. November, f crossed it nest day unop¬ 

posed, and arrived in the vicinity of Mandesar at 
9 A.M. on the 21et, where he encamped in a position covered to the front by some 
tismg ground, flanked on the left by a Uttle village and gardens, bevond which 
were several groups of trees and another village suirounded by gardens". 

Mandesar is a large straggling town full of trees on the river Sohns, having a 
fort which was occupied by a strong force of insurgents. The British force was 
here on historic ground, where the army of the Deccan had encamped during the 
Mahiatta War in 1817. In rear was the Chambal river, deep and rapid with rugged 
and almost perpendicular banks, formerly the haunt of Piudari bands, and in 

• Afterwards Colonel Samwell, C.B., 4and Court-MarUel at 6 p.M. this day, ami 74 
HighlAndera. were shot, 

t The Mehidpur pmoner were tried by 





crossing which Monson’s ill-fated column had met with disaster during its retreat 
before Holkar in 1804. 

The passage of the river was difficult, particularly as the transport consisted 
mainly of bullock-carts, with a few camels, and it is fortunate that it was not de¬ 
fended. liowe describes the crossing in his Oampaign in Central India, “ I never 
saw a more animated and beautiful picture in my hfe than when our brigade crossed 
this river. The steep, verdant, shrubby banks, covered with our varied forces, 
elephants, camels, horses, bullocks ; the deep flowing clear river, reaching on and 
on to the far east, to the soft blue-tinted horizon ; the babble and yelling of men, 
the lowing of the cattle, the grunting screams of the camels, and the trumpeting 
of the wary, heavily-laden elephant; the rattle of our artillery down the bank, 
through the river, and up the opposite side ; the splashing and plunging of our 
cavalry through the stream—neighing and eager for the green encamping ground 
before them; and ( verybody so busy and jovial, streaming up from the deep 
water to their groimds; and all this in the face, almost, of an enemy 

formed a tableau mvffnt never to be forgotten.” 

At about 3 o’clock in the afternoon the enemy moved forward in force, threat¬ 
ening the British flanks and centre, and advancing steadily with banners flying. 
The troops at once fell in, the guns opened fire on a village * occupied by the enemy, 
and on approaching the right front the insurgents were charged most gallantly 
by a picquet of tlic l4th Light Dragoons under Lieutenant Dew, supported by 
the 3rd Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent, and were driven back with heavy loss, 
including 100 killed. 

Lowe relates that in this action ‘‘Lieutenant Strutt’s shooting was very 
true All the while this firing was going on at the village a fine fellow, dressed 
in white with a green flag, coolly walked out of the cover, and sauntered leisurely 
along the whole line of our guns, while round shot and shell were whizzing about 
him in awful proximity. He occasionally stooped down, but never attempted 
to run * he then quietly retraced his steps when a shot from Lieutenant Strutt 
struck him just before he regained the village.” 

Inthis action Lieutenant Dew with only some 20 men dashed into a mass of 
300 of the enemy, for which act of valour he was recommended for but not 
awarded the Victoria Cross. 

Next morning, in order to cut the communications with Neemuch, which 
the rebels were besieging, and from whence an attempt to break the invest¬ 
ment of Mandesar might be expected. Brigadier Stuart moved forward in order 
of battle, crossed the Bahri ford about 1,400 yards to the south-west of the town, 
and skirted the town until he gained the Neemuch road, and encamped facing 
the west of the town, with the flanks w^ell protected by two branches of the 


river Sohn. 

While making a reconnaissance Major Orr obtained intelligence that some 
of the enemy’s baggage had just left the village of 
Flight at p Goraria on the Neemuch road. The rebels were at 

once puriued by the Cavalry, and after a gallop of five or six miles* were over- 
* This riUaga was probably Kalataparam. 
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viliaffo Itronffl^'i of Piplia and some 200 were cut up. Finding the 

the cavalry returned toCamp^.°"“^'" standards displayed. 

Concluding that the infantry seen at Piplia was the advanced guard of the 

VoyeSenNcemuch, Brigadier Stuart moved 
Branch of th.. a i. forward at 8 a.m. on the 23rd, crossed the northern 
the noivh wherlTl ° . oundtho enemy in great force some four miles to 

of Goraria’ X '? strong position with their right on the village 

large mud hut^^I^^tn^ ® where the gunners had cover from a 

jowari fields, where tU-eT ^ and lines of date trees in the 

east of the village. Behm^^ Btretching along a ridge to the 

sheltered the infantry and some ^^““ses, which 

Covered by a cloud of skirmishers the i i* ^ i 
infantry, with green banners flying, moving forwa rd th f I*'’®!”® 

millet fields to meet them, whilst thefr guns at thl sal! intervening 

iodtriiruTby the flat* 7" <1-1.XSt Zr 

of distant drutl accompanied by the rumb.in. thunder 

Brigadier Stuart halted his Hue, and Hungerford’s guns opened at 900 yards, 
an en, moving to the right front, enfiladed the enemy‘s line. A gallant charge 
was then made by Lieutenant Martin* with 30 of the 14th Dragoons, who took t lio 
enemy e guns,^ ut werejforced to retire by the muBketry fire from the huts with 
the loss of thfir leader, who was severely wounded. 

The infantry having by now opened a well-directed fire on the enemy’s guns, 
ey were c arged and taken by Gall’e reserve squadron of Dragoons and the 
gunners sabred. The rebels then fled in great numbers towards the village of 
Gomm, when the 3rd Cavalry under Captain Orr swooped down upon them 

and killed many. A further advance having been made, the village was shelled 
and strong infantry picquets were posted round it. ® ’ 

While thisaction wasin progress, the rear-guard and baggage were attacked 
Attack on the reor-guard. ^ ^ strong body of some 2,000 of the eiieiuy from 

wdk tt “ ^ 'lay’s operations, he at the same time moved to the 

Con^n^nt L"? 7 Cavalry, nydoral.ad 

Contingent, and a squadron of the 14U» Dragoons. This operation having be..a 

rapicUy efiected, Major Orr found that the enemy had advanced to within 800 
yards of he rear-guard. The gunsatonco opened lire, and the cavalry then 
charged the retreating .masses of the insurgents, killing mauv and pursuing 
them until they took refuge in some gravel pits which adjoined a small pond. 
Here they again opened fire, and Lieutenant Rediuayne, Mth Dragoons, who 
♦ Colouol Martiu, C.B., Oommaudant, CcQtral ludia Horso, 1878-^87. 

72 I. B. T 
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was leading, wheeled ronixl the pond> closely foil owed by a few of his men, when 
he was killed by a volley, and cut to pieces by the rebels, who carried off his 
charger and accoutrements.* Most of the men were wounded by the same fire. 

The infantry now coming up, and Captain Abbott’s cavalry, which had 
arrived by a different route, threatening their 

Defeat of the rebels. rear, the rebels retreated to Mandesar. 

Next morning, the 24th November, the whole force proceeded to st^--m 
terming of Go aria, 24 th tho village of Goraria, which was shelled tioi three 
November. hours and then assaulted. The f ollow'^ng account 

is hy an officer who was present :— 

** After a shower of shot and shell to clear the walls arud houses of their sharp¬ 
shooters, the Royal County Downs (86th), the 25th-"Regiment, Nizam’sinfantry, 
and Madras Sapiiera and Miners, led hy Keene,? Robertson, and officers 

commanding ^fio two remaining corps » rushed across the range under fire, over 
the mud walls, and ^mid the houses began to shoot and bayonet the 

mutineers, who h id them^delves fired some of the houses, and poured a deadly 
matchlock fire from-^^he eaves into our red coats, as they dashed along the 

streets. 

From «*'iidday until evening ' the bloody work went on, the County Downs 
liespising all means but the bayonet. Occasionally a son of the sister isle, all 
covered with'sweat and dust, his face blackened by powder and smoke, would be 
seen leading tenderly outside the walls a woman or child, and a cavalry Assist¬ 
ant Surgeon humanely carried to a place of safety a Rajput girl whosejleg had 
been smashed by a carbine shot. She was of good family and had lost a father 
and brother in the fray. All the rebels who ventured to rush from the burning 
village were sabred by the cavalry. Hand-to-hand fights were going on in the 
patches of Eugar-cane near the village, and about two hundred Walayatis 
came out en masse under a flag of truce, surrendering as prisoners. At evening 
some few only remained, in strongly-built Louses at the upper end of the village. 
Captain Robertson was taking a nine-pounder in to blow open the doors as the 
infantry bugles rang out the assembly, and a more thirsty and powder-besmeared 
body of soldiers could not exist than came forth after the day’s work. Cavalry 
picquets were again thrown out around the ruiins in which this handful of desperate 
men remained, and the Brigade encamped. The next day not a living soul remained 
in Goraria.” 

This holocaust was a fitt ing conclusion to the campaign in Western Malwa. 

The rebels evacuated Mandesar, and dispersed in 
TUght of the rebels. directions. One party appeared befor^i Partab- 

carh but the loyal chief of the State attacked and killed eighty of them, and the 
TciiiJiinde.r fled across the Chambal. The main body of the insurgents retreated 
to Nnngarli, whoro they broke up their stundurda, saying their gods had forsaken 

l;hom. 

♦ Xheso were aubscfiuontly recovered at the capture of Rahatga- 6 . 
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Thr insurgents defeated at Mandesar* had been besieging Neemuch, which, 
ReUcf of Nocmnoh. relieved, and Captain Mayno. with a few 

. j sowars as escort, rode there and returned, accom¬ 

panied by some of the officers of the garrison. 

C.loael Durand now directed the force to march on Indore. The Hyderabad 

ilarch to Indore. Contingent Field Force under Major Orr remained 
at Mandesar, and the remainder of the Brigadev, 
marching by Mehidpurf on 9th December and Ujjain 11th December, reached 
the vicinity of Indore on the 14th December, 1857. Hero Holkar’s troops were dis¬ 
armed without opposition, and on the 15th the troops marched in and encamped 
in. the Residency grounds. The Residency wss unroofed by fire, and the walls 
bore the marks of shot. The windows of the Church bad gone, the bell was torn 
down, and the furniture had been reo^oved.. Over the altar rail a European 
had written—“They have thrown down thmo altars, and slain thy Prophets with 
the sword ; and they seek my life, to take it awa^.» The blood of the murdered 
Europeans was still fresh about the jail, and a woman'. „calp, with long fair hair, 
was found in the fields. But vengeance had been taken, mutineers 

were hanged, and some blown from guns.. 


• Over the gateway at Mandesar was found 
the head of Captain Tucker, who had been 
killed at Neemuch. The heads of two rebel 
ohit’ffj replaced it before the column marched 
for Indore. 

Note ,—In his Despatch, Brigadier Stnart ac¬ 
knowledged the assistance he had received 
Iroui Colouel Durund, and mentioned the 
officers of his st/iff (see Appendix), Major Orr, 
Hyderabad Contingent; Captain Qall 
and Lieutenant Leith, 14th Light Dragoons, 
Captain 8. G. G. Orr, 3rd Cavalry, H.C., 
of whom he said “ his daring oourago is ad¬ 
mired by all, and in every affair in which 
bo i ^engaged his personal combats are most 
prominent features Captains Hungerford, 
\Voolcombe, Biovti, and Major Keauo; 
hi a] or Bobertfion and Captain Little, 2r)th 
Bombay Infantry, Assistant Surgeon Butler, 
Artillery and Guauera Maitland and Thom* 


son. Artillery. 

^ his Despatch to the Oovcrnor-Geu.,^|, 
Colonel Durand vToto:—‘‘ Much of the suooc.sa 
in quelling this Insurrection is duo to the 
jiidioions daring, the thorough gallantry with* 
which, whenever opportunity offered, Majoi:' 
Gall, his officers and men, nought closo conlhcfci 
with the ouemy*—a bold one, who often foughti. 
most desperately. ” also noted the splondidl 
services of Major Orr and the Hyderabad' 
Contingent, and of the 25th Bombay ln« 
'antry, and the Bombay artillery. 

f At Melddpur the parade ground, on 
whicli Dyaart fought to the last for hi^ gun.s, 
was found strewn with accoutrements and 
ammunition, and one gun, too largo for 
the rebels to move, romaincHi. The walla 
of the houses wore blackened ruins, and the 
treofl were torn to piooes by grape and oaoia? 
tec. 



CHAPTER VII. 

STR nvon ROSE’S* CAMPAIGN IN CENTRAL INDIA. 

lat Intlrvr^^^ December 1857, Sir Robert Hamilton, Bart., assumed office 
the Governor-General in Central India. Next day Sir 
«tigh Rose took over command of the forces in Central India. 

]Oi eneral Sir Hugh Rose, K.C.B., was an officer with a distingui.shod 
Sir Hugh Rose, record both as a soldier and statesman. Entering the 
, array in 1820, he had fought in Syria twenty years 

leader the wounded.Jand captured with his own hand the enemy’s 

fleet to Til 1 outbreak of the Crimean War, had ordered the British 

an arm. d ' ^ .v Pn^’oaaad “1 osporieno. in a-nr, ho was well-fitted to lead 
an army during the present crisis. 

The general plan of operations for the coming campaign provided for 
Plan of Campaign. of three columns, one of which, operating 

theconnfrirf n 4 . from ftlhow under Sir Hugh Rose, would sweep 

Jhansi • at th”™ P '‘ootoKalpi on the Jumna, relieving Saiigorandrecapturiiig 

olneml Banda, while a Bombay Column under Major- 

'teneral Roberta operated in Rajputana. ^ 

The Central India Field Force, of which the Malwa Field Force formed 

The Cental India Field *ho nucleus, consisted of two Brigades, which were 

assembled, the first at Mhow, the second at Sohore.f 

Brigade, 

BrigadiorJ C. S. Stuart, Bombay Infantry. 

One Squadron, 14th Light Dragoons. 

One Troop, .“Jrd Bombay Light Cavalry. 

86th Regiment, 2 companies.§ 

25tb Bombay Infantry. 

Two Batteries. European Artillery 
Sappers. 

A portion of the Hyderabad Continijont EiVlr7 i nr • . 

Orr, detailed in the preceding cluapter, formed an n.? T’ 

6 F «r, lormoa an advanced guard to this Brigade. 

♦Afterwards Fiold'T^rshal Lord Sfcrath- 
nairn.G.aB., G.C..S.I. 

t For route of 2nd Brigade from xlurang- 
•bad to Sohore, see Appendix VIII. 

JAftorwardfl 8ir Charles Stuart^ K.O.B. 


^’f the anth joined on the 

together With the 2lflt Company, B.E, 

and a battery. Royal Aitifln y. 
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3n(f Brigade. 

Brigadier C. Stouartv C.B., 14th Light Dr goutw.. 

Headquarters, l4th Light Dragoons.♦ 

Headquarters, 8rd: Bombay Cavalry.. 

8rd Bombay European Eegiment.. 

24th Bombay Infantry. 

Battery, Horse Artillery. 

One Field Battery. 

Madras Sappers and Miners. 

Siege train (joined on 15th January 1858). 

A detachment of all arms from the Hyderabad Contingent Field Forcd. 

Intelligence received at Indore made it desirable that the relief of Saugof 
should be undertaken as soon as possible, and Sir Robert Hamilton and Sir Hugh 
Rose joined the 2nd Brigade at Sehore, two days’ march from Indore, on the 8th 
January 1858. 

At Sehore theln.yiiueers of the late Bhopal Contingent were tried by Court- 
Martial, and 195 exerted, 274 dismissed, and 228 re*entertained. Some faithful 
Sikhs of the Contingent were placed under Captain H. 0. Mayne, and formed, 
the nucleus of the 1st Regiment, Central India Horse.t 
A hundred miles from Sehore, and twenty-five miles south-west ofSaugor 

Babatgarh fortress of Rahatgarh, venerated by the' native® 

as a place of traditional strength,, forms*, the key 
of the Western Frontier of Saugor and Bundelkhand, the* former of which 
was partially and the latter completely in the hands of the rebels. It is situat¬ 
ed on the extremity of a long, high hill, in the midst of hills, nullahs, and dense 
jungle. The rocky sides of this eminence are scarped and precipitous, falling 
at one point sheer to the deep and rapid waters of the Bina river. The fort 
was as strong as Mahratta art could make it,, and commanded all the country,, 
and the road from Bhopal and Western India to Sangor. The only means of 
access to the fort was by a steep and narrow road. The north face was. cowed 
by a strong wall and a ditch twenty feet wide. On the west it ©veifoeks tho 
town and the road to Saugor, havingbastions at intervals along the walls, in the* 
angles, and flanking the gateways. Before this formidable stronghoH Sir Hugh 
Bose arrived with his 2nd Brigade on the 24th January. 

The fort was garrisoned by w^arlike Wahyaiis and Pathans under command of 
Nawab Muhammad Fazal Khan,. & man of energy 
Importance of Roliatgarb* end courage,, and a relative of the Regent of Bhopal, 
who, having failed in an attempt to usurp the power 
of the latter, had become a chief leader of the rebels. The Shahzada of Mandesiir 
and other rebels of note had also assembled at Rahatgarh, If the garrison could 
have made ft successful resistance, the moral effeet would have been most 


♦ rAintinclor of this regiment had 

,rriv2 from Poona witli other reinforce 
moute. 


t "Nrow the 38th Prince oi Wftle3^ Own 
Central India Horse. 
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unfavourable; Saugor could not have been relieved and the rebellion would have 
spread in every direction. The Kaja of Banpur, one of the most dangerous enemies 
of Government, who had already sent troops from Kurai across the river Bina to cut 
off supplies which were coming from Udepur, and other parts of Sindhia’s territory, 
would have intercepted communications with the west, the only base of the British 
force, which would have been left, destitute of supplies, in a country swarming with 
rebels. These, if Rahatgarh held out, could have attacked the rear from their 
fortified camps of Nariaoli and Kurai, the former of which had already beaten oS 
an attempt made from Saugor to take it. 

The insurgents made war cheaply, paying their followers with the plunder 

Deeds of the rebels. thriving villages. The Government had many 

friends in Saugor and Bimdelkhand, but the Raja 
of Banpur, Muhammad Fazal Elan, and others, by acts of the most barbarous 
ciuelty, liad intimidated and crushed the well-disposed, and rendered the rebel 
sway paramount. All persons, on the mere suspicion of being friendly to tho 
Government, were mutilated by Imving their noses and hands cut oil. 

As he approached Rahatgarh, Sir Hugl Rose received information of the 
Advance on Rahatgorli, 24th assemblage of rebels at Udepur in Smdliia's country 
January. and in his front; and in order to ensure ihc safety 

of his siege train,’’which^was a day's march in rear, and to save time, ho brought 
it up by a night march to his force, and adopted precautions against surprise. 

In going througli a pass over a range of hills five miles from Rahatgarh on 
the 24th January the officer ^commanding the leading Hankers, embarrassed by 
thick jungle, took By mistake tho right instead of the left road, and crossing 
in consequence the river Bina by the upper, the wirong ford, got into a 
skirmish with the rebels posted in the suburbs of Rahatgarh. The General had 
just arrived with the advanced guard at the encamping ground ; to extricate 
the flankers from a position so unfavourable to cavalry, he advanced and covered, 
’with the infantry, guns, and supports, their return to their proper position* 
In rectifying this mistake he had gained a good deal of ground to the right front, 
•and a company of the 24th Bombay Infantry had taken one or two houses and 
gardens. In reconnoitring he found that they were the commencenK*nt of tho 
auburba, and that to keep all this would compromise his right, and his plan of at¬ 
tacking this fort from the left flank. He therefore ordered the troops back to theil 
camp. 

Next day Sir Hugh Rose made, with Major Boileau, C.R.E., and a small party 
BeconnaigsftDce. of the 3id Europeans and 3rd Bombay Cavalry 

under Captain Forbes, a complete recoiinaissance 
of eighteen miles of the whole country round the rexjk of Rahatgarh. He asoortaiued 
that the rock, a mile and a half in length, covered and aurrouiided witli thick 
jungl^j to the east, whore it is ac* 

cessiblo. The north front of the fort was alone inhabited ; the other parts wore 
merely fortifications. The river Bina runs under tho west face. 
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The reconnaissance confirmed in all essentials tluj information on which hs' 
had based his plan of attack. Bfe carried it out by irtvestiiig the same evening' 
the rock of Rahatgarh as closely as the great extent, hill$, thick jungle, and a diffi- 

Inveatment of the rook. it was impossible 

with the small force at Hs disposal to invest com¬ 
pletely such ground, because a gi’^at part of it was covered with dense jungle, 
which, hiding all view of the enemy’s movements, enabled him, by a feint, to con¬ 
centrate videttes and picquets on one point, and then pass through the interval. 
The south-west of the fort was invested by 600 or 700 Bhopal Infantry which took 
the village of Pattan^ter firing a few shots. 


Next day, as soon as the Artillery and Engineer Officers reported that they 
were ready for the siege, the fort was attacked from 
The first attack, 2<lth January, tbe left, the soutli-West end cf the rock, under 
cover of a feint from the right against the town, from which all possible advant- 
ago was to bo d^tiycAi. Both succc^edcd. 


l/caving a troop ot the 3rd Bombay Cavalry at the foot of the slope to cover 

3 rd European p^giment. the rear, Sir Hugh Rose mounted the slope, with 

i)ctachmen% Siege Tram, two troops named in the margin, two companies 

81.pounders, 15 men, J3om- x .i o j -n i- • , • i ^ 

oay Artillery. tno dra Europeans skirmishing and covering* 

Two 5i*iinch m^ars, 10 men, breadth of the rock, two companies supporting. 

Bombay Artillery. j ^ • mi ^ 

90 Madras Sappers and Miners, and the rest in reserve. They made their way 

Two O-pouuder guns, Ilydcr- through thick jungle, and reached, without being dis- 
One Troop, 3rd Bombay Cav« covered, the edge of the open ground in front of the 
airy. east curtain of the fort, which Major Boileau had 

selected for the breaching batteries. The General directed a road to be cut 
immediately by the Sappers and Miners from the foot of the slope to the battery ; 
the left to open a communication down the south of the rock with the troop of 
the 3rd Bombay Cavalry investing the south of the rock; the right to open a 
communication down the north side of the rock with the camp, and rifle pits to 
be made at night in front of the attack, enfilading as much as possible the* 
enemy’s lino of defences. 


The enemy having perceived the position, commenced a sharp fi^re on it froitt 
their jingals and small guns in the curtain and bastions, which werb kept down by 

the fire of the 6-prs. of- the Hyderabad Contingent 
The bombardmont. 6J-inch mortars, the former firing at the’ 

loopholes and embrasures, the latter with half charges dropping their shells on 
the banquette. 


Quarter Master Thompson, commanding the half battery of the Hyderabad 
Contingent, was twice hit, but continued workiiig his guns successfully urrt il the 
close of the day. The General thanked bis battery on the grownL The two 
iS-poundors with elephant draught were brought up the hitt at 4 p.m.,. tho3r(l 
Europeans dragging thorn up the steep where the elephants (Sould not gov 
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^^ny Horse Artillery. 

Six O-pounder giins, Bom¬ 
bay Light Field Battery. 
50 Bombay Sappers and 
Miners 

Detachment of Siege Train. 


men, Bombay Artillery. 
Two TVoops, 14 Light Dra¬ 
goons, 24th Bombay Infant^J^ 


The feint against the town drove the enemy out of it into the fort, and en* 
Four 6-jpounder guns. Bom- abled Brigadier Steuart, with the force detailed in the 

margin, to take possession of the Eedgah, a Musalman 
place of prayer opposite the north face, command¬ 
ing the town and within range of the main gate of 
the fort; on this height, and another to the left, 

ligMoot;. 9-po«nd« 
battery, one 8“inch howitzer, and two 8-inch mortars. 
These batteries, forming the right or town attack, 
kept up night and day an effective fire on the line 

of defences and buildings of the fort. 

On the 27th January Sir Hugh Rose changed the 8-inch howitzer from the 
right to the left attack, in order to enfilade with its fire the defences of the north 
face. He was constaHtly between the two attacks, which were two and a half 
miles apart. 

From the town attack the General directed a detachment of the 3rd Europe¬ 
ans, supported by another of the 24th Bombay Infantry, with two companies of 
the 24th in reserve and under cover of houses and trees and of a heavy fire from 
the Eedgah battery, to take a low massive tower close to the main gate. Captain 
Lightfoot being of opinion that a howitzer miglit bo placed in it which would 
batter the gate and strengthen and shorten the cordon of investment. A coui>le 
of 8-inch shells were thrown into the tower to drive out the enemy should the}'be 
there, and the storming party, gallantly led by Captain Lightfoot, who volun¬ 
teered to accompany it, entered the tower, under a heavy fire from the w^alls, by 
the postern opposite the walls, from which it was only fifty yards distant.* 

Of^ptain Lightfoot and Lieutenant Bonus of the Engineers, after a thorough 
examination of the tower, reported that the massive construction and nature of 
its defences prevented their being used for the offensive, and the troops wore 
withdrawn from it before daylight. At 8 o’clock on the 28tli, the sandbag 
batteries having been completed, the two 18-pounder3 and the 8-inch howitzer 
having been brought up to them, commenced their fire against tlie outer wall of 
the east curtain of the fort with such good effect that it was evident that a 
practicable breach would soon be made. 

Sir Hugh Rose had just returned to the camp from the battery when the 
Advance of the Baja of rebels, coming in force out of the thick !«ngle 
Banpur, 28tb January. crossed the river Bina and attacked the vedette* of 
the right rear of the camp; another large bod vf appeared at the same timo on 
the opposite bank, the two bodies amounting to 1,500 or 2,000 men, inany of 
them sepoys and PFa7c?/at?.9. The Gcuoral moved rapidly with the outlying pmquot 
of the 14th Light Dr.^^goonSs who in less than a minute were in their saddles, 

♦ Private Davies, 3rd Europeanfl, was re- | wifli ^^roat l>ohlnr'^‘», drurn-^ bentin^f. culouri 

rnmniernled for hi«? pnllnntrv and intelligonce j dyinje, and the shod rd ^^arliKe ; hut, 

^ fids OCCUHioO ! ah rrlated, their f oin-dgo vani^ih.Ml with no lca» 

^^%Thi 9 was a body of inBurgoutfl under , rftpiilily on tlie approach of the Di.pyfoas. 
the Baja of Banpur, who .^^dvauced rapidly ; 
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Defeat of the enemy. 


against tlic rebels, ordering two guns and the rest of tlie picqiiets to follow in 
support. The enemy, who were shirmi^shing -vsntli a picquet of the 3rd Bombay 
Cavalry, on seeing this, fired a discharge of muskets and rockets at the Dragoons, 
and ran into a gorge of the Bina and up its rocky banlcs. Captain Hare, who 
was following in rear wdth his detachment of the Hyderabad Contingent, w'as 
directed to move by a short hnc and cut off their retreat. 

Brigadier Steuart, who had been called up, advancing from the Eedgah, with 
a few rounds from the guns, sent the enemy on the 
other side ofthe river into the*jimgle, and the whole 
retreated rapidly to a precipitous ridge above the village of Chandrapur, four 
miles to the north-we t of Eahatgarh, from whence they had started in the 
morning. Cap'ain H^e came up with their rear before they reached the ridge, 
and cut up some of thejn * 

After nightfall the made a feeble and unsuccessful attack on the left 

of the camp from the Saugor road. The rebels, who had come from their fortified 
eamp of Nuriaoli and from the fort of Kurai, failed completely in their attempt 
to surprise the camp and relieve Eahatgarh ; and during the whole time of tlieir 
attack the breaching batteries cont’nued their fire. Colonel Turnbull reported 
that the breach would be practicable for an assault next day at sunset. 

Information was now received that the rebels from the Chandrapur ridge had 
Attack on a convoy by the t*arly in the morning attacked, in the diffioult 
rebels. pass already mentioned, a convoy of supplies coming 

for the 'orct' from the v/est, and luul kil’cd Sindhia’s valcil who was in charge of it. 
The safety of the supplies rendered it necessary that the rebels should be driven 
from Chandrapur during the night, and Sir Hugh Eose was on the point of marching 
agaiiCJt that place when two spies reported that they had left for Barodia. 

On the General visiting the Eedgah, Brigadier Steuart reported that at about 


Flight of the gan iKon, 20th 4 A.M. the cncmy had attempted to make a sortie from 
•Taniiury. the main gate, which he had driven back with Captain 

Lightfoot’s 9-pounders. A Bhopal olficer came up and reported that he had cut 
up 25 nut of 50 of the garrison who had attempted to force their way by his patrol. 
Colonel Liddell reported also at the same time that, judging from the stillness 
in the fort that its garrison w'cre escaping, he had entered it by the incompleted 
breach w'ith part of the 3rd Europeans who, after receiving somesliots froia the 
iew' rebels still there, had killed them and taken possession of the fort. The main 
body fled by an ancient sally port and a hole dug under tin?, parapet to the south¬ 
west from which the ropes were hanging l)y which they had let themselves down. 

«< The most amazing thing w'us to .see the place from whence they tad escaped. 
To look dnv.ii Mm precipitous path made ono giddy, and yet down this place, 
where no possible footing eould be Been, they bad all gone- men and women— 
in the dead of night 1 One or two m ingled bodies loy at the bottom, attesting the 


an i onrl Lieiilcnant Vi’c'imacott ('avalrv, who served a gun wit h cfTcc/, owing 

to the paacity of Kv«nor«. 

«u<l l,.oulen»o., Moort. 8rd tSovulovy 


misr/ty 
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ifficulty of the descent. Nothing hut despair could have tempted them to 
ave chosen such a way.” [Central India during the Rebellion oj 1857*58.— Lowe.) 

The reports of all the officers on duty stated that these rebels, crossing a ford 
l^ver the Bina to the south-west, under the Bhopal camp, passed through the 

opal lines into the jungle. The Bhopal troops fired a few shots at the fugitives, 

and two or three of their dead baggage animals in the ford showed the track they 
had taken. 

The garrison, despite their determination that they would liol J Rahatgarh 
or die, had not been able to stand the shelling or meet the approaching assault. 
The investment of the rock prevented the escape of most of the chief rebels. 
Muhammad Fazal Khan, a relation of the Regent of Bhopal, and the military chief 
of the rebels in these districts, and all his slafl attempted to cross the Bina. but 
seeing the vedettes of the 14th Light Dragoons on the other bank, turned back 
and hid themselves in a cave under the rock, where they were captured. The 
vedettes and piquels round the rock cut down and took many of the fugitives 
during the day, and eighty prisoners were made over to Sir Robert Hamilton, of 
whom 24 were executed, and 48 more to the civil authorities. 

The Hyderabad Contingent Cavalry sent in pursuit of the fugitives camo up 
with and killed forty of them. 

At sunset Muhammad Fazal Khan and the Nawab Kamdar Khan, a peiiMiouer 

Execution of rebels. Goveninipiit and a son of tlio great; 

Pindari Chief taken by Sir John Sfakolin in 1818, 
were hanged over the gate of the fort, and next day 17 more, most of thorn iv.bch 
of note and all part of the garrison of Rahatgarh, were executed. Two of theni, 
brothers of the Pindari Chief, had taken part iu the murder of the British Assist¬ 
ant at Bersia; Kishen Ram, Secretary of Muhammad F.-.zal Khan, was staled to 
have been instrumental in atrocities committed on forty Christians. 

The fort was provided with a fine tank fifty feet deep, out out of the rook ; 

Contents of the fort. it woiD found great Btoi'cs of .Milt and grain, 

sufficient for a year’s con.sujuption, a few oumel.s, 
cattle, and several horBe.s, two of them belonging to Muhammad K,..,d Khan, 
one with a silver bridle; a mould for casting cannon nud .shot, and an 
immense mass of native correspondence and English ^r<-mmts. Th. re was 
also foimd the effigy of the head of a decapitated European female, which 
these supporters of a change of rule in India carried before (heir troops 
as a fitting emblem of their deeds. Other standards laken hem as at xMamlosar 
were marked with the crescent and the bloody band. In the tort wore 
found many women and children who, it is needlcs.s to , were not harmed l.y the 
troops, whose passions might well have been excited by tin afroeitit s witch had 
been committ,.d on tlicir fellow countrymen .md women (hioiigtiout fmlm. 

Aftei the capture of Eahtilgarh, the rebels who hud leliied fom t laiiiduipur 

The rebels araenibh'at ft' ('oliceriliiitc'd in (lie l.dti r linving 

Barodio. been reinforced by such of tlie g..irisou of Ib.haigaifi 

as had escaped Ejid by j\-bc-lfi from Ktiiai and other jilaee.s in Bundolkliaml. 

il 
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Barodia, on the left bank of the river Bina, was a strong village with a small fort, 
with dense jungle on each side, about twelve miles from Rahatgarh on the 
road to Kurai, a strong fort twenty-nine miles to the north of Saugor. The 
biect of the rebels in concentrating at fbis place was to prevent or endanger the 
Litish advance to Saugor, by retaking Ratthtgarli, or by placing themselves 
in their rear, on the road from Bhopal to Saugor, to cut off, as they had already 
attempted to do, the supplies coming from the friendly States of Sindhia and 
Bhopal. It was consequently necessary to drive the enemy out of Barodia. 

Sir Hugh Rose marched from Rahatgarh at midday on the 31st January, with 
the force detailed in the margin, leaving Brigadier 
Steuart with the remaining troops to protect Rahat- 
' garh and the camp. He moved forward in the 
is'^mcn ^ of 'Order of march which he always adopted when near 

combe’s Battery under Lieu- p^j^els, as a precaution against their system of 
tenant Strutt. _ surprises; that is, a line of flankers of the 14th 

Light Dragoons on each side of the road, fifty yards 
in front of the leading file of the advanced guard, 
which, with a file of Irregulars, had charge of 
the guides; another line of Irregular Cavalry 150 
yards in echelon in front of the outward flanks of 
the 14th, and should thick jungle border the ’road, 

_ a company of infantry in extended order on 

each side of it to support the flankers of the 14th and the advanced guard. By 
this means all dangerous ground was searched, surprises were almost impossible, 
gnd spies lying concealed at a great distance from the road were frequently 

seized. 

As the column approached Barodia and the river Bina they had very thick 
jungle, long grass, and ravines on the left. The 
ThG rebel ambush. flankers of the Irregulars, suddenly halting, reported 
that they perceived the enemy in force in ambuscade on the left. Being with 
the advanced guards which was under Lieutenant-Colonel Turnbull, Sir Hugh 
Rose ordered the two guns of his troop* to open fire on the enemy ; before they 
could do so, the enemy poured in a musketry fire, killing Lieutenant-Colonel 
TurnbuU’s horse, although the division of Horse Artillery was reinforced with 
four of Captain Lightfoot’s 9-pounderB, firing grape and round shot; it was too 

close for shrapuel. 

T • utenant-Colonel Turnbull with the Horse Artillery took ground to the right 
with a view to enfilade the enemy, but he could 
Action »t * not get a slant at them. However, this move- 

t,- V. t.o obtain good views of a body of rebel horsemen with a red 

r.“tea •»d..™u™g to • ’’■tod “d ““ ““ ““"S' 

♦ Tho BomUy Hot*> 


4 Guns, Horse Artillery. 

4 Guns, Captain Lightfoot’s 
Battery, ;■ 

Two 64 -inch ]Mortarrtt*Av7ui 


3 Troops, 14tli Light Dra¬ 
goons. 

2 Troops, 3rd Bombay 
Light Cavaky. 

26 men, Madras Sappers 
and Miners. 

3rd European Regiment. 

Detachment, Hyclerabwl 
CoDtingent, under Captain 
Haio. 

British order of maroh. 
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of cavalry was directed against fhem, but could not be carried out in consequence 
of the Staff Officer being unable to find a passage down the high banks of the 
Bina; two rounds of spherical case burst among this body, and they disap¬ 
peared. 


The 3rd Europeans had been placed in skirmishing order in front of the flanks 
of the guns ,* their fire diminished but did not silence that of the rebels. The 
skirmishers of the 3rd Europeans under Lieutenant-Colonel Liddell then charged 
their advanced position, and gallantly drove the rebels out of the thick jungle 
and twisting nullahs, and took possession of the bank of the river, commanding 
the ford to Barodia which now first became visible. The rebels had displayed 
so much obstinacy in defending this position in order to prevent the advance across 
the Bina to Barodia. Ip this advance Lieutenant-Colonel Liddell, Captain Neville, 
B.E., Captain Campbell, 3rd Europeans, Captain Bose, A.D.C., and Lieutenant 
Macdonald, A.Q.M.G., were conspicuous. 


The advantage gained by the 3rd Europeans was immediately turned to 
1 xi. 1 account, and the Hyderabad Contingent Cavalry, 

ocav ya ac supported by the 3rd Bombay Cavalry, under 

Captain Forbes, was sent to cross the ford, covered by the skirmishers, to pass 
through the jungle to the front and fall on the enemy in the open plain between 
the jungle and Barodia. The General followed with the four guns of the Horse 
Artillery, and a troop of the 14th Light Dragoons in support under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Turnbull, ordering the rest of the force to follow, with the exception 
of Captain Hare’s Infantry and guns, which remained at the ford to prevent 
the rear being cut off. 


Captain Forbes found the enemy’s flanks, particularly their left, posted in 
thick jungle, their centre in comparatively open ground; he charged and broke 
their centre, cutting up thirty or forty of them. The third and a very strong 
position, the village of Barodia, now came within sight. Captain Forbes, having 
observed a body of cavalry retreating leisurely on the village, endeavoured to 
cut them off, but their flight on seeing his intention became so rapid that ho 
only succeeded in killing eight or ten of them before they got well under the 
protection of their guns in position at the village, and of the matchlockmou 
posted in the dense jungle which surrounded three sides of it, and lining a wet 
noXa which ran along the front. In this action Subadar Sujat Singh killed three 
of the rebels, and Jemadar Ahmad Husain Khan, 3rd Cavalry, Hyderabad 
Contingent, was mortally wounded iu courageously attacking singly a knot of 
the enemy. 

Although theiord was a bad one, Colonel Turnbull tookhLs guns across it 
rapidly in support of the cuvalry, and when by the 
Advance of the gnns. strength of the enemy’s position they were compelled 

to eiveup the pursuit, he imlimhcred in front of tho village aii-l of the enemy a 
-guns, and opened an effective fire on their position. Captain Lightfoot with the 
battery arrived shortly afterwards. 
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The enemy anewered with guns and rockets, killing at the General’s side 
Captain Neville, E.E.,* who was acting as his A.D.C. Driven from their position 
Ketreat of the enemy. hy the fire of the guns, the enemy retreated across 
a wall and open space into the village and jungle. 
Captain Lightfoot, being directed to conform to this movement, took ground to 
the left with the guns, and gave them before they reached cover an enfilading 
and destructive fire ; the 5J-inch mortars threw shells into the small fort of the 
village and jungle into which the rebels had retired. 


It was now getting dark, and taking two companies of the 3rd Europeans 
which had just come up, Sir Hugh Rose crossed the wet nala, and bringing 
their right shoulders forward, occupied the wall round the village and surrounded 
it with the skirmishera and a troop of the 3rd Bombay Cavalry. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Liddell afterward# occupied it and the little fort, but the enemy, except 
for a few Wahyati skirmishers who were killed, had fled to Kurai through the 
jungle, leaving baggage unpacked and other signs of a precipitate retreat. 

Not being sure that his camp with the Siege Artillery and numerous stores, 
left under a small guard at Rahatgarh, would not be attacked, the General 
halted only for a short time to rest his troops, and marched back to Rahatgarh the 
same night, the men having been marching or engaged for fifteen hours. 


The enemy’s loss amounted to four or five hundred, and included Anant 
, Singh, their ablest nulitary leader and a nephew 

Casua los. Muhammad Fazal Khan,! killed, and the Raja of 

Banpur wounded. The Walaijatis and Pathans fought with their usual courage, 
even when dying springing from the ground and inflicting mortal wounds with 
.^•heir broad swords. On the British side two were killed and 21 wounded (two 
mortally). 

The resxilts of this defeat exceeded expectations. Not only wore the com- 

Besults of the victory. IZ'Tt” completely 

opened, but the rebel-s, flying fromBarodia to Kurai, 

left in their panic that place, a strong position, and Krulaasa, which is betweeii 
thirty and forty miles to the north-west of Saugor. Nariaoli, their fortified camp, 
was also abandoned. All these places and the country about them had been in 
their hands for the last eight months. The rebels also left at Kurai the guns 
they had at Barodia. 


The troops behaved at 
BehaTiour of fcho troopa. 


Barodia with discipline and courage, keeping their 
formation in very bad ground and obeying with 
eager alacrity any orders which brought them closer 


♦ This officer, who had served throng),out j 
th« Wat with distinction, onlj' 

ioinod the previous day. Sir Huph Roat>, 
knowing what oxceUent aervico bo hail done | 
00 Enwnoor Offiooi* before Sevastopol, 
bad brou^t iiim up by forced morohcM to 
assist m ine reduotiou of the fortu in thio 


country. Baring the action ho exhibited 
to tlio Wt the courage and intolligcnco which 
had obtained for him so honourable a ropata^ 
tiOD. 

t KiUod by Lieutenant H. H. Ljriytop, 
7‘2ud Bengal Infantry, Iutcri>rotcr. 
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to the The 3rd Europeans, although very young and now for the hrst time 

in the field, qualified themselves for a career of honour.* 

There was now nothing to prevent the march to Saugor, which Sir Hugh 

Relief of Saugor, 3rd Feb- T^ose entered on the morning of the 3rd February. As 
ruary. xi, x 

the troops approached the towm, not only the Euro¬ 
peans, who had been beleaguered for seven months, but the whole native popula¬ 
tion ^came out to welcome them, and there appeared to be tlie greatest joy among 

The Europeans, 173 men, 67 women, and 130 children had been confined 
m the fort since the 29th June 1857, without mucli more than bare necessaries, 
and deprived of all ordinary conveniences and comforts. Tho mortality had 
amounted to t venty-two. The men, during this trying period, cut off from all 
comiuumcation, and with tho knowlodgo that succour could not bo sent them for 
many weeks, perfonned their duty well, and nobly maintained the character of 
their country, adding another to the many instances of devotion and firmness 
which the sepoy mutinies elicited. 

Before the arrival of Sir fliigh Rose’s force, the.rebels of the Biindelkhand 
Shahgarh, Saugor, aud Narbada Districts had not only invested Saugor but occiipie.l 
the forts of Sanoda and Garhakota to tho cast and Nariaoli and Kurai to the 
north-east. The fortof Rehli to the south-east was gallantly held bv Lieutenant 
Dickens wH, a detachment of the faithful Slst Bengal Tn'fantry. Tlio relief of 
Saugor had opened the roads to the west and north, permitting of oommmiication 
being entered into by Sir Hugh Rose with Major Orr, commanding tho advanc¬ 
ed guard of the 1st Brigade at Goona on tho Mhow and .4gra Grand Trunk Road. 
It remained for the 2ud Brigade to open communications from Saugor towards 
the cast, and cut the rebel hue from Jhansi to tlie Narbada. As the host means 
of doing this, Sir Hugh Rose determined to capture the fort of Garhakota, which 
wa.s garrisoned by sepoys of the 62n.l and other reginionls that had mutinied. 

On the 8th February Captain Hare, with his detaclimsnt of all arms of the 
Capture of Sanoda. Hyderabad Contingeut, was sent to t ike the little 
^ ^ Sanoda where- tho rebels had stored their 
■supplies, inth orders at he same time to make practicable for siege artillery for 
use against (Tarhakota. the ford of the river Bias 

Nextday, knowingthegood effect which rapid nmvementshavo on die nnomy, 

March to Gariiakota. ^ cool weather for the exfeusive 

ten miles T a before him, Sir Hiigli in uvhed 

ten miics to Sanoda, and on luosday, the llth i n i r 

TvtiUa tr. ; 1 . . I ■ ^ made a double m.irch of 

railea to m.ssan, close to Garhakota, arrivinr/ * n t 

Affrir . «iuving tliero m the afMtiiioc;i. 

_ After lurn.ng off (ho high road between Saugor lad Danu.I. .( .Saorpur, the 
jungle became more and more dense, until the force had clears! a low rama. of 


^ MeiilioncJ ill tl'f** Ih prii Ij kioiit"iiaiit 
Colonel LifUicll, Captain (ynipbull, .'Ird 
Europe.Ans; (nipiain Fut-hq,, 3i-,| Ptoinbay 
Cnvidry; Captainii Wood, Macdonald, and 
RoI’d, 


gii Ji ibi'diii K!i;if!. J'ro'per \ b'j, iird 
Bombay Cavnl y. 
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hills when it grew more open. In passing under the hillside the skirmishers 
came upon a party escaping, who fled over the hill, leaving their baggage. 
Shortly afterwards a chafrassi, whom Sir Robert Hamilton had sent out, 
returned from Garhakota with inform'ation that the mutinous sepoys were all 
in their lines near the ford under the fort, arii that the Bnndelas, amounting to a 
thousand or more, were in the fort, apparently unaware of the approach of the 
force but that a post was occupied on a spur near the fort. 

On recemng this intelligence Sir Hugh Rose pushed forward a patty of 
cavalry which took the post and shot the sixteen men occupying it except two 
horsemen who escaped. 

The fort of Garhakota is situated at the confluence of the Sunar and Gad- 
hari rivers wWcli wash the outer wall on two sides. 

The fort of GarhakQtA. surrounded on all sides except the east by forest 

and the towns of Garhakota and Hardanagar. In the general form of a semi-circle 
its greatest length is 900 Yards and breadth 300 yards. The Sunar is easily fordable 
except during the rainy season. The interior wall, built of stone, is 29 feet high 
and from 15 to 24 feet in thickness. About 1,600 yards from the ditch, a wall 
extends between the two rivers, and is continued for the space of a few hundred 
yards along the Sunar.* 

On the evening of his arrival the General drove in, with some guns of the Horse 
Investment of the fort. 11th Artillery and Captain Lightfoot’s Battery, and sldr- 
February. mishers of the 3rd Europeans, the enemy who wished 

to prevent the occupation of the village of Ba.ssari; the 3rd Europeans, covered 
by the artillery, storming some houses still more in advance, and taking a ridge 
close to the walls. During the night and next morning the sepoys attempted 
to retake the position, but were immediately repulsed by the advanced posts and 

two 9-pr8. . j 

On the following morning a hamlet was shelled and occupied ; the mutineers 

came in numbers out of the fort and an entrenched camp to the south, to oppose 
the advance of the 3rd, their buglers repeating the English skirmishing calls; 
but with the dif^rence that the 3rd went as rapidly to the front as the mutineers 
went to the rear when the advance was sounded. 


• Colonel Malleson, in the History of the i 
Indian Mutiny, states that this fort was | 
attacked in 1R'>< ’7 HviRad.er Wa son | 
Mth 11 000 men, and he was uualdo in three | 
weeks to ('fleet a l-rench in the walls, and 
I ,\ in allow the ^fon-jHon In (‘vucuato 
T" *^1 1 with nil the hononts of w„r. 
'r'l'"' ’’ not 'inite correct. W al'ion had under 

I rm thin o(:on.«ion a force from 
hiH eominnTH ^ot have amounted to 

u ono’nu «. for tt.e whole garrison of SauRor 
L 1 compnsod only u tleind 

ayd ihideiMm ^ squatirone, Native 


the breach wa« reported practicable, and 
the storming party was ordered for the 
assault proposed to take place the following 
morning. But the garrison were not prejiared 
to Btand a storm, and oakod to bo ponuiUtul 
to retain their arms and private property. 
Olid rolurn to their homefl. They were cer¬ 
tainly in no condition to iiiriist on these 
stipulations ; but as their opponition bad been 
to Sindhia and not to the Britirih Government 
Brigadier Watson profon*ed not to riHk 
the lives of hi« troops in an dt 7 

o’clock on the morning of the 30th Oetohor, 
the emrisou, which originally 
to live hundred luen. lunrulieil out uud dm- 
porspd lo their homes. 'I'iiev had lost, about 
a hundred kilk<l and wounded during the sioge. 
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A reconnaissance was puslied tliroiigli Hardanagat to tli6 Pancli Ghat to co¬ 
operate with Lieutenant Dickons who had intended to advance and hold that ford, 
but did not do so, as ho heard that it could not be held, being too close to the 
enemy’s defences at Hardanagar and Garhakota. Skirmishers attempted to oppose 
the passage across the ford, but were driven back, and their intrenchments taken. 
The reconnaissance returned to camp after thirteen hours’ marching, having 
seized a noted rebel, the Lambardar of the village of Majiowa. 

The reconnaissance having made a circuit of the fort, detachments of all arms 
were left in position, investing the north-east, east, and south-east, the troops 
in camp guarding the north and north-west. Having reckoned on the Rehli detach- 
rnent for the southern inve.stment, Sir Hugh Rose left that part unoccupied. On 
his return to camp he sent Captain Hare to guard the south, but before the latter 
Flight and pursuit of the arrived at about 10 p.m. the whole garrison fled 
by the gate on the south side, and then turned 
northwards in the direction of Shahgarh, leaving all their cattle and stores, and 
their 13 guns loaded.. No doubt they were intimidated by the energy of 
the investment, the lesson of Rahatgarh, and fear for their line of retreat. In 
any case, with the numbers at his disposal, it would have been impossible for 
the General to have made a complete investment. His troops wore, siriotly 
speaking, only sufficient to guard the camp and artillery, llis force uuusn illy 
weak, as he had left a troop of the Mth Dragoons and two comp.anies of the 24th 
Bombay Infantry at Suugor. Ho had also sent the 3lBt and detachment of the 
42nd Bengal Infantry to Kurai to guard Saugor against a pDSsibltJ attack fr')m 
the north. During the reconnaissance Lieutenant-Colonel Turnbull fired the first 
shot with the 8-inch howitzer which blew in an embrasure, dismounted a gun, 
and took off the head of a sepoy in a red jacket with an English med.il and two 
clasps, who served it. The defences of the fort were demolished by a party of Sap- 
pers left for the purpose. The casualties during the operations amounted to only 
four wounded. The insurgents were pursued by Captain Haro, with half a vroop 
of Horse Artillery, a troop of the 14th Dragoons, and a troop of Hyderabad Cav airy. 
He came up with their rear just as they had crossed the river Bias at thr- villt of 
Bear, but the guns could not get over. However, the cavalry under Captain N 
went across the river, and, pursuing until dark, cut up about a hundred of 
enemy, mostly sepoys of the 52nd and other regiments, of whom Criptain Need 
killed five with his own hand. 

In his report to Government, Sir Robert Hamilton wrote “ I cannot hut 
consider it most fortunate that the fort at Garhakota has been so oa-iily tdu ai ned, 
for it is beyond exception the strongest and most difficult I have s.oiiinB uiulel- 

khand, indeed as formidable as any I have met with inlndiu. We hf vc noi only 
savedagrcatdealoftime,butwehavenotlo8talife ; whilst the impres'^iou wbioh 

fall thiscelobratedfort will make throughout thisoountry^^ill^^-‘^^t!»’^atnr 

than can well be conceived, it being deemed impregnable.^’* 

♦ Captains Hare and Need were mentioned in Gonorel’s PeapattjU, 
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Return to Saugor. 


After the capture of Qarliakota, the British force marched back to Saugor 
to prepare for a further advance. The Rajahs of 
Shahgarh and Banpur met on the 11th February 
to plan future operations, and information was received that nearly all the rebels 
from Garhakota had gone to Maraura, having skirted Shahgarh, which was aban¬ 
doned. Maraura was one of the strongest forts in Bundelkhand. The road to it 

* led through dense jungle and dangerous ground. 
In its rear the ground was open. Bundelkhand is 
a rugged country full of passes through rocky hills, thick jungle, deep nalas, 
and winding streams. 


Bundelkhand. 


The country was, therefore, suited to the guerilla tactics of the enemy, and not 
to the British force, whiijh was weak in infantry, and proportionately strong in 
guns, a great part of which\wus heavy artillery. 

Moreover, Sir Hugh Rose would be encumbered by the transport of several 
Plans of the British Gene- days’supplies, which he had to carry as the country 
ral. had been stripped by the enemy, and he had no 

organised military train. Under these circumstances, the General decided to take 
the road to Jhansi, through the more open country skirting the dangerous part 
of Bundelkhand, and falling when feasible on the flank or rear of any strong posi¬ 
tion of the enemy, assisting Tehri, and getting into communication with the first 
Brigade, which was to arrive at Goona about the 28th February. He would then 
make a combined attack on Jhansi with both brigades. 

The unavoidable delay at Saugor for the repair of the siege guns did away 
with much of the good effect of the speedy fall of Garhakota. The rebels, not 
seeing any further movements to the front against them, re-gained courage, and 
again occupied in force the strong positions in the Shahgarh and adjoining 
districts, such as the forts of Surahi and Maraura, and the difficult passes in the 
mountainous ridges which separate the Shahgarh and Saugor Districts. 

These passes are three in number, the pass of Narhat and the fort of Karnal- 
garh near Malthone, and the passes of Madanpux and Dhamoni. Resistance was 
anticipated at the forts of Surahi, Maraura, and Talbahat, at which latter place 
it was said the Raja of Banpur intended to make his last stand. 

The General determined to force these obstacles, and accordingly gave orders 
to Brigadier Stuart, commanding the 1st Brigade, to move from Goona westwards 
and take Chanderi, while he forced his way northwards, and crossing the Betwa, 
he would then march with both Brigades against Jhansi. 

An operation against the passes was more than usually difficult on account 
of the great length of the line of march. For knowing the danger of a want of am 
munition. Sir Hugh Bose took abundant reserves, as well as a convoy of fifteen 
days’ supplies. The pass of Narhat was by far the most dilFicult, and the enemy, 
having oonoluded that the British force must cross it, had increased its natural 
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difficulties bybarricadingthe road with abatis and parapets 15 feet thick,made 
of large boulders. Passage by the sides of the road was rendered impracticable 
by the almost precipitous hills, covered with jungle, which descended to it. 
The Raja of Banpur, who was said to be both enterprising and courageous, 
defended this pass with 10,000 men. 

In the meantime the General directed Major Orr to reconnoitre the passes, 
while he was detained at Saugor for supplies. 

Major Orr had advanced to Barole with some Hyderabad Cavalry, and on 
Major Orr’s operation?. 18th February received information that a strong 

. party of insurgent Bundelas in the service of the 

anpur aja had advanced from Dhamoni towards Barole and had taken posses- 
siono ana oi’tificd a post about five miles off. As the country was impracticable 

. ^ 1^^^ nothing else, he obtained 150 Barkandazes from 

tlieCustoms Police detachment at Bandri, under Mr. Bartieand Mr. Verrierof the 

I lf % ^pon the rebels four miles along the road. They 

la orti le a ridge, covered with thick jungle, with stone breastworks, beyond a 
s ream which crossed the road. From this they opened a heavy fire on the head 
o ecoumn, infantry, gallantly led by the two Customs officers, carried 
shot^^'^^^^^^' killed eight or ten of the enemy, taking two prisoners, who were 


Supplies having come into Saugor, Sir Hugh Rose marched on the 27th 
Advanc^eo^^S^^^^ February, reaching Ranipur the same day, and 

^ Rajwas, 4 miles short of Barodia, on the 1st March, 

ere by the force under Major Orr, who had collected informa- 

of^attack^ ^ ^ Creneral to select the pass'of Madanpur for his point 

* afte village being carried at the 

pomtolth.b.yo„etby th.3,dEu,op«„,, whokilled fil.yolth. enemy end look 
filty.two p.,„»e„- .nd the pl.oe we. then e„ri.o„.d by the Goad Levy, A 
he.vy 1.11 ot prevented , („rthe, .dv.nee on tbe 2nd. 

«»<l prewnt the E«jo of 

Ipni from coming from the pas.s of Narhat to 
e assistance of the Raja of Shahgarh who 
e ended Madanpur, a feint was made against 
ar at by force under Major Scudamoro, 
etailed in the margin, who was sent to the town of 
^Ithone while the real attack was carried out 
against Madanpur. The remainder of the force 
^der Sir Hugh Rose marched on the 3rd March by a 
^ountry road, and proceeded without obstacle to 
a mile in advance of whirk the pass com¬ 
menced. Up to the verge of iho de'^cent tho 
gi'ound was open for some space, but flanked by 

Ni 


Major Sciiduinore. 

*2 Troops, 14th Dragoons. 

1 T oop, 3rd Light Cavalry. 
100 Irregular Cavalry. 

1 24-poundcr howitzer. 

3 Bhopal 9-pounder .' 

24l h Bombay Infantry. 

Sir Hugh Ro.se'e Force. 

Adianred Guard. 

.'^OO Hyderabad Cavalr}'. 

200 Hyderabad Inhantry. 

4 Artillery. 

1 Company, 3rd Bombay 
. Europeans. 
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hills and thick jungle. The descent is steep 
through a deep glen, through which the road was 
rugged, being in the dry bed of the water-course, 
completely shut in by dense jungle. For close 
upon a uiilo after this it becomes more open, enter¬ 
ing on the ordinary level of the country, with the 
village of Madanpur two miles in front on the bank 
of a tank in which the water flowing down the pass 
during the monsoon is collected. The road ran 
round the side of the tank, the left being lined 
by rocky and precipitous hills. Here opposition 
was expected. 

The hills on the right of the advance to Lunia 
tlraw in and circle round so as to form the gorge 
of the pass, against which Sir Hugh Rose marched 
on the 3rd March. 


OenfraL 

1 Troop, 14th r»ragoons. 

Sappers and Miners. 

4 guns. Horse Artillery. 

Right Wing, 3rd Bombay 

Europeans. 

39-pr. guns, Captain Light- 
foot’s Battery. 

2 5^-inch ^Tortars. 

1 8-inch Mortar. 

1 8-incli Howitzer. 

Lrft wing, 3id Bombay 

European^. 

Siege Train. 

3rl Bombay Light Cavalry. 

Baggage and Convoy. 

Rearguard. 

125 Hyderabad Infantry.* 

1 How itzer and 1 gun, Horse 
Artillery. 

1 Troop, Her Majesty’s 14tli 
Ligl't Dragoon'-. 

50 H^^derabad Cavalry. 

As the column approached the pass, skirmishers fired on the advanced 
Battle of Sladanpur Pass, guard, keeping to the jungle and hill sides, but 
.‘JrdMarcli. they were driven back by a party of the Salt 

Customs under Mr. Bartie. On clearing the village of Lunia, the rebels were seen 
i 11 great numbers on the bills on the left of the pass. Major Orr’s guns opened on 
I hem with effect, with round shot and sjihcrical case, and tery soon a sharp fire 
from matchlocks and muskets proved that the enemy were in force in the glen. 

At this time the ardour of an excellent officer induced him to make an 
incautious movement with his guns to his right front, with the view of pouring 
an enfilading fire into the enemy. But he had not taken into consideration 


that this movement brought him to within fifty or sixty yards of the edge of the 
glen, in which lay concealed some hundred sepoys who, before he could unlimber, 
opened a heavy fire on his guns, which he was unable to depress on them. The 
sepoys fortunately fired too rapidly, and the officer retired his guns out of range 
with only a few casualties. The rebels liailed this event with exultant shouts, 
but their joy was short lived. A humlred of the 3rd Infantry, Hyderabad Con¬ 
tingent, under Captain Sinclair, charged into the glen at the double and drove 
the insurgents rapidly up the hill on the left. At the same time a movement 
of the 3rd Europeans was made against their front, and of the Salt Customs, 
from the extreme right, against their rear. Still further to discomfit them, 
the General sent a troop of the l ith Dragoons to a knoll quite in^ rear of the 
glen, and oounnanding a view of the lake and the other end of the pass. The 
rebels were driven with loss from the glen, and, cro.ssiug the road, ascended 
theljillonits left, for the purpose of joining a large body of theircomrades who 
had occupied the liiHi* divided by ravim.s on the left „f the road. The troop of 
Hiolloree Artillery would have swept them away with grape had not tlic- officer 
commanding it. mistaken the rebels, on account of siuularity of dross, for men of 
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Mm Balt CuBtoma. Not giving the rebels time to breathe, Sir Hugh Rose dirocfcodl 
Captain Macdonald, A.Q.M.G., to storm the hill to the left of the road with IWO 
rompames of the 3rd Europeans. Captain Macdonald conducted them ably up the 
almost precipitous height, and extending the Grenadier Company from the right, 
and supporting them with the other company drove the rebels from the first to the 
second line of hills. As soon as Lieut.-Colonel Liddell came up, with the rest of the 
3rd Europeans, he moved up in support of the other two companies, and drove 
the enemy successively from all the hills commanding the pass. 

Captain Abbott, with the 3rd Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent, then cleared the 
pass and drove in the enemy’s front. The insurgents, repulsed in flank and front, 
retired to the village of Madanpur, in rear of the end of the lake. The village 
was fortified by a formidable w^ork, a bund of great thickness of solid masonry 
and earth, which dammed up the lake. The enemy had placed their six guns in 
rear of the bund, and had been firing with them on the 3rd Europeans on the hill. 

The pass having been gained, the General sent directions to Brigadier Steuart* 
who had halted in rear with the. reserve and siege train, to advance through it 
and occupy the head of the lake. As soon as they arrived, fire was ojiencd on 
the enemy’s guns with the S-inch howitzer and the 9-pounder.s. 

At this time a niessage w^as received from the officer commanding the rear¬ 
guard that the enemy had fired on the long line of baggage from the range of 
hills running to the puss of Narhat, and some cavalry wore sent to cover the rear¬ 
guard. A few rounds drove the rebels from their position in roar of the bund, 
and they retired from Madanpur, tlirough the jungle, towards the fort of Siiralii. 

Major Orr and Captain Abbott, pursuing along the. road through the jungle 
Came up w ith the rear of the insurgents, condsting principally of the 52nd Bengal 
Infantry, jmd killed a number of them, including Lai Tribcdi, the Hanidar i\Iajor, 
who w as the instigator of the mutiny in the regiment, and wdiom they had made 
their commanding officer. 'J he enemy’s total loss w'as estimated at three hundred.* 
Sir Hugh Hose marched several miles into the open country, and oncainped 
at Piprai, but did not arrive until long after sunset, the troops having commenced 
moving at 3 a.m. The baggage did not come up until next day. The su.Tosfl at 
Madanpur had important results. The pass had been occupied by the sepoys 
of the 52nd and other regiments and by 7,0(X) picked Bimdelas. The sepoys and 
Bundclas quarrelled, the former declaring that the latter had runaway, and left 
them to fight at the pass, and general mistrust and panic ensued in the rebel camp* 
The pass of Narhat was turned, although considered impregnable by the 
^ ^ and the British force W'as placed in rear of 

Capture of t>uraLi and ^ 

Moraura, dth March. passes. Next day the fort id Biinihi, a 

fortified palace, of the Raja of Bhtdigarh, perfect 
in architect urn. and used as an arscnol for the manufacture of powder and shot, full 


♦ lu his Duspatch roportiiig this action, tlio | was monlionoil foi' fiaviiiR on .'i 'cmint. of th« 
rioucral mentioned Uout.-Colono! Liddell, paucity of oflieora «nllant!\ Ini n K»»rty 
Major Scudamore, Major (Irt, Captain-j I of Uyderabad t^Iontingcnt infantry, who 
Ahbclt, and MuedonaUl, A.Q.M.G., / cleared a dillicult poritioii of the oiioiny* 

wid Mr. Bartio. JJr. Vaughuu, (Slull biirgwu, ( 
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into the hands of the troops. The following day Sir Hugh Hose took posBossion 
of Maranra.^n ancient fort with n rloiihlo line of defences, in an important position 
on the road from Saugoi to Jhansi and from Shahgarh to Malthone. The passes 
of Narhat and Dhamoni were abandoned, the Shahgarh territory was annexed 
to the British possessions, and the flag hoisted on the fort of Maraura. The whole 
country between Saugor and Jhansi, to the east of the river Betwa, which, since 
the outbreak of the rebellion, had hern*in the hands of the insurgents, was now 
with the exception of Tal Bahat restored to Government. 

The 1st Brigade was detained at Mhow pending the arrival of the 2 Ist Company, 

. ,, X T. • j Eoyal Engineers, a British Battery, and six hundred 

of the 8Cth Regiment, and did not march until the 
6th February. Meanwhile lilajor Orr’s Force had marched up the Agra road, 
restored the telegraph ’.nd taken part in the operations already described. 

Ikigadier C. S. Stuart now i. oved against Chanderi, reaching Tonk on the llth 
February and Rijwas, 1st March, where Major Orr was detached to co-operate 
with Sir Hugh Rose in forcing the passes. The siege train joined at Dewas. 

As far as Goona the Brigade kept to the Grand Trunk Road, and then marched 
into Bundelkhand in the direction of Isagarli. Here it was reported that the 
rebels had mustered strong at Chanderi, and were manufacturing guns and 
powder in the fort, and that they had determined to oppose the passage of the 
river near the town. Accordingly the force wa.s directed on Chanderi, an im¬ 


portant town lying some 50 miles to the east of Goona. 

Chanderi liad been a great city in tlio time of Akbar, and its fort, manned 
hy the rebels who had sworn to defend it or die in 
^ the attempt, was of great strength. The fort was 

of historic interest. Babar bad taken it from Ibrahim of Delhi in 1526, and con¬ 
ferred it on one of his followers. But in 1528, Babar, coveting the place, vowed 
to wage feudal war again.st it, and entered it by escalade ; the Rajputs, after 
perf<arming their fearful rite of juhar by the massacre of their women and children, 
rushed naked and desperate on the l^fin almans until they were slain to a man. 

At a more recent date it had been taken by Sindhia’s General, Jean Baptiste 
Filose, the remains of whose old road for guns up the ridge were still visible. 

On the 5th March Brigadier btuart reached Khuk wasas, and next day marched 
phfLnfiori formidable stronghold, to which the rebels 

AclvBUoe on t/DOiUcion. i i ” 

dispersed by bir Hugh Rose had flocked in large 
numbers, and encamped at Kursara, a small village six miles short of Chanderi. 
From this place a reconnoitring party of cavalry was sent on through the dense 
jungle, warning of its approach being given hy fires lighted in the forest by rebels, 
BO that columns of smoke towered in the air every half mile, ns far as CluindiTi 
itself. The party reached a gorge in sandstone hills, covered with trees and 

und^TWood, Htid were about to ♦unorge fmm it, having caught a glimpse of the 
distant furl, and a Icinplo which ntoorl slill noiin-r, when they were received with a 
volley of mueUotrv; and, having nu infantry clear the jungle, they iclurned 
to oasup 
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Next day, covered by a strong advanced guard under Major Robertson, the 
Brigade moved forward, and a brisk fire was opened on thoin when they reached 
the gorge. But the hill sides were cleared by the infantry, the 86th on the right, 
and the 25th Bombay Infantry on the left, while barricades which had been placed 
across the road were removed by the Engineers. 

When the troops arrived at the level ground beyond, large numbers of 
the enemy were seen in the ruined temple and summer houses in front. The 
Artillery opened with round shot and shell, driving the mutineers into another 
tract of jungle beyond, from which they were driven still nearer the fort, and 
took shelter behind a temple, called Eatiabad, and wall of recent construction 
• which extended from one ridge of hills to another opposite, the valle}’’ interven- 
ing. The wall was loopholcd and furnished with bastions twelve or fourteen 
feet in height and several feet in thickness. The field pieces made no impres¬ 
sion on it, and if well held it prevented any advance on the fort and town in 
that direction. But the infantry rushed on, and the 8Gth, led by Lieutenant 
Lewis and Major Keatinge, rushed the wall, jumped into the enclosure and 
drove out the enemy, w'ho fled to the fort and town, about half a mile distant. 
The wall was destroyed, and a force, subsequently relieved by some of Sindhia’a 
troops, left in the position, while the remainder of the brigade skirted round a 
range of hills commanding the fort, and encamped. 

On the 7th March the troops proceeded to clear the ridge, which wan of sand- 
Investment of the fort, 7tli stone, thickly wooded, about a hundred feet in 
height, with a j)M 3 sage out through the solid rock, 
called the Kati Guti. The fort was visible through thi.s tunnel, over w’hicU was 
an in.?cription stating that Ohaziiiddin, King of Delhi, had caused to bo made the 
lofty gate of Gumti and Karauli, near one of the many tanks near the k«wn. 

A few of the enemy were killed here and at the .small vilhtge of Rainnagar 
at the foot of the hill. Erom the heights Brigadier Stuiirt obtained a panoratnic 
view of the country beneath. The fort was of about the same altitude as the 
ridge, built on an isolated hill, and only separated from the hciglit?, by .i 
wide junglo-clad ravine about as broad as tlie range of a nine-pounder. At 
fir.st sight it looked almost impregnable, but at one spot a ridge of rook ran 
across the valley, forming a sort of road. Across this was evidently the vulner¬ 
able part, but the forlificulioim bud btM*u BlrtnigthniK'd n- the spot wh^:U'e the 
ridge joined the fort liill, by means of two towers and a bastion of solid ma^'uiry. 
Tlii-, curiuin was chosen for breaching. 

With great difficulty some siege guns and mortars wert*. gol u{> Hi * ri<L'\ 
and fire was opened on the palace, which was a prominent feature. But tliu 
enemv’s guns made good practice, and could not be silenced. 1* was no w ivccs-^ary 
to make a road along the crest of the ridge, in order to q^i't the li<‘a\ y juns into 
positi/tu- The men were mu -li expui’cd, the trees Inung tlic onlv pnuee.i.iinn and 
much work had to be done at night. 

On the 10th Mar dt iho Artillery and Engineers, with vhe aid of elephants, 
dragged The cavalry reconnoitoHl dady init could not do 

much ti the ground was unsuitabla for thsir action 


On the night o£ the 10th the enemy made a sally, and captured the wall at 
Fatiabad from Sindhia s troops, but the place was retaken and occupied by 
the 25th Bombay Infantry. 

An officer who was present wrote :—“ The breaching commenced, the range 
being a very short one and point blank. As the battery was slightly over the 
eminence, anyone, to approach it, had to run the gauntlet of the enemy’s tire. It was 
evident Chanderi had not been so disturbed for many a year. Most of the trees were 
of a flowering description, and covered with gorgeous blossoms, while flights of 
parrots screamed among them, monkeys chattered at the soldiery, an occasional 
panther was turned out of his lair, and wild duck wheeled overhead. But the 
sun was fierce and hot, and it was a very thirsty tour of duty in all the batteries, 
which were five in number. The breaching battery being nearest the fort was the 
object of the enemy’s cspoeial attention, and they kept up an incessant fire on 
it both from their carihojl ai d small arms. One individual, who possessed a 
Kuropean rifle and had learnt to use it, caused much annoyance and many wounds 
and the bullocks bringing up ammunition afforded them excellent marks. They 
appeared to have an unlimited number of guns and wall-pieces, extending com¬ 
pletely round the fortifications. Our shells fell thick and fast into the fort, and 
did them much damage ; but as it was .so large they had plenty of space and shelter 
to escape from them, and an underground passage down the rock, into the town 
close beneath, whereby they got both provisions and water, and occasionally 
stole the baggage animals which had loft camp to graze ; on one occasion killed 
some camp follow'crs when foraging; and on the night of the 13th they 
ascended a hill overlooking our camp and fired a regular volley into it, but did 
US no dama.t7f.” 

In the Roya^ Battery Lieutenant Moresby* was killed by a round shot which 
struck liis bead. 

On the night of the 15th Lieutenant Dowker and thirty of the 1st Cavalry, 
Hyderabad Contingent, arrived with despatches from Sir Hugh Rose, after a long 
march, losing one n.an on the way. Next morning the remainder of the 86th 
R<'giment marched into camp, and the same day the breach was reported practic- 
able. Two .storming parties were told off, one for the breach under the Brigadier, 
and the other under Captain Little. The latter was directed to make a false 
attack in order to lassen the resistance at the breach, but also to enter the fort 
if possible. This j.h rty was to attack oppusile the Kati Gati whore the rock could 
be climbed and the wall was not very high. The cavalry was left in charge of the 
camp, which was striud,, <is it wou.d have been usele.ss to attempt a pursuit with 
mounted men in this country. 

Under cover of C aptain Keutingef inspected the breach, passing 

along the sc.srp of rock which connected tlic ridge of hills with the fort. He found 
the hrr.ii' h practicable, but in the rock a deep trench, some 14 feet in wndth and 
liad cut - 

• Tho iintno of f hi'* officer floHii not appear in | 4ft«rw»rd» General Keatiugc, V. 0. 

Briga^or Stuart'a liut of caiualtie®, 
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At 3 A.M. on the 17th the attacking parties formed up, and after a salvo; 

Attack on tho fort, l7tli fi^^d at dawn, the stormcrs rushed the fort, both 
^March. parties arriving simultaneously. The enemy’s 

guns were loaded, and they returned the fire, but most of their shot passed over 
the heads of the assailants. Scaling ladders were thrown across the trench 
at the base of the breach, and the soldiers dashed into the fort, taking gun after 
gnn, shooting or bayoneting the rebels, or dashing them down the precipice in¬ 
to the ravine below. A magazine exploded and blew up seven of the 86th, but 
the fort was soon cleared, and then the j^alace and buildings beyond it. Most of 

1 i. i. enemy fled through the town beneath and into 

Flight of the rebels. xi, • i . j a i. • x x i 

the jungle beyond. A number were intercepted 

and cutup by aforce of cavalryunder Major Orron the 18th. This force had gone 

to Tal Bahat for the purpose on the 12th, and the enemy abandoned the fort 

there next morning. 

The fort was dismantled, and a great number of guns were taken, whilst about 
a hundred dead were found. On the British side 1 officer and 2 men were 
killed, 4 officers and 19 men wounded. 

A garrison of Sindhia’s men was left in the fort. On the 19th the 14th 
Dragoons marched to join tho 2nd Brigade. 

Marching in the direction of Jhansi, Sir Hugh Rose with his 2nd Brigade 

Advance on Jhansi. reached Kanpur on the .10th. Tho palace, a very 

strong and extensive fortified residence, was aban¬ 
doned by tho Raja, and was destroyed. Tn it was found a complete manu¬ 
factory for casting guns and mortars, as well as a quantity of clothing belonging 
to corps that had mutinied. Tlie town was quite empty. The British force 
marched on to Tal Bahat, which was reached on the 14th, and from there opened 
communication with the Ist Brigade. 

I'ere news was received that the rebels had taken tho fort of Barwa Sugar, 
and Tvero besieging the fort of Orc]il,a, about .10 miles to the north-east. On 
the 17th Sir Hugh Rose encamped on the left bank of the Betwa river, and on 
the 19th he reached Chachanpur, U miles from .Thansi. Tho following interest- 
latolligonco regarding onomy. -Abstract of Intelligence is recorded as having 

T.1 T 1 • '■'^'’■eived here by Sir R. Hamilton from one 

Uaneshi Lai, dated Jhansi, 14th Mar«h - Tiu -n vx i * j 

/T»i, 1 £ 17 ' \ .— liala Bhao Pimdit, Dulaju, and 

Lunoshju (Thakurs ofKerwa) mthesprxnV^ • , / 

rtf MViniir ivn 4 . 1 X Ti- • ‘^f^ho Rani, who31 nee last month were 

at iMhow, have returned to Jhansi with f itrr. i x xi. i * i r x 

Tmvahir T^*T1 A i rn i thousaild Ror.SC aud foot. 

^1. b.cH„ .1 

f ^ fh fine Hark ara on mo in 

from the vdlugc of Khajurahu m the Paehor District, and reported that the sou 
„f the Raia of Narw.ar w.th 1,500 ,no„ ,..ad come to the village of Madoyra and 

intends going to Tantia Topi, the Nana’s A ti r i • 

w.ml {Iiab be should proceed to his destination without passing through Jhansi. 

got out of it, but the Raid do(».‘i not allow 


All the inhabitants of the town wish 

them to do .so. acting t,pon ihe Hindi proverh • A .lyi,„ h-per wi.shos to have 

vnmo iiilocump (luH morning and stated 


companions." A camcirnan fromDatiac. 


that esterday morning he saw about 200 horse’ and foot of the Rani of Jhansi 
at the village of Lohar; asking them what was going on at Jhansi, he was informed 
that Mardan Singh of Banpur reached .Jhansi on the 15th instant. He stated to 
have seen about 400 horse and foot at the village of Babina. No one on the part 
of the Rani of Jhansi was seen by the camelman on this side of Babina.” 

Information reached Government that'the rebels had defeated the troops 
of the Charkhari Raja, taken the town of Charkhari, and burnt half of it, and 
were besieging the Raja in the fort. Sir Hugh Rose was accordingly directed 
to operate in that direction if possible ; but in consultation with Sir R. Hamilton 
he decided that it would be inexpedient to turn aside from Jhansi, the direct 
obiective of the campaign. 

On the 30th the cavalry, horse artillery, and light field guns of the 2nd Brigade 
were sent on from Chachanpur to reconnoitre and invest Jhansi, the great strong- ' 
hold of the rebel pow^r in Gentral India, held by one of the bitterest enemies 
of Government, and the ^ene of one of the most atrocious massacres of the 

mutiny. j 

Next day the General encamped at Simra, and arrived before Jhansi on the 
21st. His cavalry had the day before sabred about 
100 armed Bundelas who had been summoned by 
the Rani and were endeavouring to enter the place. 

Having no plan, or even correct description of the fortress and city, the 
General had to make long and repeated reconnaissances, which delayed siege 
operations for some days. The great strength of the fort, natural as well as 
artificial, entitles it to a place among fortresses. Its aspect was imposing, stand¬ 
ing as it did in bold relief on a hot and inhospitable looking granite plain, 
from which sprang a few huge hills and bold, woodless crags. The fort stands 
on an elevated rock, rising out of the plain. It is built of excellent and most 
massive masonry and commands the city and surrounding country. It is 
difficult to breach, because composed of granite, its wall varying in thickness 
from sixteen to twenty feet. 

The forthas extensive and elaborate outworksof the same solid construction, 
with front and flanking embrasures for artillery fire, and loopholes, of which in 
gomeplaces there wore five tiers for musketry. Guns placed on the high towers 
of the fort commanded the surrounding country. One tower, called the “ white 
turret,” had lately been raised in height by the rebels, and armed with heavy 
ordnance. The fortress is surrounded by the city of Jhansi on all sides except 
the west and part of the south face. The steepness of the rock protects the 
west the ions springing fi‘om the centre of its south 

^ • * running south and ending in a high mound or mamelon, protects by 
^fl^nking fir® south face. The mound was fortified by a strong circular 
r t^on for 5 guns, round part of which was drawn a ditch of solid masonry 12 feet 
deep and 15 feet broad. Numbers of men were always at work in the mound. 

Tbe city of Jhansi is about IJinilcpin cirouniference, andwnssurroundedby 

a fortified and massive walk from 6 to 12 feet i-hick, and varying in height from 
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-4 18 to 30 feet, with numerous Hanking bastions aimed as batteries with ordnance 

and loopholes with a banquette for infantry. 

Outside the walls the city was girt with wood, except some parts of the east 
and south fronts. On the former was a picturesque lake and water palace ; to 
the south, between the British camp and the city, were the remains of the 
cantonments. Temples with their gardens, one theJokan Bagh, the scene of 
the massacre of the English inhabitants; and two rocky ridges, the eastmost 
called Kapu Tckri, both important positions, faced and threatened the south 
face of the city wall and fort. The enemy was visible in great numbers near 
the ruined bungalows intervening between the camp and ^ city. After the 
interchange of a few shots, and a show of cavalry and artillery, tuey retreated 
into the gardens near their defences and Sii Hugh Rose and his stall proceeded 
CO reconnoitre che position, and drew cho fire of most of their batteries. 

On the 23rd March the place was thoroughly invested by the cavalry. Seven 

Investment and siege of flying camps of cavalry were established; one 
Jhansi, 23rd March. large outpost, on the most distant side of the 

town, was under Major Gall, who had also two nine-pounders; another, 
oppositethe water palace, was commanded by Captain Thompson; Captain Forbes 
commanded one of the 3rd Bombay Cavalry; and Captains Abbott, Murray, and 
Clerk those of the Hyderabad Contingent. These camps detached to the front 
outposts and vedettes, which watched and prevented all issue from the city, day 
and night, each camp, on any attempt being made to force its line, was to call 
on the others for help. The road from the city was obstructed by trenches and 
abatis. Prisoners were taken every night, and one party from Kalpi was 
captured bringing a convoy of rockets. 

The 1st Brigade joined on the 25th and encamped about two miles from the 
other one, and a mile from the fort. 

The attack of Jhansi ofiered serious difficulties. There were no means of 
breaching the fort except from the south, bub the south was flanked by the 
fortified city wall and mound above described. . The rocky ridge was excellent 
for a breaching battery, except that it was too far off, 640 yards, and the fire 
/ from it would have been oblique. The mound enfiladed two walls of the city, 
and commanded the whole of the outh quarter of it, including the palace# 

It was evident that the capture of theonound was the first most important 
operation, because its occupation ensured, in all probability, that of the south of 
the city, and of the palace, affording also the means of constructing, by ap¬ 
proaches, an advanced breaching battery. 

It was, therefore, desirable to concentrate a heavy fire on the mound and 
on the south of the city in order to drive the enemy out of them, and facilitate 
their capture; to breach the wall close to the mound, and to dismantle the 
enemy^s defences which protected the mound and opposed an attack. This 
was effected, first, by occupying and placing batteries on a rocky knoll, the 
right attack, which the General had found during hia reconnaissance to the 
south of the lake opposite the^Orohha gate, and south-east wall of the town, 
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which took in reverse the mound and two walls running from it. Secondly, 
on the rocky ridge the left attack. 

“ The right attack was always a busy spot, for there were gabions to be made,, 
sand-bags to be filled, furnaces for heating shot requiring constant attention. Ad¬ 
vantage wastaken of a height hard by toerect a telegraph, which was worked by 
signal flags, and in case of necessity indicated to the flying outposts, “ enemy es¬ 
caping,” “enemy advancing,” and, like a weather vane, the direction in which 
they might be coming or going, and was the signal for officers commanding out¬ 
posts to^“let loose the dogs of war.” At night also a shell was despatched 
into the city every few minutes, which occasionally fired their stacks of hay 
and forage, causing vast conflagrations, illuminating the city, and there were 
minor fires and flamcsrcBulting from the burning of the dead.” 

The batteries could not be completed until the arrival of the Ist Brigade and 
their siege guns on the 25th. In the meantime the right attack opened fire from 
an 8-inch howitzer and two 8 inch mortars on the rear of the mOund and 
the south of the city. Sir R. Hamilton estimated the numbers of the garrison 
at 10 000 Bundelas and Wahyatis, and 1,500 sepoys, of whom 400 were caval¬ 
ry and the number of guns in the city and fort at 30 or 40. 

The chief of the rebel artillery was a first rate gunner, who had under 
him two companies of golandaz. The manner in which the rebels served their 
‘red their defences, and reopened fire from batteries and guns repeatedly 

guns, p ^s re^^rhable. From some batteries they returned shot for shot. 

® ^gj. 0 geen working in the batteries and carrying ammunition. The 

° T 7 vthing indicated a general and determined resistance, which was not 
■ * -as the inliabitanls from the Rani downwords were more or less 
concerned in the murder and plunder of the English. There was hardly a house 
■ Jbansi which did not contain some article of English plunder, and politically 
eakiug the rebel confederacy knew well, that if Jhansi, the richest Hindu 
city and most important fortress in Central India, fell, the cause of the 
insurgents in this part of India would fall also. 

The lire of the right attack opened on the 28th, and on the first day cleared 
The bombnidmcnt. the mound of workmen and the enemy. 

On the 24th the rocky ridge was occupied by Captain G. Hare with a 
- (.jjineiit of the Hyderabad Contingent, and two 5^-inch mortars which 
d oil mound and the houses adjacent to it. On the 25th, the siege 
^ • f the IfltBrigad® having arrived, batteries were constructed and opened 
the 2 fifchto the 29th on the rocky ridge as follows, forming the left 
T-^v iS'pr®' f*! dismantle the defences of the fort, two 10 -iuch mortars 

* fort, two 8 -inch mortars and one 8 -inch howitzer to act on the 

^ ^ Ac ^t\ ftdiacentwall and city. One 18-pounder to breach the wa.)l near 
of the mound, which was thus exposed to a vertical and horizontal 
on its right face and loft rear. The IS-pounders were changed from 
travelling to garrison caxriageB. 
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The enemy had thirteen batteries, all of which were named by the general 
t o avoid confusion. 

The fire of the two 18-pounders was so effective that towards sunset the 
parapets of the white turret, the black tower, and the tree tower, which faced the 
attack, were nearly destroyed. The two 10-inch mortars created great havoc 
in the fort, and a powder magazine was blown up on the third shot. 

The breaching gun, so solid was the wall and so hard the masonry, 
did not make a practicable breach until the 30th. The enemy retrenched the 
breach with a double row of palisades filled with earth, on which fire was directed 
with red hot shot, and part of the stockade was destroyed. Riflemen to fire at 
the parapets, embrasures, and loopholes were placed in all the batteries, with 
sand-bag loopholes, and posts of riflemen were distributed in the temples and 
garden of the east and south side of the city, while the Jokan Bagh was 
occupied byapicquet of rifles. All these caused numerous casualties among 
the rebels in the town as well as in the parapets. 

Two of the enemy’s defences, which annoyedtheleft attack the most, were 
the wheel tower on the south and the garden battery ona rock in roar of the west 
wall of the city. To silence the former a new battery called the Kapu Tckri or 
East Battery was established on a ridge to the east of the rocky rid^, with two 
5i-inch mortars, which, not proving sufficient, had two 8-iiich mortars and a 
9-pounder substituted for them. A 24-pounder howitzer was afterwards added 
to enfilade the wall ruimiiig eastwards from the mound. 

Before the sand-bag battery could be made for the 9-pounder, acting Bom¬ 
bardier Brenna, quite a lad, commanded and pointed the 9-pounder in the open, 
silenced the enemy’s gun in battery in the bastion, besides destroying its 
defences. The General praised him for his good service on the ground and 
promoted him. 

The two 8-inch mortars, and occasionally the two 10-inch mortars of the 
left attack, answered the garden battery, shelling also the Naya Basti, and live 
wells where the sepoys had taken up their quarters on account of the good water. 
After the capture * of Jhansi the havoc caused by the shelling and cannonade 
was seen in the city, and the rebels ackiiov^dcdgod to have had from sixty to 
seventy men a day Idlled. 

By the 30th the defences of the fort and city were dismantled or their guns 
disabled. The rebels had made on the white turret an excellent parapet of 
large sand-bags, which they kept always wet, and still ran up fi’esh in lieu of dis¬ 
abled guns; but their best guns had been disabled and their best artillerymen 
killed; their fire was therefore no longer serious. However, the obstinate dofenco 
of the enemy, the breach, and the extent fired on, had caused a great conBiimption 
af ffiniBUnitioii, m much so that it was evident there would not be sufficient to 
multiply breaches in the town wall, or to establish a mam broaoh ie the south 
double wall of the fort. 

It was accordingly dotorminod to assault the place by escalade, at the same 
time making use of the breach, upon which and the adjoining houses a heavy 
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fire was directed day and night, in order to prevent the enemy from working. 
Lieutenant Strutt, Bombay Artillery, meanwhile made excellent practice, throw¬ 
ing shells on to the spots occupied by the guards of the city walls. 

Arrangements had been made for the assault, when the besiegers were 
threatened with a fresh danger. Tantia Topi,* a 
Advance ^^^^Tantia Topi, Agent of the Nana, had collected and 

organised a large body of troops in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Mau and Nowgong in Bundelkhand, which was called ” The Army of the 
Peshwa,” and displayed the standard of that obsolete authority. After the 
fall of Charkhari, where he had captured 24 guns and 3 lakhs of rupees, Tantia, 
at the urgent request of the Rani, marched against the British camp before Jhansi 
at the head of 22,000 men, including five or six regiments of the Gwalior Con¬ 
tingent and 28 guns,., -On March 30th Sir Hugh Rose received information that 
the main body of this ’-army had arrived at Barwa Sagar, about three miles 
from the Betwa, with the object of crossing the river during the night and 
attacking him next morning. 

In the hope of forcing the enemy to engage with the river in his rear, the 
British General left the park and heavy baggage of the 2nd Brigade, with which 
he was, with the 1st Brigade, and marched at 9 p.m., from Jhansi to the village 
of Bapoba six miles off, which commands the two fords of Rajpur and Kolwa 
by which the enemy coming from Barwa Sagar must cross the Betwa. 

^ At Ba oba he received reports from the two outposts which he had sent to 
watch the ford, that they had seen and heard nothing ol the enemy. A similar 
t b ‘ns made next morning, he came to the conclusion that the insurgents • 

repot ei river while the British were so close to it, and that nothing 

would not cross j- a j at, . i 

would be more likely to encourage them to do so than a retrograde movement, 

wHch they would construe into a retreat. He, therefore, returned to camp, leaving 
the outposts to watch the fords. The ruse was successful, and the same day the 
enemy crossed the Rajpur (upper) ford in great numbers, preceded by an 
advanced guard of Wahyatis, and after sunset took up a position in order of 
battle opposite the rear of the camp of the 2nd Brigade. At sunset they lit an 
immense bonfire on a rising ground on the hither side of the Betwa, as a signal 
to Jhansi; it was answered by salvos from all the batteries of the fort and city 
and shoute of joy from their defenders. • 

It was evident that the enemy sought a battle. Tliis confidence was explained 
afterwards by prisoners, who stated tliat Tantia Topi had been informed by his 
that nearly the whole British force was scattered and engaged in the siege 
'^ndkveBtment, and that he could easily destroy the few who guarded the camp. 

of the British Jhansi had proved so strong and the ground to 
Disposition Ije watched by cavalry was so extensive that the 

f hud enough to do investing the place. But the General relied on 

, 1857 General Windham j Tantia Topi, who was afterwards driven 

* In November Cawnpore in across the Jumna by Sir Colin Campbell. 
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the spirit of British soldiers, which rises with difficulties and which no dangers 
can appal, and resolved, whilst he fought a general action, to relax neither the 
siege nor the investment. It was a resolution worthy of a great commander and 
of the soldiers whom he led. 

The detail ofijroops at his disposal showed how weak he was compared with the 

14th Dragons 243 rank and file. approach he 

Hyderabad Cavalry 207 „ liad sent Major Orr rvith a party of hiscav- 

3rd :^ropeana !! 226 ’* along the road to the Betwa to watch 

24th Regiment, N.i., 298 ” their movement?. Sir Hugh Rose drew up his 

Siege guns .. 3 across the road from the Betwa, half a 

mile from camp. On the right flank of his first line, the 2nd Brigade, he placed the 
Hyderabad Contingent Cavalry under Lieutenant Clerk, a troop of the' Uth Light 
Dragoons and 4 guns, Horse Artillery; in the centre, detachments of the 24th 
Bombay Infantry and 3rd Europeans, 3 heavy guns and 'detachment, H/derabad 
Contingent Infantryand the left flank. Captain Lightfoot’s Battery and two 
droops, 14th Light Dragoons. 


The second line was in contiguous columns at quarter distance, a weak troop, 
Uth Light Dragoons, on the right, and Hj^derabad Cavalry on the left flank; in 
the centre the 86th Regiment, Captain Woolcombe’s Battery of 6-pounders, and 
Captain Ommaney’s Battery of O-pounders, and detachment of the 25th Bombay 
Infantry. 


He threw out strong picquets and lines ^ of vedettes of the 14th Light' 
Dragoons and Hyderabad Contingent Cavalry well to the front and flanks. 
During the night the rebel outposts called out that they were very numerous and the 
British very few, and that in the morning they would finish them off. In consequence 
of the lateness of the enemy’s advance, and the distance of the 1st Brigade, the 
British force was not in position until long after dark. The silent regularity with 
which tbe assembly was carried out did credit to the discipline of the troops. 
The oppoijing forces slept opposite each other upon their arms. 

A little after midnight a sowar galloped in from the Kolwar ford, and ro. 
ported that the enemy were crossing in great numbers. The General had ox. 
pected this move, the object of which was to turn liis left flank and force a way 
along the Bangaon road, through Major Scudamore’s flying camp, into Jhansi. 

Brigadier Stuart was at once detached with the 1st Brigade, along the road to 
Bangaon, 8 miles from Jhansi, close to the Betwa river, from whence he could 
oppose and outflank the enemy who had crossed by the ford above Bangaon. 

The departure of this Brigade left Sir Hugh Rose ^^nthout a second line, 
so he was constrained to form this from detach¬ 
ments of the 24th Bombay Infant it, drawn from 
the first line. Knowing well that the beat way 
of making up for numerical inferiority ia by a de¬ 
termined attack on the enemy’s weak point, the 
British General had intended to commence the 
attackjat daylight, advance in line, pour in the fire 


1st Bara AT) b. 
Brigadier Stmrl. 

14th Dragoons, 40 rank and 

H. 0. Cavalry, 107 sabre.s. 

2 guns, Col. Ommoney’s Baty. 
Captain Wooloombe’a Battery. 
“ 86th Begiment, 208 rank and 

|5th Bombay Infantry, 


1 
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of all his guns, and then turn and double up the hostile left. But before day¬ 
break the enemy advanced, covered by a cloud of 

Battle of Betwa River, skirmishers. The picquets and vedettes retired 
31st March. steadily,- closing to each flank in order to unmask 

the guns. Before the British line was uncovered, the enetny took ground to his 
rioht Sir Hugh Rose conformed to prevent his left being outflanked, but very 
ciTutiously, lest the enemy should draw him away too much to the left, and then 
fall on his right flank. This was probably his intention, for a body of horse was 
seen towards his right. He halted and fronted ; the enemy did the same, and 
immediately opened a very heavy artillery, musketry, and matchlock fire from 
the whole of his front, to which the'British batteries steadily replied. 


The rebels had taken up an excellent position, a little in rear of a rising 
ground, which made, it difficult to bring an effective fire on him. The General 
ordered the front line 'if his infantry to lie down, the Troop of Horse Artillery 
(the Eagle Troop) to take ground diagonally to the right, and enfilade the enemy*s 
left flank In this movement a round shot broke the wheel of a Horse Artillery 
cun a mishap which gave the enemy courage, and which they greeted with 
cheers Captain Light foot took up an advanced position to his left front, which 
maL the fire of his battqry much more effective. 

While the rebels were suffering from the fire of the troop and battery, the 
General directed Captain Prettijohn, 14th Dragoons, to charge the enemy’s right 
ith his troop supported by Captain MacMahon of the same regiment, while he 
V If headed a charge against their left with Captaiii Need’s troop of the 14th 
D^acoons and a strong troop of the Hyderabad Cavalry. To the charge headed 
bv the General were opposed the enemy’s best troops, sepoys and WalayatU, who > 
fh ine themselves back on the right and resting the flanks of their new line, 
four^r five deep, on two rocky knolls, received the charge with a heavy fire of 
' usketry. Breaking through this dense line, which flung itself among the rocks 
ami brin'dng their right shoulders forward, the cavalry took the first line in reverse 
•ind routed it. The rebels were hurled back on the Betwa in confusion by this 
irresistible attack, which was followed up by a genefal advance of the whole line, 
when the retreat became a rout. 

The whole of the artillery and cavalry moved forward in pursuit, the Horse 
Artillery following the road to the Betwa, from whicli 

Pursuit of the rcbfk. enfiladed the enemy’s po.sition, the Field 

Battery going across country. Occasionally the bravest of the rebels rallied and 
, groups to the last, taking the best advantage of the ground. One 

wedged themsleves so dexterously into the banks of a nullah that neither 
musketry artillery fire could destroy them. Lieutenant Armstrong, 3r4 
. /.mniiig "P skirmishers, dashed at thorn and bavonettesi 

them all The further the enemy were pursued, the thinner and fewer they he’ 
until at la8*> groups and fugitives dotted the plain. Six guns 

wirh their wagons were abandoned in the flight. 

The pur.sttit had now penetrated and cleared away the first line, A cloud 
ofdustabout a mile and .s halfto the right pointed out the lino of re troatof another 
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arge body, tho second line of the rebels, which was under Tantia Topi, and must 
have been three miles in rear of the first line. The whole force pursued, and came 
lip until tlic skirmishers in rocky and difficult ground, covering the retreat of the 
second line. Driven in, they closed to the right, and uncovered the main body 
which commanded the troops in pursuit with an l§-poimder, an 8-inch mortar, 
and other guns. Colonel Turnbull answered wdth a few rounds. Captain Lightfoot 
who had come up, thinking that he could bring his guns to ground from which he 
could enfilade the enemy’s left, was directed to join the cavalry which had boon 
sent to turn the enemy’s left and take their guns. But ^the insurgents did not 
await this attack, and retired precipitately by the high road to thellajpur ford, 
firing the j ungle to try and check their pursuei's. But the mounted troops galloped 
through the burning forest. Once on the road, guns and cavalry galloped without 
a check until they came within gunshot of the village of Rajpur, where the enemy 
made their last stand. 


The Troop of Horse Artillery and the Field Battery, advantageously placed 
on two eminences, crossed their fire on the enemy, who rapidly loft this, bub kept 
up a heavy fire of mu.sketry, and -with a 12-pounder from the opposite bank ; 
the 12-poundcr, hit by a round shot, retired disabled. Two troops of the 
14th Dragoons and the Hyderabad Contingent Cavalry now crossed the river, 
which was crowded with the enemy’s artillery, ordnance park, and ♦juaiititics 
of stores, the 18-pounder and the 8-incli mortar, drawn by two elephants, 
ammunition w*agons, and carts full of ammunition, of tho Gwalior Con¬ 
tingent. The rebels kept up a heavy fire on the cavalry as it was crossing 
the ford, but the men pressed on, ascended the steep bank on the other side, and, 
surmounting all opposition, sabred such of the insurgents as still held their ground. 
Parties were sent in pursuit, and all the guns, eighteen in number, and ^ two 
standards were captured. 

In crossing the river Captain Need was surrounded by the enemy, and received 
nine sword-cuts on his horse and trappings, but no wounds. Ho was resoiied 
from his perilous situation by Lieutenant Leith, 14th Dragoons, who received 
the Victoria Cross for his gallant action. 

Meanwhile the 1st Brigade under Brigadier Stuart, having found no enemy 

Movemonts of tlio Ist Bri* Bangaou, was marched back towards 

l^be sound of the battle, the cavalry being sent on 
ahead. After about an hour’s march, some fugitives were observed on the left 
front and were pursued and cut up by a detachment of the 14tlx Dragoons. 
The Brigade now approached the village of Kushabir, and found that a large, body 
of all arms of the enemy, upwards of two thou.’and in number, were prepared to 
oppose their ptogre.ss, having placed guns in position in and about tiie village. 

Stuart advanced with his infantry in skirmishing order, his cavalry 
on either flank, and his guns on the main road until within about 600 yards of the 
enemy’s 1 effective fire was then opened by the artillery, and the moment 

the guns ceased firing the sknrmishors of the 86th and 25bh dashed forward, carried 
tlio village at the point of the bayonet, capturing all tho enemy’s sis gone and 

J? 


their ammunition. The line then steadily advanced, driving the rebels over 
some difTiciilt ground in rear of the village, until a second village was reached, on 
the outskirts of which they made another stand, but were immediately dislodged 
by the 86th. They then retired in a compact body covered by a strong rear-guard. 
Two elephants and some camels were ^^aptured, and about 260 of the enemy 
killed by the 1st Brigade, which had l?ccn under arms 36 hours. 

Horses and men being completely exhausted by the incessant marching 
and fighting of the last 48 hours, and being nine miles from Jhaiisi, Sir Hugh 
Bose marched the troops back to camp. In his report of the action he brought 
‘‘to the favourable notice of the Commander-in-Cbief, the conduct of the force 


under his command, which, without relaxing in the very least the arduous siege 
and investment of a very strong and fortified city, garrisoned by 10,000 desperate 
men, fought, numbers left in camp, a grand action with a relieving 

army; beat and pui^ed them nine miles, killing 1,500 of them, and taking 
from them all their artillery, stores, and ammunition.” Many officers were 
mentioned in the despatch.* The casualties in the battle of Betwa river 
numbered 16 killed and 66 wounded (4 mortally). 


The arrangements made for the assault on the 30th March were interrupted 

n I 6y the advanceofTantia Topi, the scattered remnants 
Aflpaiilt ** of whose army now fled to Kalpi; but the enter¬ 

prise was only delayed for 48 hours. During 
the battle the besieged had redoubled their fire, and poured forth volleys of 
musketry which appeared to menace a sortie. But the defeat of Tantia’s army, 
while it inspired the besiegers with fresh ardour, diminished to a corresponding 
extent the spirits of the besieged. 

On the 2nd April all necessary preparations had been made for the attack. 
A 24 -pounderhowitzer had been placed in front of the Jokan Bagh for the purpose 
of enfilading and clearing during the night the wall from the mound to the fort 
and the rocket bastion which was on it. A division order was issued for the assault 
of the defences of the city wall, of which a copy, with a plan of attack, was furnished 
to the officers in command. 

The assaulting columns were formed up at daybreak on the 3rd April, that of 
, 4 it 1 I. w ; An Brigade ready to move on two points which 

'J'heattaokoftbc iBb Brigade. ,,, ^ ^ 

had been indicated, the breach at the mound and the 
rocket tower and low curtain immediately to the right of it. Led by Lieutenant 
Colonel Lowth, 86ih llegliuent, and Major Stuart of the same corps, both partie.s 
moved on the given signal, under a heavy fire from the enemy. 


Lioutonaiit Madras Sappers and 

nr« klllKl eight mm with his own h.md, 
Zu;t :£«tinga Fr^or killed tkree of the 
mv, and were mentioned m despatches. 

* fnlloivinc wore al^^ mentioned:— 
sadier Stuart, Lioutenant-Colouel Turnbull, 

tain Lightfoot, Captain Jk-cd, Lieutenant 
th (rocommendod tov V. C.) , Lieutenant 
^strong, 86tb{ Lieutenant Frendergwt, 
IraS Sappers and Miners; Major Orr> 


I Captain Prettijolin, Captain Haro, Lieutenant 
Haggard, Iiioutonant-Colonel Lowth, Liouto- 
I nant Cochrane, 80th, who had (hvee horif^ 
shot under hiui; Lieutonant Mills, 26th, 

' Bombay Infantry; Sergeant Gardener, 

114th Dragoons, who killed a cavalry soldier 
. and two armed men on foot; Kessaidars 
ISikandor Ali Beg, 3rd Cavalry. H. C., and 
' AUauddin Khan, lat Cavalry^ H. 0. Sir Hugh 
1 Rose also mentioned his staff officers. 



The stormers forced the breach and drove the enemy before them at all points, 
while at the same time Major Stuart’s party cscaladed the rocket tower. The 
Etorracrs were led by Lieutenant Jerome,* and the first man up the ladders was 
Lieutenant Dartnel],*f who jumped down among the defenders and received 
several Fcvcrc sword cuts before Lieutenant Fowler and others of his comrades 
could come to his assistance. On gaining the town, Lieutenant-Colonel Lowth 
moved part of his force to the right, and thus took the enemy in flank and rear when 
they were meeting the right attack of the 2nd Brigade with great vigour. In the 
streets and at the palace, to which the column was led, the insurgents ofiered a 
desperate resistance, each room in the palace being contested to the last. During 
these operations several officers were wounded, and Surgeon Stock was shot dead 
while nobly and courageously attending the wounded under a hot fire. After 
an entrance into the city had been effected a number of rebels were found to 
have taken refuge in the recesses of a large well, the only approach to which was 
by steep and narrow stairs, having a sharp turning at which one resolute man 
could have kept off any number. Wliile raeasur.'s were being arranged for seizing 
these rebels, Havildar Shaikh Daoud, 25th Bombay Infantry, voliinteemd to 
eapiure them, and fixing his bayonet he boldly dcBCcnded the Well, and, followed 
by others, brought up thirteen of tlie enemy. 

Tlie 2nd Brigade at the same signal (which was given by a sm^iU detach- 
The 2nd Brigade, right ment under Major Gall, who. made a false attack 
attack. on the we.st wall) moved to the assault in hvo 

eolnmns. The left column led by Captain Robinson, 3rd Europeans, the right by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Liddell, advanced with great steadiness through a very heavy 
fire oT musketry and wall pieces, described by Lowe as a sheet of fire out 
of which burst a storm of bullets, round shot, and rockets dostiuod for our anni¬ 
hilation.” The advance of this column is best described by an officer who accom¬ 
panied It—-‘LMl being ready, the signal was waited for in breathless anxiety. We 
fancied there was some little delay in it, for it began to get light. The columns 
had someway to go from the right attack, and, the enemy must have been aware 
of their approach, for they had manned the ramparts, and opened a murderous fire 
but nothing could exceed the ardour of the stormers. cheering as they rushed for¬ 
ward acros.s a field and then down a road ; but here the Sappers began to fall thick 
and fast, while llie roaring of the enemy’s fort guns became somodung (errilio 
and for a moment, to gain breath, the party take advantage of the shelter c/f Home 
rnins. Another d.rsh and the Walls are reached, and up go the ladders amid n 
hail of bullets, rockets, and huge stones, and every possible deb(‘iip(ioii uf mmsilfi. 
Up go three ladders; Lieutenants Dick, Mciklojohn, and Fo.x a’*eou the ni mpart, 
but alas ! the crush of men to follow breaks the ladders.” Left on the Wall, 
Melklejohu jumj^cd into the ituu^.s of insurgents below, and, fighting to the kst, was 
cut to pieces, Dick, pierced by shot and bayonets, fell dying from the Wall; and 
-Fox was shot through the neck. 

♦ Aftorwarfis Ck)lonel Jerome, V C. ; clirtiuotion in tho W»\r in South iVfricfc 

t Aitorwards Major-Qeuoral Sir John : U)0()-loni. ^ 

D^IrtneU, who served with 

PS 
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Eeptilsed attiis point, owing to the ladders breaking or being too short, thg 
ty y^as doubled round to the breach to the left, where an entry was effected 
and the ramparts were sufficiently cleared to enable the remainder to mount by 
the ladders unopposed. Meanwhile, Lieutenant-Colonel Liddell, finding his ladders 
of no use, ordered Lieutenant Goodfellow,* Bombay Engineers, to try a bag of 
powder at a postern, but from being built up inside, no entry could be effected. 
However, by this time Captain Eobinson had made good his lodgment, and was 
followed by the right column, when all proceeded in the direction of the palace 
and there joined the remainder of the force. 

Tlie right and left attacks being now concentrated in the palace, Sir Hugh 
Eose gained possession of a large portion of the city 
Fall of Jhansi. advancing the 3rd Europeans to the north-east, 

and occupying the 'Bargjion gate, on which he rested their right flank, forming an 
oblique line from the gate to the palace with the 3rd Europeans and the 86th in the 
palace, the two regiments occupying with picquets the commanding houses to 
their front. This line was a prolongation of the second line leading from the mound 
under the front to the palace. This done, it was necessary to clear the large portion 
of the citv in rear of this oblique line of the numerous armed rebels who remained 
in the houses and who were firing on the troops. This was not effected without 
bloody often hand-to-hand combats. One of the most remarkable encounters 
was between detachments of the 86th Eegiment and the 3rd Europeans and thirty 
or forty Walayati sowars, the Body-Guard of the Eani, in the palace stables under 
Gre of the fort. The sowars, full of ITimg, defended their stables, firing with 
niatchlocks and pistols from the windows and loopholes, and cutting witli their 
swords from behind the doors. When driven in they retreated behind their 
houses still firing or fighting with their swords in both hands until they were shot 
or bayoneted, struggling to strike again even when dying on the ground. A party 
of thein remained in a room off the stables which was on fire until they were half 
burnt; their clothes in flames they rushed out hacking at their assailants, and 
giPirding their heads with their shields. 

All the sowars were killed. The gallant soldiers captured in the quarters of 
the sowars the Kani’s standards, three standards of the body-guard, three kettle 
drums and an English Union Jack of silk which Lord William Beiitinck had given 
to the grandfather of the Eani’s husband, with permission to have it carried 
])efore him as a reward for his fidelity. The soldiers hoisted on the palace the 
fl of their country which they had so bravely won. Captain Sandwith, who 
was wounded, commanded the 3rd Europeans on this occasion, and Sergeant 
Brown of the Commissariat Department was the first to dash boldly into the 
stables. 

Numerous incidents marked the desperate feeling which animated the de¬ 
fenders A retainer of the Eani attempted to blow up himself and his wife ; fail* 
ing in the attempt, he cut her to pieces and then killed himself. Trv^o Wakyaiis 




^Afterwftrdfi Qenoral Good follow /.O. 



attacked by the vedettes threw a woman who was with them into a weU and than 
jumped down it themselves. 


While engaged in the town Sir Hugh Rose received a report from the Officer 
Retribution Hill Commanding one of the Hyderabad Cavalry Camps 

that a large body of the enemy flying from the town 
had tried to force his picquet at about 3 p.m., but that the main body, some 400 
strong, had been driven back, and had occupied a high and rocky hill about 600 
yards to the west of the fort; and that he had surrounded the hill with cavalry and 
awaited reinforcements. He immediately ordered out from the camps all avail¬ 
able troops of all arms, consisting of AVoolcombe’s battery, some companies of 
the 24th Bombay Infantry and Hyderabad Contingent, and a few dragoons. The 
rebels were surrounded and shelled, while many lay down on their powder-flasks 
and blew themselves up. Finally the infantry went up and cleared the hill with 
the bayonet, killing practically the whole of the insurgents on this place, which 
Was henceforth known as Retribution Hill. In this attack Lieutenant Park, 24tli 
Bombay Infantry, vras killed whilst gallantly leading a party of his men along the 
ridge of the hill, and about a dozen men were killed and wounded. The Rani’s 
father, Mamu Sahib, was among the rebels ; he w^as wounded on the hill, and cap¬ 
tured some days afterwards and hanged in the Jokan Bagh. 

Next day Sir Hugh Rose and Brigadier Stuart occupied the rest of the city by 
a combined movement, assisted by Major Gall, who scaled the bastion at the 
Unao gate from his flying camp, captured a gun there, and threw it down the 
rampart. 

The following morning a wounded Mahratta retainer of the Rani stated 
Flight and i)ur8uit of the f-kat she had fled that night from the fort, accom- 

panied by 300 Walayaiis and 25 sowars ; and that 
after leaving the fort they had been headed back by one of the picquots, whore 
the Rani and her party separated, she herself taking to the right with a few sowars 
in the direction of her intended flight to Bhander. The observatory also tele¬ 
graphed “ enemy escaping to the north-east.” Strong parties of cavalry were at 
once sent in pursuit, with guns to support them, as it was said that Tantia Topi 
had sent a force to meet her. Brigadier Steuart, with cavalry, was sent to watch 
the fords of the Betwa. 

In sight of Bhander, 21 miles from Jhansi, the cavalry cam? in sight of the 
Irregular Horae sent to meet the Rani, which separated, probably with a Anew to 
mislead her pursuers as to her real course. Lieutenant Dowker, Hcd^^rabad Con¬ 
tingent Cavalry, was sent by Captain Forbes through the town of lihander, whilst 
with the 3rd Bombay Cavalry and 14t.h Dragoon-* passedir by the left. In the 
town Lieutenant Dowker saw traces of the Rani’s hasty flight and her tent in^ 

* General H. C. Dowker, C.B, infoniiecl ; in holf, but that the blow was turned by the 
the present writer that he received a severe revolver on his hip. 
wound and wonld have been alrnoBt cut | 
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wUch was an unfinislied breakfast. On tke otter side of the town he came up 
with and cut up forty of the enemy, consisting of Eohillas and Bengal Irregular 
Cavalry. Lieutenant Dowker was gaining fast on the Eani, who with four 
attendants was seen escaping on a grey horse, when he was dismounted by 
a severe wound and forced to give up the pursuit. 

From the time the troops took the palace, the rebels lost heart and began to 
leave the town and fort. Nothing could prove more 

Final resistance of the efficiency of the investment than the number 

rebels and capture ot tne . , . . i. , ^ . 

Fort. ♦ of them cut up by the picquets of the flying camps ; 

the woods, gardens, and roads round the town 

were strewn with the corpses of fugitive rebels. The Eani’s flight was the signal 

for a general retreat. Early in the morning the General caused the outskirts of 

the city to be scoured by cavalry and infantry; and a party of the 14th 

Dragoons alone killed 200 in one patrol. The rebels, who were chiefly Wahyatis 

and Pathans, sold their lives as dearly as they could, fighting to the last with their 

usual dexterity and firmness. A band of forty of these desperadoes barricaded 

themselves in a spacious house with a courtyard and vaults in a suburb called the 

Nava Basti, which was attacked by a party of Hyderabad Contingent Infantry 

under Captain Hare. Captain Sinclair was here killed, and the house was battered 

to pieces with siege artillery, but the rebels still fought in the vaults until all 

were destroyed. 

In his despatch Sir Hugh Eose brought to notice the conduct of the troops 
under his command. “ They had to contend against an enemy more than double 
their numbers behind formidable fortifications, who defended themselves after¬ 
wards from house to house in a spacious city, often under the fire of the fort, 
afterwards in suburbs and in very difficult ground outside the walls. The invest¬ 
ing cavalry force were day and night for 17 days on arduous duty, the men not 
taking off their clothes, the horses saddled and bridled up at night. The 
nature of the defence and strictness of the investment gave rise to continued and 
fierce combats, for the rebels having no hope sought to sell their lives as dearly 
as they could. But the discipline and gallant spiijt of the troops enabled them 
to overcome difficulties and opposition of every sort, to take the fortified city ot 
Jhansi by storm, subduing the strongest fortress in Central India, and killing 

5,000 of its rebel garrison.” 

« The Commander-in-Chief will learn with pleasure that the troops under ray 
command treated with great humanity the women and children of Jhansi; 
neither the desperate resistance of the rebels nor the recollections of Jhansi of 
last year could make them forget that in an English soldier’s eyes women and 
children are spared; so far from hurting, the troops were seen sharing their 



rations mtli them. I gave orders also that the destitute women and children of 
Jhansi should be fed out of the prize grain.”* 

The casualties during the siege amounted to 38 killed and 181 wounded, 
of whom 22 subsequently died. 

Twenty-six guns were taken in the town and nine in the fort. 


In Ins despatch the General mentioned 
many ofiicers:--Brigadiers Stuart, and 
Steuart, C.B. ; Lieutenant-Colonel Lowth, 
HOth ; Lieutenant-Colonel Liddell, 3 rd Euro- 
pea,ns: Major Scudamore, 14th Dragoons ; 
MajOT Ore; MajorForjies, C.B., CommLding 
3rd Bombay Cavalry ; Major Robertson, 25th 
Bombay ^fantry; Captains Lightfoot and 
Woolcombe, Artillery; Captain Fenwick, R.E.- 
Captain Hare, 6 th Infantry, Hyderabad Con¬ 
tingent ; Captain .Brown, Madras Sappers and 
Aimers; Lieutenant Goodfellow, Bombay 
Sappers and Miners; Lieutenant Lowry, R A 
Captain Wood, A.A.G.; Captain Macdonald’, 
A.Q.M.G. ; Major Boileau, C.R.E.; Captain 
Ommaney, C.R.A.; Lieutenant Haggard, 
Commissary of Ordnance; Doctors Arnott 
and Vaughan ; Captain Rose, A.D.C. ; Lieu¬ 
tenant Lyster, Interpreter; Major Stuart, 
Lieutenants Dartnell, Fowler, and Jerome 
Ensign 80 W 0 II, 8 (Jth Rogimout; Lieutenant 


Webber, R.E. ; Captains Todd and Coley* 
Brigade-Majors ; Captains Bacon and Lecky, 
D. A.Q.M.G. ’s ; Captains Sand with and Robin¬ 
son ; Lieutenant Parks, Ensign Newport, 3 rd 
Europeans ; Lieutenant Fox, Madras Sappers 
and Miners; Lieutenant Bonus, Bombay 
Engineers. 

Of these officers Lieutenant Jerome assisted 
by Private Burns, 8 Gth, carried Ensign Sewell, 
who was w'ounded, to a place of safety, imder 
a murderous fire. They were awarded the 
Victoria Cross. 

Many lower ranks were also mentioned for 
gaUant conduct, including Corporal Hard and 
Privates Rogers and Archibald, Drummond 
and Doran, 3rd Europeans, who fought gal¬ 
lantly at the head of the ladders until they 
gave way; Ensign Newport, Corporal Hard, 
and Private Gillmaii, 3rd Europeans, carried 
off the body of Lieutenant Fox through the 
hottest fire. 






CHAPTER VIIL 




SIR HUGH ROSENS CA3IPA10N IN CENTRAL INDIA—(cOntA..) 

While Sir Hugh Rose was detained at Jhansi by the necessity of protecting 

Movements of Majors Orr ^pinst the Kotah rebels and the late Chanderi 
and Gall. garrison, who made an incursion on the road from 

Jhansi to Goona, he sent Major Orr across the Betwa 
to clear the village of Man, on the road xrom Jhansi to Charkhari, where rebels 
were said to have re-assembled, with orders to proceed northwards to Gursarai, 
the chief of which district was an ally. From him Major Orr was to gain all 
possible information, and move against Ko#a, an important ford said to bo 
occupied by the rebels. 

He was to co-operate with Major Gall, who had been sent along the road from 
^ Jhansi to Kalpi, with the force detailed in the 

I Squadron^lTth Dragoons. ^^^^rgin, to gain information respecting the enemy, 

.3rd Cavalry, Hyderabad Con- as to whose numbers and movements the most 
3 Guns,''Bonibay Artillery. conflicting reports were current. The Generars 

intention was to pick up these two forces when he 
moved from Jhansi. He wished to clear Kotra and the lino of the Betwa because 
he apprehended that the Rajas of Banpur and Shahgarh would either hurry on and 
annoy his right flank or rear as he advanced on Kalpi, or double back across the 
Betwa and again create trouble and disorder in the north of Bundelkhand. 

Major On found no enemy in Man, but between Gursarai and the Betwa ho 
came upon a fort occupied by the rebels, some of whom escaped, while 40 
surrendered, with 3 guns. He found that Kotra was garrisoned by friendly 
Gursarai troops. Major Orr marched to the fort of Erich, across the Betwa to 
the west of Kotra, and entered into communication with Major Gall, who 
advanced as far>s Punch, 14 miles from Kunch, and ascertained that tho 
enemy in force in that town intended to oppose the advance to Kalpi. 

Major Gall, in order better to observe the enemy, had a Jemadar’s party of 
Hyderabad Contingent Cavalry atLohari, a village and inud fort about 8 miles 
north-west of Punch, garrisoned by some 70 or 80 men of the Raja of Samthar, 
who was said to be an ally. These men betrayed the cavalry to the rebel cavalry 
in Kunch in the basest manner, but the Contingent sowars cut their way through 
their assailants mth the loss of one man killed, all their baggage, mid three or 
four camp-followers. 
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March of Sir Hugh Hose, 
26th April. 

Oarriaon left at 

Lieutenant-Colonel laddeU. 

Wing, 3rd Europeans. 

Wing, 24th Bombay Inlantry. 
Wing. 3rd Bombay Cavalry- 
100 Hyhad. Congent. Caly. 

4 C. B- S. and M. 

3 Guns, Bhopal Contingent. 


4 Guns, Royal Artillery. 

1 Squadron, 14th Dragoons. 

100 Sabres, Hyderabad Con- 
tingent. 

Left wing, 3r(l Europeans. 
Left wing, 26th B- L 
20th Bombay Sappers. 


Leaving a small garrison at Jhansi, Sir Hugh 
Eoso marched at midnight on the .25th April with 
the 1st Brigade, directing the 2nd Brigade to follow 
two days later. Jhansi was now protected from 
attack by the Kotah rebels by the advance of Major- 
General Eoberts with' the Rajputana Field Force.* 

The hot weather had now set in, and the troops sufiered severely in con- 

„ Tho ommtrv they marched through was flat and without vegetation. 
tT Zt ™ LoL thick tie toedc, ..d the heat deting the day 

obliged the troops to nareh at oight Maay of the soldiers who -l^pt durmg 
the time the son d.ene ..ever woke hB.'" were found dead. The further 
the column marched the soatea became the water, wh.ch was nowo^yfound ,n 
small round wells at a very great depth, while it was lukewarm and often had 

On the Ist May the 1st Brigade reached Punch, and was ]oined by Major 
Gall's force, and on the 5th the 2nd Brigade, which had been reinforced two days 
g T w 2 nclMav. earlier by the 7 Ist Highlanders, f also arrived. 
Capture o _ . On his arrival at Punch Sir Hugh Rose sent Major 

Gall, with the troops detailed in the margin, to 
punish the garrison of Lohari, who, it turned 
out, were in great part sejioys of the 12th Bengal 
,j Infantry. 

Major Gall marched at 2 a.m. on the 2nd May. The cavalry rapidly pushed 
*'d and completed an investment of the place soon after day-hreak, the 
orwai ^ lialting on the plain to the east of the fort and within cannon shot, 
Xhalf-past-six. In passing Sirsa, Major Gall sent a party of the Hyderabad 
Cavalry under a DufEadar towards Kulliah, on his right, reported to be occupied 
by the enemy, with orders to watch any hostile movement that might be made 
from that quarter. On arrival. Major Gall rode through the village up to the 
wall of the fort, and summoned Manowar Singh, the killadar, to surrender; the 
latter eventually came out with a small retinue, and gave up his sword. He 
appeared to have no command over the garrison. 

The skirmishers now advanced through the village, until on the right and left 
1 d reached some low mud enclosures beyond which was an open space 
t ey ^ it and the fort, about 150 yards in extent. Two guns were placed 
between road, and a howitzer and one gun opposite a guard house that 

^ ^ f 'de and on the east side of the fort. The fort and village are situated 
Btoo on 81 jgyei plain, the village being separated from the fort by the open 
on an ex ens ^square, built of mud and sunburnt 

space a ove r tow'ers at the corners, with a ditch and a second line of 

^o^B^’outside the ditch ; the length of the interior side was about a hundred 

I colour, and a light shako-shaped hat 

• Seo pago 200. curtain of the same colour. 

15 . 1.1 


yards. A company of tlie Srd. Europeans crossed tte open space beWeen the 
village and the fort and established themselves in the guard house, close to the 
ditch. Two of the fort gates were opened by Lieutenant Armstrong, 3rd 
Europeans ; they were undefended, the garrison having retired and taken post 
behind a third gate, which wasMosed. 

The enemy still refusing to surrender, Major Gall directed Captain Field, 
R. A., to open fire with two 9-pounders and a 24-pounder howitzer,^on a building 
at the summit, and fire was continued on various parts of the wall when the enemy 
appeared in any numbers. To this they replied with matchloclv8,''and a 9-pounder 
brass gun that fired grape and round shot alternately upon the dragoons in the 
plain and all who came near a well, commanded by the bastion on which it stood. 

The walls were difficult to escalade, so it was decided to blow in the gate, 
and Lieutenant Bonus of the Bombay Engineers found a pair of forge below, 
in a gunsmith’s shop in the village, which were charged with 50 Ib of gunpowder 
obtained from the Artillery. 

Twenty-five files of the 3rd Europeans under Lieutenants Armstrong and 
Donne and Ensign Newport were told off as a storming party ; and an equal 
number of the 25th Bombay Infantry under Lieutenant Rose formed a support. 
The gate was blown in, and the stormers rushed through the smoke and met the 
enemy hand-to-hand at a fourth gateway, at right angles to the third, and from 
which a very narrow curved passage, with a seven foot wall on either side, led to 
the place where the garrison wa& assembled and from which they rushed yelling 
sword in hand and firing matchlocks. A desperate combat commenced, and as 
the stormers advanced, they were assailed by a shower of stones and brickbats 
from above as well as by men who cut and stabbed and shot at them from the 
walls on either side as they passed. The enemy were giving way when a burning 
cloth full; of loose powder was dropped from above into the midst of the 
crowded stormers, who, thrown into some ^confusion, fell back to avoid the 
explosion. The enemy, following up their advantage, came close up to the 
bayonets of the Europeans and dealt sword-cuts at them, but were repulsed. 
Again advance and tetreat were made under precisely similar circumstances. 

A third time Lieutenant Donne and .Ensign Newport led their men into 
the midst of the enemy with daring valour, and were severely wounded, but 
beat off their assailants. 

Lieutenant Rose now arrived, and the fight was continued in fhe narrow 
lane until with a shout and charge the Europeans and some of the 25th broke 
and drove the enemy before them along an uncovered way passing round 
the walls of the fort; but at less than fifty yards behind the first corner, 
the fugitives rallied behind two trees, and, firing their inafchlock.s, again 
advanced. A bloody melee took place beneath the trees, and on this spot 
ten of the garrison were killed. The remnant, now reduced to some 25, fi^d ; 
gome vainly sought refuge in a mud guard-house below the south wall, some in 
theinteriorof the place itself, but were followed up and killed. A last stand was 
made by a few desperate men to the immediate left of the gateway near which the 
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ct had commenced, and here the last man fell. Eifty-seven bodies were 
counted within the gateways of the fort; and all who endeavoured to get away were 
cut down by the dragoons outside or shot down by the infantry. Not a man 
escaped. There were several indications of the presence of sepoys among the 
garrison; a European drum and bugle were found in the fort and many brass 
cap plates of the 12th Bengalinfantry, which had mutinied at Jhansi; also some 
Ted coatees with yellow facings. Lieutenants Armstrong, Donne, and Rose, and 
Ensign Newport were wounded ; one man of the 3rd Europeans was killed and 
15 were wounded, and the 25tli Bombay Infantry had four men wounded. 
After the fall of Jhansi the Rani and Tantia Topi fled to Kalpi, arriving there 
, . _ the same day. The rebel force there was com- 

Movementa^^o^ e m sanded by Rao Sahib, a nephew of the Nana, to 

whom the Rani appealed for “ an army, thatshe mightgoand fight.” The garrison, 
consisting of some regiments of the Bengal Array, and of the Gwalior Contingent 
Cavalry from Koliah. the levies of rebel Rajas, and the remains of the Jhansi 
garrison was accordingly assembled, and marched to Kunch under Tantia Topi 
^ d the Rani Here they threw up intrenchments, which they armed to defend, 
the road from Jhansi, and to make a vigorous opposition to the advance against 
K 1 • Kunch is an open town difficult to attack, as it is surrounded by woods- 
gi, .«1 temples with high wells round then. 

^ M * Orr had been directed to do his utmost to prevent the Kajas of Banpur 
^ and Shahgarh from crossing the Betwa and doubling 

Action at Kotra. h&ck southwards. For the purpose of carrying out 

tTieRaias separated from the rebels at Kunch, and drove 
this very man® u Gursarai, who held Kotra, commanding a ford across 

the troops of the Ka]a ^ ^ ^ ^ 

tho Orr^crossed the Betwa, engaged the Rajas, drove them from their 

nositiorat Kotra, and took one of their guns. But it, was impos.sible to cut off 
^ treat of the Rajas who, while Major Orr was attacking one part of their force, 
the re rea . the remainder some distance down the river, where 

theTcrosSd at a ford and took the road southwards, carriage and supplies being 
f Wished them by the treacherous Raja of Jigni. Major Orr, who was in camp 
t Ait was then directed to march on Kunch. 

I ^ order to turn the flank and defences of the rebels, and os the excessive 
^ heat rendered it* advisable that he should not under- 

Battle of Knnch, 7th May- ^ operation or a siege, Sir Hugh Rose 

, arch with his whole force to the north-west. The force marched 
made a flanK m 

+hiB day 40 of sun- 

♦ There were on tma y 


was 


itroke, 14 oj was 

present wrote . ^ remarkable. 1 he 

intense, and the country was dried up 

.ffhole of the soil, and porfeot- 

ond covered with of 


could not tell whether it was friend or foe 
The horse.s appeared twenty feet high, and 
riders in proportion, and the heated tur 
ascending made them tremulous and crook- 

cd ** 

Sir Hugh Rose suffered much from the 
Bun, and was obliged 

and seek shade, when he was ^ 

Dr. Vaughan, and subsequently rosumoff 

his duties. 
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^•11 the left, the Ist Brigade, resting its left flank on the 

° ^g^pura , the centre, the 2nd Brigade, under Brigadier Steuart, in 
^ ° Chamer, the right. Major Orr’s force, in front of the village of Umri. 

Ihis position threatened seriously the enemy’s line of retreat to Kalpi; and 
e 1101 west of the town, which was not protected by intrenchments, was ex¬ 
posed to attack. The three columns were directed to eflect a lodgment in the toivn 
as soon as they had taken up their positions. AYhen the force arrived within sight 
of Kunch vedettes and strong picquets of the enemy’s cavalry were perceived 
outside the wood. They conformed to the flank movement and posted them¬ 
selves negrly opposite Nagepnra. A. few rounds of shrapnel from Captain Light- 

oot H guns emptied Homo of their HivddloH and they disappoarorl in the wood. The 
rebel infantry now showed in force behind a long wall to the front, and in the 
Wood to the left of it. 


The 1st Brigade had marched a distance of 14 miles from Loliari that morning 
for the purpose of surprising the enemy by the flank movement, and not givin» 
them time to alter their plan of defence. So, to rest and refresh the men. the 
General ordered their dinners to be cooked for them, and in the meantime battered 
the wall with the two 18-pounders and the 8-inch howitzer. The half troop of 
Horse Artillery, advancing diagonally to their left, shelled the infantry to the left 
of the wall; and the enemy in return shelled the troop and tlie siege guns from a 
battery to the right; but this was soon silenced by two guns which were turned 
on it 


Lieutenant-Colonel Gall now bravely galloped into the wood to reconnoitre, 
accompanied by Lieutenant AiLuthuot, Royal Artillery. The enemy, although 
he was in easy musket range of them, did not fire at him, because the shelling from 
the Horse Artillery had caused confusion in their ranks ; ho ascertained that th(‘ 
iiifautry to the left had retreated further into the wood, having in their rear a 
large body of cavalry ; that the siege guns had driven the enemy from the cover 
of the wall, but that some way in rear of it was posted a large body of infantry 
with elephants. 

Sir Hugh Rose determined to drive the enemy out of the wood, gardens, and 
temples, which surround Kunch, and then to storm the town, including a dilapi¬ 
dated mud fort, ou which the rebels’ red flag was flying, on a ri.sing ground, a 
strong position which was opposite to (he right of the ls(, Brigude. Uueo in poB«.,*- 
sion of this position in the town, the enemy in front and to the left would be cut off 
from their comrades in the intrenchments on the tight, who would be forced to re¬ 
treat to the plain on the other side of the town, pressed by the 2nd Brigade ami 
Major Orr’s Force, the 1st Brigade passing through the town and pressing the 
enemy with whom they had been engaged 

This operation was effected by throwing the left wing of tlio 86th Regiment^ 
under Majoi- Stuart, and the whole of the 25th Bombay Infantry, under Lieutc- 
inmt-Coloncl Kobertson, into skinnishing order, the 86lh on the loft, the 25th on 
the right, their flanks, supported by the half Troop, Horse Artillery, and a troop 
. of the 14th Dragoons ; and Captain Ommaney’s Battery and two troops, 14th 
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Dragoons. Captain WoolconiTDe’s Battery, a troop of Dragoons, and the right 
vnn<f of the 86th were left in a second line in reserve under command of Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Lovrth. 

The rapidity and precision mth which this formation was made must have 
surprised the sepoys. The 25th skirmishers charged 
Capture of the town and fort. \v« od, temples, and walled gardens, and oc¬ 

cupied them under a fire of musketry and artillery from the Battery on the British 
right, which re-opened its fire; but the sepoys took the guns, and thus an important 
position was gallantly gained. 

The 86th, covered by the three Horse Artillery guns, under Captain Light- 
foot and the troop, 14th Dragoons, made a circuit to their left, took all the obsta¬ 
cles to their front, and then bringing their left shoulders forward, advanced, des¬ 
pite the artillery and musketry fire, through the whole north part of the town, and 

took the fort. 

Just as the General, with the 86th and 25th, was about to enter the town, a 
large number of rebel infantry, strongly posted in cultivated ground, was observed 
threatening the line of the.right attack of the 1st Brigade. Captain Field s 
Battery with Captains Thompson’s and Gordon’s troops of the Mth Dragoons and 
^ of the 3rd Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent, were ordered up to 
a troop t^^m held their position obstinately and they did not 

diso ge e . j^fa^try of the 2nd Brigade' moved down upon them 

r*'^^**^*imther^directioa ; the Cavalry then charged and broke the mass, cutting up 
irom a ^ -while clumps of trees favoured the escape of the remainder. The 

'*^'d Bri^^ade owing, to some misconception, did not enter the town, Init moving 
round to the south of it, their artillery and cavalry joined in the pursuit. 

Meanwhile Major Orr lia<l moved from the village of Umri direct upon Kunch. 

In his immediate front were some gardens and walled 
llTftjor Orr s movements. enclosures held in force by the enemy, from which 

a heavy fire was directed upon his line. The Artillery under captain Douglas 
advanced, and his fire liaviug silenced that of the enemy, tlie 6th Infantry quickly 
drove them from the gardens and enclosures. At the same time the whole of the 
Hyderabad Contingent Cavalry moved to the right, charged the enemy’s horsemen, 
who had the whole time been threatening that flank, and drove them from the 
field on to the line of their infantry supports, which occupied several deep ravines 
and broken ground from winch they opened a heavy fire. The cavalry were 
subsequently joined by a squadron, 14th Dragoons, and tv.\> Horae Artillery gun.s 
under Major Scudamore, and retained possession of their ground until the general 
advance, when they joined in the pursuit. 

The Artillery of the Hyderabad Contingent had meanwhile advanced so far 
S8 to arrive within range of the enemy’s guns, which opened on it from two 
Batteries with round shot, shell, and shrapnel, causing several casualties. The 
rebel infantry was also strongly reinforced and suddenly came forward with 
a rush in great number-s and forced back the infantry holding the garden. Major 
Orr was about to advance once more at this point, when ho learnt that the tst 
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Brigade had forced the to\vn and fort. The whole of his force now advance, 
the enemy was driven from the enclosures, and joining in the retreat of the main 
proceeded in the direction of the Orai Road. 

The whole of the cavalry of the Force, a Troop of Horse Artillery, Captain 
The pursuit. Field’s guns, and No. 18 Light Field Battery now 

took up the pursuit, the infantry being too exhausted 
to co-operate. 4 

The enemy commenced their retreat across the plain with resolution and in¬ 
telligence. The line of skirmishers fought well to protect the retreat of the main 
body, observing the rules of Light Infantry drill. When charged they threw aside 
their muskets and fought desperately with their swords.* ** The pursuit was corn" 
menced by Captain McManus with a squadron and a troop (Blyth’s) 14th 
Dragoons charging, the first the right and the latter the left of the enemy’s 
skirmishers. A piece of very heavy plough caused a check in the pace, of 
Captain McManus’ squadron, which was exposed to a heavy fire. But the 
squadron got through and the enemy, fighting fiercely to the last, was cut to 
pieces. Captain McManus received three sabre wounds, but continued the 
pursuit. In the centre the Horse Artillery opened a hot fire on the skirmishers. 
The enemy now threw back the extreme right of their skirmishers so as to 
enfilade the line of pursuit. But Captain Prettijohn formed to the left, and 
charged and cut off this enfilading line. Captain Blyth, 14th Dragoons, and 
Captain Abbott, 3rd Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent, each gallantly charged 
and captured a gun under heavy fire, and other guns were taken in the course 
of the pursuit. Lieutenant Lyster, Interpreter on the Staff, sent with an order 
to the cavalry, came across a group of some thirty sepoys, but cut liis way through 
them, single-handed. 

The greater part of the enemy’s line of skirmishers being killed, the remainder 
driven in, and the rebel artillery captured, the main 
body lost their nerve and crowded into the road to 
Kalpi, a helpless column of runaways. Tlie Horse Artillery and Cavalry were now 


DieporBal of the insargontfi. 


* An officer who was present wrote:— 

** Eat U uf the rebels was provided with a 
Government musket, belt, and car touch 
box, in capital order, and well provided 
with cartridges. After firing, down wont 
the musket aud out came tho ^hari).cutting 
native sword. They out and slashed our 
horses and men so long as ono of their band 
remained alive. I counted thirty-six regular 
sepoys lying dead at that spot. To show 
tho force with which tlioy cut with their native 
Bworde, it is only necessary to instance 
Line Sergeant Wilson, who had hjs bridle 
arm completely severed above tho elbow, 
and on another occasion the thigh of a Qond 
was cut through at ono blow. On tho other 
hand,! hav6.seen tho blunt sword of a drag(K)n 
hunnd otf the ykull in:,toad u£ cleaving it; 
while on the ,samo day a native cut off part 
of a di'agoon's foot., ahoe, sole, and all! 1 
have seen a dragoon out a man arroiiB tho 


face with sufficient (oroo to slice tin* to)» 
of his head off, yet he Bcarcdy cut througli 
the chuck bouoa. Hut iu Hpito of nil llim 
inferiority of arms, exhausted and almost 
dying ns half the force was, wo drove ihein 
before us on tho Orai road, killed five hundred, 
and took nine guns and a quantity of nm- 
uuiuition. Captain Abbott led hi:*, men 
on witli Ilia usual praiseworthy valonr, 
and showed that iu n pursuit no wt'apon cf|ual8 
the spear. In this action nothing could have 
been inorti praiseworthy thnu the valour 
displayed by tho sopoys of (l»o late fiongal 
iVimy, and nothing more disgrncoful than 
the behaviour of ilm cavalry, who, in every 
light 1 saw, disiinguivdied (hcmsolvoa sigo 
uuHy by cow'ardico! '^Inntift iopi s order 
book was found luibscqiieiitly at Ixalpi, 
and tho la:^t order iu it e.xpres^cd hi.s thanks 
to the spirit of bravery which onimatod his 
men at Kunch. 
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the twelve men of a weak wing of this regiment killed in the ranks hy' the sun at 
Kunch, a great many more had to go into the Field Hospital sick from sunstroke 
and the whole wing was more or less afiected by it. 

The number of officers and men on the sick list, all of whom had to be carried 
on the march in doolies, increased with each day’s operations, and in proportion 
as I was deprived of fighting men, the difficulties of taking care of the sick and 
transporting them in continued marches increased. Whilst my force suffered 
so much from sunstroke, they were deprived in a great measure of its antidote 
—water. Between Jhansi and Kalpi we found no streams ; all was well water; 
the wells, which are neither numerous nor abundant, being of extraordinary 
depth as we approached the Jumna, which increased the difficulties of obtainin ' 
water. Forage was as scant as water. 

The scarcity cf these two essentials hurt the efficiency of the cavalry and tb 
transport at the very time that they were both urgently required—the first agaiu> 
the rebel cavalry, wliohc numbers and organisation made them unsually enter¬ 
prising ; and the lathii- for the numerous and daily increasing sick. 

The scarcity of water had another disadvantage ; it prevented concentration 
of my force, when the strength of the enemy and my difficulties rendered it neces¬ 
sary, for a rapid advance against Kalpi. The Enfield rifles had made up a good 
deal' for my inferiority in numbers; that advantage, however, no longer 
existed The heat and other causes had had such an effect on the ammunition 
of the rifles that, their loading becoming difficult, and their fire uncertain, the 
men lost confidence in their arms.* 


The above were some of the military disadvantages of my position. They 
were increased by political causes. The inhabitants of the valley of the Jumna 
were the most disaffected my force had yet met with. They had been under 
rebel rule and had never felt the influence of British power since the com¬ 
mencement of the insurrection. Every village had its one or two Mahratta Pun¬ 
dits who had made a most successful propaganda in favour of Nana Sahib as 
Pesiiwa. The villagers did good service to the rebels, betraying to them our ddks ■ 
and movements as well a.s some carts, when their drivers, on account of the 
exhausted state of their cattle, could not keep their place in the column, or! 
sought water at a distance from the road. 

The rebels had another great source of strength. They fought their best 
because they were, defending Kalpi, their best fortified stronghold in Central 
and Western India, and only arsenal full of warlike stores and ammunition. 
K 1 i on the right bank of the Jumna in the hands of the rebels, prevented the 
concentration of the British armies in the west with those in the edst of India; 
d to attack, from the line of the Jumna, the army engaged in operation.^ 
t the insurgents in the Doab, the line of the Ganges, Oudh, and Rohil- 
khafid • and so long as power to say that 


* An offieer wosent at the Battle of ICunch 
Anomoer ii ng goomod much 


than by the sun. No amount of force exerted 
by the men would drive the bullets down 
to the broeoh of their weapons. ’ ^ 
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tlie cast and west of India miglit be British, but that the pivot of its centre 
was theirs. 


Whilst so many drawbacks weakened me the enemy, physically speaking, 


was unusually strong. They were under three leaders of considerable influence, 
Rao Sahib, a nephew of Nana Sahib, the Nawab of Banda, and the Rani of 
Jhansi. The high descent of the Rani, her unbounded liberality to her troops 
and retainers, and her fortitude, which no reverses could shake, rendered her an 
influential and dangerous adversary. The rebel army was composed of the Gwalior 
Contingent, the finest men, best drilled and organised native troops of all arms 
in India ; other mutinous Bengal Infantry regiments, such as the 52nd ; rebel 
cavalry from Kotah, and a chosen band of Walayatis ; the whole reinforced by the 
. force of all arms of the Nawab of Banda, comprising a great deal of mutinous Ben¬ 
gal Cavalry, of which the 5th Irregulars, dressed in their red uniforms, formed a 
part. All the sepoy regiments kept up carefully their English equipments and 
organisation; the words of command for drill, grand rounds, etc., were given, as 
wo could hear at night, in English.” 

At 2 A.M. on th6 9th May Sir Hugh Rose marched with his first Brigade, 


intending to follow up the enemy and attack him 
as rapidly as possible, while still suffering from 


March on Kalpi. 


the defeat at Kuiich. The enemy abandoned the fort of Hardoi, one march from 
Kunch, and its chief, an influential adherent of Nana Sahib, surrendered. 
But a further advance was prevented by the detention of the 2nd Brigade, which 
was unable to march from Kunch until the 11th owing to a storm of rain having 
made the tents too heavy for transport. 

The General’s instructions were to take Kalpi. He was subsequently directed 
to make his appearance at some point on the right bank of the Jumna, to enter 
into ^communication with Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell, commanding a column 
of the Bengal Army, who was to co-operate with him for the purpose of supplying 
ammunition for the siege of Kalpi, to make good the large amount expended at 
Chanderi and Jhansi. He had written to Colonel Maxwell that he would be on 
the Jumna, a few miles below Kalpi, on the 14th May : this letter nev r reached 
its destination. Communications were hazardous and only effected by spies in 
disguise, who conveyed letters in the soles of their sandals or in quills in their 
m ouths.* 

On account of the want of water, Sir Hugh Rose was unable to concentrato 
his force against the defences before Kalpi. He determined, therefore, to turn 
them, to break off to the right from the high road from Orai to Kalpi, march to 
ihe Jumna to the village of Golaiili, about five miles below Kalpi, effect a 
communication from thence with Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell, and then, his 
right resting on the Jumna, and covered by the flank fire of Colonel Maxwell’s 
batteries, and riflemen from the other side of the river, advance up the right 

♦ The enemy also had their spies, and one j wn^ dotecLcd in and hanged on the 13th 
of these, disguised as one of the cavalry, May. 
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bank against Kalpi. Tbe fort of Kalpi and the part of the town facing his 
advance was to be well shelled before his attack. 

The Jumna is fordable at Golauli; which stands in the nullah running down 
to the Jumna, just outside the dangerous labyrinth of ravines surrounding Kalpi- 

The march to Golauli was, with the exception of a few bad and unbridged 
nalas, over a table-land, from which, during the monsoon, the waters run into 
the ravines. 

To mislead the enemy and mask this movement the 2nd Brigade was ordered 
to close up to Orai* from Kuiich, and following the high road to Kalpi, take up 
a position at the village of Bandha. This plan was foiled by the Brigade losing 
its way, and instead of going on from Orai to Bandha, making a double march 
and following the General to Sakhali. Their long exposure to the sun in this pro¬ 
tracted march caused a great many casualties, and the general prostration of the 
Brigade; Brigadier-Stcuart and the whole of his staff forming part of the 
sick list. 

Itwasimporbantlo keep the appointment with Colonel Maxwell to be on the 
Jumna on the 14th, but the 2nd Brigade was not in a condition to co-operate, 
and weak as it was, it would have been hazardous to go too far away from it; 
for the enemy, aware of these difficulties, had concentrated their forces in the 
villages round Kalpi for the purpose of harassing the British, part of their tactics 

hein^ to force the troops to exposure to the sun, which they knew was fatal to 
Europeans, at the hottest time of day 

Sir Hugh Rose consequently delayed one day at Itaura to giv3 the 2nd 
Brigade a rest at Sakhali, detaching all his carriage for the sick to their 
assistance, and calling ofi the attention of the enemy from them by a diversion 
ill another direction. 

The two Brigades were concentrated without molestation on the night of the 
14th. A few hours later Sir Hugh marched with the 1st Brigade and Major Orr^s 
force for Golauli, which was reached with no other opposition than an attack on 
the baggage by the rebel cavalry concealed in a ravine. They were put to flight 
by a troop of the 14th Dragoons which had reinforced the rear-guard in anticipa¬ 
tion of an ambuscade. In this march the high road from Jalalpur to Kalpi was 
crossed. Major Orr was directed to drive in a strong picquet of the enemy posted 
on this road in the direction of Kalpi; to halt afterwards on the road; cover the 
march of the rear-guard to Golauli; and then encamp at the village of Tehri 
near the road, for the purposeof watching it and keeping up communication 
with the 2nd Brigade, and assisting it in its march during the night of the 
15 th to Deopura, a village near Tehri. On his arrival at Golauli Sir Hugh 
despatched two sowars to Colonel Maxwell, who was about thirty miles 
of! on the other side of the Jumna, requesting him to move up the river imme¬ 
diately He also ordered two pontoon rafts, which he had brought with groat 


♦At Oral a luxury wafl found in the shape 
of a tank of muddy water Previous to 
mutiny two companies of Bengal Infantry 


were stationed here, and three European 
bungalows were found in ruins. 
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trouble from Poona, to be floated on the Jumna by sunset, for communication 
with Colonel Maxwell and transport of the ammunition. The rebels had des¬ 
troyed or taken to Kalpi all the boats on the river. 

One of the most important objects of Sir Hugh Rose’s instructions had now been 
attained. His force had marched from Bombay to the Jumna and had effected 
a union with the Bengal Army ; the immediate result of which was a combined 
operation of Bengal and Bombay troops towards • Kalpi. 

The advanced-guard and centre of the 2nd Brigade reached Deopura without 
opposition on the morning of the 15th ; but its rear-guard under Major Forbes, 
Rear-guard action, 15lh which had been strongly reinforced, had hardly left 
Itaura when it was vigorously attacked by about 
1,000 or 1,200 cavalry, besides three or four thousand infantry and guns,* About 
a mile from Itaura a broad and deep ravine, only passable for carts by one 
narrow road, intersects the route. While halted here on account of the baggage, 
Major Forbes first saw the rebels approaching from the Kalpi direction towards 
his left flank. They took up a position on his left rear and rear, occupying the 
village of Itaura, and from their strength, particularly in cavalry, it was apparent 
that the bold front shown by the rear-guard, assisted by the Hyderabad Con¬ 
tingent Field Force under Major Orr, alone saved them from being driven in. 
During the two hours or more that the rear-guard was halted, the enemy s 
cavalry made several advances, one or two at a rapid pace, but, deceived by the 
steadiness of the troops into supposing that a larger force was concealed in the 
broken ground, they did not charge. As soon as the road was clear, Major 
Forbes withdrew first the guns and infantry to the further side of the ravine, 
and lastly the cavalry retired first at a walk, and then at a gallop when con¬ 
cealed by the ground. 

The enemy at once occupied the position that had been vacated, but their 
advance was for some time checked by the rifles of the 3rd Europeans, and the 
excellent practice of tw^o guns of the Royal Artillery, until the baggage had got 
to a considerable distance. For the first three miles of the remainder of the 
march the rear-guard was almost surrounded by the rebel cavalry, and was fired 
into by their artillery, but alternately lialting and retiring, they succeeded in 
preserving the baggage, which was brought in safety to Deopura. 

Having received at Golauli a report that Major Forbes was hard pressed, 
and hearing a heavy cannonade in his direction, Sir Hugh Rose marched to his 
J Troop, B. H. A. assistance with the troops detailed in the margin. 

1 H T>*aKoonfl. Xhe urgency of the ease alone induced him to undor- 

s Gutui/No. 4 B. operation as he foresaw I h d. a large por- 

38th and 25th RegimentH, fiop of the force must be struck down by the heat. 

of the sun. He galloped on and found that Major 
Forbes had reached Deopura, but that the enemy, bafUcd iu their attempt to 




♦ These wore heavy guns, drawn by elephants. 
The oavahy were dreh.ied in the uniform 
pf regiments" that had mutiniod. . More con- 


spiouoiia tlinu nil wor- (1 k>:<o in rod 

andot.her-i in lipht i-'roy : «omo wore m green 
alkhalikt and a few m yellow. 
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cut ofi tbe rear-guard, had taken ground to the left, and reinforced by three or 
four battalions from Kalpi, who were now swarming out of the ravines, were 
preparing, firing heavily, to storm the village of Matra, which Lieutenant- 
Colonel 'cainpbell had iudiciously occupied from Deopura. If the enemy 
possessed Matra the camp at Deopura would no longer have been tenable. A 
large body of cavalry, deployed acros J the road from Itaura to Matra, was 
approaching to support the infantry. The officer commanding in Matra was 
so hard pressed that he had given orders to evacuate the village, and the 
enemy were pressing forward. 

The General at once gave orders to the troops that were retiring to reoccupy 
the village, and hold it at any price, ordering up in their support at a trot the 
artillery and cavalry, mth two companies of Hyderabad Contingent Infantry 

and the 25th Bombay Infantry. c ..r , 

Captain Lightfoot placed the artillery skdfully on the left of Matra; the 
accurate fire of their ehrapnel and round shot broke the rebel cavalry and drove 
Jhm from their position ii support of the infantry, which still held the deep and 
tortuous ravines in front of Matra. Captain Douglas, commanding the Hyderabad 
Contingent Artillery, was then directed to post four 6-pounders on the right of 
Matra, and burst shrapnel just over the heads of the rebels in the ravines ; this 
he did with his usual skill and devotion under a heavy fire of the enemy’s rifle¬ 
men so cfiectually that the rebels, who were suffering from the admirable fire of th e 
71st who still had some of the better sort of ammunition, retired from their am¬ 
buscades the main body down the ravines, and a few across country to Kalpi, 
the 71st making killing practice at the latter at 700 or 800 yards. 

The General did not pursue, because fresh exertion in the sun and in most 
difficult ground would have been fatal to men, the greater part of whom had been 
inarching all night, and engaged all day in fearful heat. His game was a ivaitiug 
one and he abstained carefully from playing that of his adversary, which 
w.-is’ to disorganise and pro.strate his force by continued exposure to the sun. He 
never yielded an inch to the enemy’s attacks, but on the other hand husbanded 
the health and strength of his men for one great battle for Kalpi. 

As it was, upwards of 200 out of 400 men of the 25th Bombay Infantry fell 
out of the ranks on the line of march, struck by the sun. This gallant regiment 
uffered as much as Europeans from sun, the constitutions of the men having been 
weakened by scurvy. Having provided for the protection of Matra, the General 
returned with the detachments of the 1st Brigade to Golauli. 

The enemy on the same day, hoping to prevent support being given to the 
9 1 B i ade or to beat the Ist Brigade, weakened by the reinforcement taken from 
it^^strengthened their lines of outpo.sts in the ravines, and supporting them with 
V w and masses at a distance, menaced and kept up a heavy fire on the position 
at Goliauli from the Jumim to the village of Tehri, advancing against the latter 
place with a thick chain of skirmishers. 

Briffadier Stuart, commanding the Ist Brigade at Golauli, and Captain 
Hare commanding at Tehri, met the attack with vigour; the former answered 
the enemy’s cannonade ec offootually with mortars and guns that they retired 
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CAptain Hare, repulsed the enemy’s advance, and following them up, took a grove 
of trees in advance of his position, in which they had concentrated in force. The 
enemy having shown signs of fortifying a high ridge opposite the right front of 
the position, about half way between Golauli and Kalpi, Sir Hugh Rose had a bat¬ 
tery of two 8-inch mortars constructed in front of his right, which shelled witli 
good effect the ridge and the ravines near it. 

Next day, the 17th May, at 2 p.m., upwards of 200 of the enemy’s cavalry 
with 3 guns moved suddenly out from the rear of a large village about two or three 
miles on the left flank of the 2nd Brigade at Deopura, and advanced with the 
evident intention of attacking the camp. 

The small village of Matra, forming the left point of appui, was then occu¬ 
pied by two companies of the 71st and two guns, No. 18 Bombay Light 
Battery, with a support from the 24th Bombay Infantry. Colonel Campbell * 
immediately reinforced the post with the whole of the 71st and the remain^ 
ing two guns of No. 18 Battery, and giving orders for the 14th Light Dragoons 
and two guns of the Royal Artillery to follow, proceeded at once to meet 
the enemy, taking-with him the 3rd Bombay Cavalry and the half battery whicli 
he met on their way to Matra. 

He found the insurgents advancing rapidly in line, about a mile and a hah 
oil, and so widely extended HFi to threaten the left rear. The enemy was soon 
brought to a halt, and a heavy fire commenced on both sides, but the guns (juielvly 
stopped their further advance. 

An attack on Matra now drew attention, but hero the rebels were beaten ofl 
by the 71st under Majors Rich and Loftus. Another column of infantry and guns 
came down from Kalpi on the right of the camp, but were kept at a distance 
by the artillery and infantry. The whole of the enemy withdrew at sunset. 

On this day a mortar battery was thrown up in front of the 86th linos of the 
1st Brigade to shell the ravines towards Kalpi. 


8ir Hugh Rose’s plan of The details of Sir Hugh Rose’s plan of attack on 
attack on Kalpi. Kalpi were as follows 

Colonel Maxwell was to construct, on the opposite bank of the Jumna, several 
mortar batteries ; one to shell vigorously the fort of Kalpi, and blow up if possible 
the powder magazines in it, destroying also the defences of the fort facing 
the British position at Golauli. Another was to shell the part of the town 
fronting the same way, so as to prevent the enemy from holding these lucaliticri 
in force when they were attacked ; another mortar battery to bo placed loss cr down 
the Jumna, opposite the village of Rayar. Rayar stands on the small sandy 
plain, bordered by the Jumna, which is situated between the ravines and Kalpi. 
The enemy had a force and a battery in Rayar for the purpose of sweeping oft' the 
right column of attack, when it debouched from the ravine^ against Kalpi and 
preventing i he occupation of the sandy plain, which was an important point for 
the British, because, once in possession of it, his right flank resting on the Jumna, 
the General could bring up all his artillery through the. pass through the ravines 


Lieutoiiant-Coloiiel Carapbell succeeded ta the cotumnnd of tlio2iid Brigade when Brigadier. 
General Steuart was taken ill on the march from Kuuch. 


and concentrate from the sandy plain a vertical and horizontal fire on the part 
of Kaipi he wished to attack. Rayar was, therefore, to be destroyed and the 
ground and ravines about it made untenable by fire from the opposite bank. 
Maxwell’s batteries were to shell their objectives for 16 or 20 hours before and 
during the advance on Kaipi. Eiflen en and field guns were to be stationed 
opposite the sandy plain on the left bank of the Jumna to clear its right bank and 
the sandy plain of the enemy. 

Sir Hugh Rose hoped to beat the rebel army in one decisive action. He felt 
certain that if he routed them they would not, with the fate of Jhansi before their 
eyes, have the heart to shut themselves up in the fort and become the victims of 
an investment. At the same time it was evident that to take by storm such dif¬ 
ficult groujid, if well defended,, as the ravines surrounding Kaipi, every yard of 
which was a dangarou* obstacle and an ambush, was no ordinary operation, par¬ 
ticularly under the ciyWculties with which the British forces had to contend. 

While with his right, the Ist Brigade, the General attacked Kaipi by its left, 
he intended to make a strong feint against the right of the enemy, to be converted 
into a real attack, if feasible, wth his left, the 2nd Brigade, along the Jalalpur 
and Kaipi road. Major Orr’s force in Tehri keeping up communication between 
the two Brigades and assisting both as required. 

Fresh difficulties compelled a modification of this plan. Some few days 
must elapse before the mortar batteries on the opposite bank of the Jumna could 
be ready. The wells of the village where the Hyderabad Field Force and 
the'2nd Brigade were stationed began to fail, and the sick from sunstroke could 
not have the water necessary for their treatment; troop horses and baggage 
animals died from drought. The 2nd Brigade was exposed to constant attack. 
Concentration and abundance of water were the only remedies for these fresh 
emburrassmenf. On the morning of the 19th May the 2nd Brigade and Hyder¬ 
abad FieldForce were brought from Deopura and Tehri to the camp on the Jumna., 

The criemy continued unceasingly their tactics of harassing the British, and 
forcing them into the sun ; largo bodies of cavalry 
Hardships of iho troops. hanging round the position, retiring when attacked, 
but ready to fall on escorts which had to be sent to a distance for forage. Out 
of 36 of the 14:th Dragoons forming part of one forage escort, 17 were brought back 
to camp in dhoolies after only two hours’ exposure to sun. 

This prostration of more than half a body of men by sun, after two hours’ 
mere marching, and a similar amount of sun-sickness in the 25th Bombay Infantry 
on the march, showed the dangerous condition of the force before Kaipi. 

The prostration of the whole force had become a matter of arithmetical cal¬ 
culation. So many hours’ sun laid low so many men. Weakened by every sort 
of difficulty, the troops had to contend against the greatest odds. The General 
and his force were suffering from .sii^kness and climate, two evils which have 
ovorr ome the greatest armies under the most successful commanders. 

In a quiet gunison to he on guard every oih.,-r day is held to bo too inurh 
for the soldier’s health, but the men of the Central India Field Force hail been 
for months making the greatest physical exertions with broken sleep or no 


sleep at all, watching the camp in unknown and hostile districts against surprise 
half the night, and marching the other half to avoid the sun; then often 
all day without a rest, fighting or on the rear-guard, or reconnaissances, or escorts, 
under a burning sun. The small numbers of the force did nct allow of the reliefs 
which, according to the rules of the Service, are considered indispensable even 
in peace. In the long march from the west to the centre of India these hardships 
were augmented by bad roads. The communications consisted generally of 
country tracks and unbridged nullahs ; with the consequence that the guns, 
baggage, and rearguard were often detained by one deep nullah and for hours 
exposed to the sun. Rations were also often in arrears owing to bad roads and 
other difficulties of supply and transport. 

Sir Hugh Rose, in consequence of the diminishing strength of his force, 
had to reinforce himself with some of Colonel Maxwell’s troops. In detailing 
these difficulties and hardships to the Commander-in-Chief, he reported that 
these noble soldiers, whose successes were never chequered by a reverse, with 


a discipline which was as euduring as their courage, never proffered one 
complaint. They fell in their ranks struck down by sun, and exhahsted by fatigue; 
but they would not increase the anxieties of their General, or belie their devotion 
by a complaint. No matter how great their exhaustion, or how deep their short 
sleep, they always sprung to my call to arms with the heartiest good will. To 
think of yielding or retreating would have been ignominy. All felt that physical 
strength might fail, hut that the spirit and discipline of British soldiers never 
could. They were often too ill to march, but their devotion made them fight. 
It is almost superfluous to add that troops animated by so high a sense of duty 
were sober, orderly, and most respectful to their officers. There was less crime 
in camp than in garrison.” 

It was most necessary to take Kalpi. A check there in the advanced state 
of the hot season, wuth the rains close at hand, wmuld have resuscitated rebellion 


throughout India, compromised the safety of Cawnpore,* exposed to a flank 
or rear attack the extensive line of operations of the Cominander-in-Chief in 
India, and lit the torch of rebellion in the Deccan and Southern Mahxattas, full 
of ill disposed Arabs and Rohillas and partizans of Nana Sahib. 


Colonel Maxwell arrivi 

Colonel Maxwell’s move¬ 
ments. 

Colonel Maxwell. 

4 Guns, Major Blunt’s Bat¬ 
tery. 

Tiwana Horse. 

678 His Majesty’s 88th 
Pvegiment (Connaught Ran- 

*^682 Cainol Corps. 

468 Sikh Police Corps. 

Four lO-inch Mortars. 

Four 8-mch Mortars. 


ed in camp before Kalpi, on the left bank of the Jumna, 
on the 18th May, and commenced the construction 
of batteries the same night. On the following 
day three 10-inch mortars were in position opp^aito 
tlie fort, and the fourth was ready on the 20th, 
On the night of the 20th he sent a reinforcement 
to Sir Hugh Rose, consisting of tw o compuniea, 88th 
Regiment, the Camel Corps, and 121 of the Sikh In* 
fantry. On the morning of the 21st ho sent also two 
8-inch mortars, two field guns, with a company of 
the 88th, to the village of Rasulpur, about throe 


^ Cawnpore was only 47 miles to the north-oast of Jvalpi% 
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nSlles below Kalpi on'heleftbank of the Jumna, and opposite the village ofRayar 
where the enemy had a battery commanding the road by which Sir Hugh Rose 
purposed advancing on.Kalpi. During the night of the 21st two 8-inch mortars 
were put in position in the village of Dilauli opposite the Jcutcliernj and town 
of KalpL 

On the 20th Sir Hugh Rose had scarcely returned to camp from a reconnais¬ 
sance on the left bank of the Jumna, when the enemy 
Movements of tbo enemy. advanced through the ravines, cover'd by a thick 

chain ofiskirmishers, and attacked the British right flank. The. picquets were 
immeffet^y reinforced by four companies of the 86th, two companies, 26th 
Bombay Infantry, and three 9-pounders. But the General (Jid not allow himself 
to be drawn intou action, and contented himself with directing the picquets to 
maintain their ground, which they did steadily and gallantly under command of 
Major Stuart, 86th Eegiment, and drove the enemy baclj, losing in casualties 
four officers and forty rank and file. 

On the 21st May Sir Hugh Rose received information that the rebels intend¬ 
ed to make a general attack on his position at Golauli at 8 a.ji. next day, that 
they had sworn an oath on the sacred waters of the Jumna that they would drive 
his force into the river or die in the attempt; and that afterwards they would 
march southwards against General Whitlock; * and that large quantities of opium 
had been issued to the insurgents to make them fight desperately. 

The British force was disposed of as follows ;—The right flank, facing the 
Disposition of the British left of Kalpi, rested on the ravines running down 
forces. to the Jumna; in these ravines stood the villages 

of Sarauli and Golauli, both connected and held by strong picquets, preventing 
the right being turned. 

Halt the Ist Brigade, the right flank, was enc^psped perpendicularly to the 
Jumna, facing the belt of ravines and the left front of Kalpi, on the table-land 
immediately outside the belt. The remainder of the l»t Brigade facing the con¬ 
tinuation of the belt of ravines, which took a sweep outward, and the 2nd Brigade 
and Hyderabad Field Force facing the table-land or plain stretching from Golauli 
across the road from Kalpi to Jalalpur, were thrown back en poteme. This ground 
was adapted to the movements of cavalry and artillery. The whole front was 
guarded by strong outposts, with picquets and advanced sentries in the ravines. 

On the morning of the 22nd Sir Hugh Rose made the following dispositions 
to resist the expected attack. 

The picquets on the right front of the 86th Regiment and 3rd Europeans were 
reinforced by the remainder of the 86th in skirmishing order; their right resting 
on the Jumna. In support were three guns of No. 4 Light Field Battery, the 
remainder of the 25th Bombayf Infantry, with the 21st Company, R. E., the whole 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Robertson. The left centre, facing the plain and the 

1 t Four companies wore loft as camp guard. 


•Qanaral Whitlook was at Banda- 
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village of Tehri, was guarded by No. 1 Troop, Bombay Horse Artillery, supported 
by two troops, 14tli Dragoons. 

. The siege guns, two 18-pounders, one 24-pounder, and two 8-incli howitzers, 
tneir flanks guarded by detachments of the 3rd Europeans, formed the centre, 
supported by the wing of the 71st Regiment, one squadron, 14th Dragoons, 
a troop, 3id Light Cavalry, and Captain Field’s Royal Artillery 9 -pounder 3 . 

The left was formed by the Camel Corps and No. 18 Light Field Battery, 
supported by a detachment of the Sikh Corps, the Hyderabad Field Force cover- 
ing the extreme left. 


Two companies, 88th Regiment, whose strength was already much weakened 
by sun casualties, and four companies, 25th Bombay Infantry, were loft for pro¬ 
tection of the camp. 

Shortly after 8 a.m. on the 22nd May the enemy were reported to bo ad- 
Battle of Kalpi, 22nd May. 'dancing in great force from Kalpi and its environs 

towards the belt of ravines on the British right, and 
along the Jalalpur-Kalpi road against the left. Their left manoouvrcd so 
skilfully that they got under cover of broken ground into the ravines without 
being perceived on the right; and Brigadier Stuart reported to the General, as 
he was posting the siege guns, that the right was no longer threatened. 


The enemy s right, consisting of some 1,400 cavalry, supported by 
Advance ag^ai^t tho British several battalions of infantry and horse artillery 
9-pounder8, continuing their advance along the 
Jalalpur road, brought their left shoulders up when opposite the village of Tehri, 
in ront of the British centre, from whence they reinforced strongly their picquets 
ir t e ravines opposite the right cciitro, and deploying their guns and cavalry 
to the right, threatened to outflank and turn the British left. Sir Hugh Rose 
stil e t convinced that the enemy’s real object of attack wa.s his right; and that 
this ostentatious display of force against his left and tho perfect stiUness in the 
e^ ravines on is right were ruses to mislead him and induce him to weaken his 

right by sending reinforcements from it to his left, when the rebels woiUd have 

If to take the mortar battery 

and the camp, their nght falling at the same time on his left, and cutting him of^ 
m combination with their left, from the Jumna. 

a serimin nfi- Protected his left against a feint which might become 

catch the pnon ^ ® “ "'“'i away from his right, and endeavoured to 

in hewirr* H«-aforced the pio,uets on the left, 

the 'ItJ P under Major Gall, and 

if f .1 Y’ ^ ^oiitingent, under Captain Abbott, and afterwards 

irec ese roops to retire slowly before the enemy, ohli'iuelr across his front, 
y '0 coiicea his heavy guns, and draw the rebel oavaliy into tlieir fire. 
Captain ott was directed, after completing this movemont, to place his regi- 
ment perpen icu arly to the front, in order to be able to charge with all hia 
Horse the rig t flank of the advancing cavalry. The mancouvre succeeded 
partiaUy ; the rebel Horse were enticed into the fixe of the siege guns, which 
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oonftision and numerous casualties, killing among others the Commanding 
Officer of the 5th Bengal Irregulars. But the mutinous cavalry adhered to 
their system of never allowing the British Cavalry to close with them, and 
kept carefully out of reach of the Hyderabad Horse. 

To discover the enemy who, Sir Hugh Rose felt assured, were concealed iii the 
, , , . ravines in front of his right, he ordered a company 

The rebels attack the right. j i 

of the ord Europeans to be pushed some hundred 
yards forward in front of the outposts into this network of ambushes. The 3rd 
Europeans, after advancing some distance, found the rebel host crouched in their 
lair, and started them from it. In an instant a general engagement began along 
the whole line from the Jumna to the village of Tehri; the belt of ravines in front 
of the British position becoming enveloped in smoke and fire; the sepoys rose out 
of their hiding place^^ir thick chains of skirmishers, advancing and firing heavily, 
followed by large supports and columns in mass at a distance. All the British 
guns opened fire, and the supports closed up to their threatened fronts. 

The General was watching the determined attack on the centre of his 
position from the left of the village of Tehri, and at the same time their move¬ 
ments towards his right and left, when ho heard a slackening of fire on his 
right, and at once sent an enquiry to Brigadier Stuart whether he would 
like to be reinforced by half the Camel Corps, and received a reply in the 
affirmative. Immediately afterwards, Brigadier Stuart’s fire becoming fainter and 
fainter, and that of the enemy heavier. Sir Hugh Rose understood that his right, 
the key of the whole position, was in danger, and instantly proceeded to its as¬ 
sistance with the whole of the Camel Corps at a good pace. On the way he met an 
orderly from Brigadier Stuart asking for reinforcements, which were evidently 
wgently needed as the enemy’s fire was now heard within the position. The Camel 
Corps under Major Ross, with Sir Hugh Rose at their head, reached the foot of 
the rising ground on which were the mortar battery and three O-pounders, and, 
dismounting, doubled up the rise in line in perfect order. 

The moment was critical. Volleys of musketry, wbicb killed or wounded 
every horse but one of the Generar.s Stall, were 
Critiool situation. coming over the crest of the rising ground from 

the rebel troops, which had debou^^hed and were debouching in great 
numbers from the gullies leading into the ravines, and .were advancing rapidly, 
f • heavily with yells of triumph, their faces distorted by opium and fury, 
® ^ gjyiall pie^® ground against the mortar battery and guns, and were 

across ^ The guns had ceased firing. Brigadier Stuart was on foot at 

close upo artillerymen who served them to draw swords and de- 

tlie guns, or defence had been driven in, many men having been 

k t^tfie ground by sunstroke where they lay, while the fire of the rest was 
Btruc o ammunition. Without halting on the crest Sir Hugh 

RofcIbrgeTfiown it with the Camel Corps, into the dense lines of the inutiueers, 

who were ten times supciior in number, the gallant 
Bspijiw of the onomy. soldiers of the Rifle Brigade and 80th Regiment (form¬ 

ing tlie Camol Corps) giving one of those dhoers which aU over the world have been 
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the heralds of British successes. The rehels’wavered, turned, and fled, pursued 
y t e Camel Corps, with all their energy, through the ravines, where numbers 
were bayonetted or killed by musketry fire. 

. .T, General ordered up rapidly the half of No. 4 Light Field Battery from 
e ortar Battery to the front to a knoll in the ravines, from whence they fired 
grape at the nearest rebels and round shot at the more distant masses, which had 
also made a precipitate retreat. 

The men of the Camel Corps fell so fast and thick, struck by the sun, in their 
violent pursuit of the enemy up and down the steep sides of the rocky ravines, 
a m whole of them would have been prostrated had they not been called off 

after they had driven the enemy over and taken the commanding ridge between 
t c position and Kalpi. In these operations, as at Kunch, sunstroke caused 
death, delirium, and hysterical fits of crying and laughing. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Lowth, commanding on the extreme right on the Jumna 
relieved from pressure by the success of the Camel Corps, and reinforced by one 
of Its companies, moved forward through the ravines, and by a skilful manoeuvre 
cut off and surrounded a considerable body of rebel sepoys who had advanced too 
ar. Part were killed on the bank of the Jumna, and the rest driven into the river 
where they were shot or drowned. ' 

The enemy, simultaneously with their attack on the right, had advanced with 
equal vigour against the right centre guarded by patt of the 25th Bombay Infantry, 
who, despite a gallant resistance, were driven back by overpowering numbers. But 
the21st Company, Royal Engineers, ivhich fought as well in the field as they 
worked in the trenches, charged under Lieutenant Edwards, and routed the 
in.surgents, pursuing tliem until out of reach and inflicting considerable loss. 

reinainder of the 25th guarding the left centre under Lientcnant-Colonel 
1 g™imd ; the rebels advanced clo.se up to them, firing, and 

la c a-n a( c res.sed them bitter rcpronchoa, eoufhed in the most revolting 

language, for their unshaken fidelity to the English. The 25th answered the 
malechctioiis of the rnutmeers in a manner worthy of their reputation and English 
discplme. wi h a volley, a cheer, and a charge with the bayonet. ^ 

Ihe whole British line was now advancing and .Iriving the enemv from their 
GeneraUdvaneo, and defeat Position,,. The left centre under Lieutenant-Colonel 
J .1 . ... following up his spirited chnrge, dashed 

through the ravines after the rebel, no.., Ii • i. « 

Toi „• 1 ix j I eoeis, came up with their rear near the village of 

lehri, bayonetted numbers, and contim. 0,1 ek -x k i xi ii x-i 

hi,s men fell exhausted. ‘ "'^"tinned the pursuit beyond the village until 

The whole of the infantry on the left now brought Umir left shoulders 
forward, and cpvered by Captain Lightfooths Troop of Ho.se .4rtillory, three 
guns, o. Jig \ . le d Battery, and the whole of the cavalrv, made a converging 
movement on the enemy’s right and the village of Tehri.' The ene.nv broke 
and fled pursued for some miles by the Horae Artille. v and eavalrv. Exhaustion 
and broken ground stopped the pursuit, in whu.h numbers wore killed. The 

rebels were so completely beaten and disheartened that broken parties were 
seen flymg across the ravmes in a westerly direction towards Jalaun. 


miSTffy 
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During the fight the mortar batteries on the other side of the Jumna cleared 
the village of Rayar, and subsequently kept up a fire on the fort and town of 
Kalpi* 

The complete defeat and serious loss which the enemy had sustained this 
Capture of Kalpi, 23rd May. day, despite their having displayed unprecedented 

energy and skilful tactics, convinced the General 
that an immediate advance on Kalpi would be 
successful. Accordingly, giving the troops only time 
for rest, he divided his force into two columns of 


40 


Brigadier Stuart. 

14th Light Dragoons, 
sabres. 

Hyderabad Contingent, 60 
sabres. 

No. 4 Light Field Battery. 
No. 18 Light Field Battery. 


No. 18 Light l^leld I5attery. xv,. --- - - 

2l8t Company, R.E., 84 rank and marched next morning long before 

and file. ■ . . . . . , , 


and file. 

Wing, 7l8t Eegimefit,. 2l0 daybreak, according to his original plan, the right 
rank and fi e. Brigadier Stuart, through the ravines,! 

their right resting on the Jumna j the left, under 
his personal command, along the Jalalpur and 
Kalpi road. 


86th Regiment, 620 rank 
and file. 

88th Regiment, 85 rank and 
file. 

Wing, 3rd Europeans, 190 
rank and file. 

Sikh Infantry, 200 rank and 
file. 


When Sir Hugh Rose’s column had marched from camp across the plain and 
reached the Jalalpur-Kalpi road, he brought their left shoulders forward, and, 
taking the road for the direction of his centre, covered his advance with the 
Camel Corps, supported by the Hyderabad Contingent Cavalry. From the road 
he despatched a Staff Officer with a party of Cavalry to commumcate with 
Brigadier Stuart. After marching some distance along the road, the enemy opened 
fire from a battery in a ravine at a great distance and elevation, but their guns 
were silenced by a few rounds. 

Brigadier Stuart’s column met with no opposition until the village of Rayar 
was reached, when the 86th Regiment received a volley, but at once charged and 
drove the enemy out. Kalpi town and fort were both found deserted.J 

The Pursuit. A force, as detailed in the margin, under Major 

4 Troops, 14th Dragoons, Gall was sent in pursuit of the enemy who were 
163 s^resj^ Artillery. observed moving off from Kalpi north-west in 

’Hyderabad Contingent large bodies, with elephants. Major Gall pursued 
t%vderabad Contingent along the Kalpi-Jhansi high road, which diverges 
*Cavalry, 60 sabres. to Jalaun at about three miles from Kalpi. 

About half a mile up the Jhansi road a large tomb was reported to be occupied 

bv the enemy, but on the cavalry approaching it was found to have been evacuat¬ 
ed and the rebels were seen retreating in great numbers across the plain beyond 
it.* The rebels were charged and cut up in all directions, two guns being captured 

• A Bholl from one of the mortar batteries 
burst in tho Rani’s room, killing two of 
her attendants, and hastened her flight 
She left Kalpi before midnight on the ..-nd. 

t Tho sokUers adyancing through the 
ravinos put up a panther and two hares 


which were kHled by the H-ghlatiders. 

X The Rao Sahib and the Nawab of Banda 
fled on the morning of the 23rd, their flight 
being greatly favoured by the nature of 
the country. 



by the Ist Cavalry under Lieutenant Dowker,* who was on the right. In the 
centre the Dragoons sabred numbers of the fugitives who, firing wildly and com¬ 
pletely panic-stricken by the suddenness and rapidity of the advance, fell an easy 
pray to the pursuers, in some instances casting away their acins.f On the left 
Captain Abbott charged along the road to Jalaun, and captured a 9-pounder guu. 
All the enemy’s five guns, artillery wagons, ammunition aud bullock carts were 
captured, as well as six caparisoned elephants aud some camels and bullocks. 

All the artillery in the fort, including a fine English 18-pounder, was taken 


Contents of the fort. silk-embroidered standards of the Gwalior 

. Contingent, bearing Sindhia’s device, a cross and 

serpen roun it, and one of the Kotah Contingent. Also three cannon 
mor ar oundries, which had been constructed in the town and fort, 
a very complete and extensive subterranean arsenal, containing 60,000 pounds 
ng 13 powder ; every description of warlike stores and ammunition; numer- 
ous oxes 0 now and old English muskets; quantities of English shot and shell 
0 which there were also piles outside the arsenal in the fort; engineering tools 
o evep' description; boxes of brass shells of native manufacture; thlwhole 
estimated at a value of £20,000 to £.30,000.1: 

The casualties § amounted to 24 killed and 43 wounded, besides losses from 
sunstroke; among the victims of wliich was Sir Hugh Eose who suffered from this 
cause on ve occasions, and was thus prevented from composing his despatch on 
these operations until a month later at Gwalior. 

It was clear that the main body of the rebels had retreated by the Jalaun 

^^^^cohimu ^25fch and Sir Kobert Hamilton was of opinion that 

r j .i would make to the north for the Sher Ghat, 

a or across e or another ford higher up the river. Colonel Riddell 

a movea e co umn was guarding the former ford. It was of vital importance 

Rirell’s\nd Win between Colonel 

of jjjg if be turned, or to ascertain the line 


Lieufc.-Colonel Robertson. 

I Troop, 14th Light Drgns. 

1 Squadron, 3rd Bombay 
Cavalry. 

No. 18, Light S'!eld Battery, 
Hyderabad Contingent 
Cavalry, 160. 

25th Bombay Infantry. 

Combat of Bilayan, 3l8fc 
May. 

Ist Cavalry, Hyderabad 
Contingent, 165 sabres. 

4th Cavalry Hyderabad 
C/ontingent, 162 sabres. 


Notwithstanding the exhausted state of the 
troops, a force under Lieutenant-Colonel Robertson, 
detailed in the margin, was sent along the Jalaun 
road on the 25th May to follow the enemy. 

After the occupation of Kalpi Major Orr was 
sent with the force detailed in the margin down the 
road to Jhansi to clear it of a band of rebels, 
under the insurgent chief of Bilayan, Barjur Singh, 
^0 were endeavouring to reorganise and cut ofi 
the communications with Jhansi. 


♦ Lieutenant Dowkor reported that he 
saw DuSftdar Sadhu Singh kill 5 or 6 of 
the enemy with his own hand. 

•f From buttons found it appeared that not 
less than eleven Gwalior and Bengal Infantry 
regiments were among the enemy. 


i A box containing important oorrospon- 
dence belonging to the Rani was found in the 
fort. 

§ The European sick and wounded were 
8011 1 to Cawuporo. 
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1st Company Artillery, ' Major Orr'^marched to Orai, and on tke evening 
^pou^dOT. *^°”**"**^°*' received information that Barjur Singh 

H/derab^“Singem!'^^two in his stronghold at Bilayan, 19 miles from 

12-pounder howitzers, two Sj- Qjg^j Jhansi road. Marching at 10 p.m. with 

inch mortars. ^ . . i, 

3rd Infantry, Hyderabad his whole' force, he pushed on with his cavalry at a 

^Sege ^Trmn! on'r^8°poMder rapid, pace from the village of Girthan, half way to 
22. Bilayan. Arriving before the latter place at day¬ 
break, he at once surrounded it with his cavalry, and awaited the arrival of 
the guns and infantry. The alarm was given, and an ineffective fire was 

opened from the fort. The rebels in a short time appeared outside the 
town in a large mass, numbering from 200 to 250, and, having formed 
up under coV'er of a garden, moved forward in a compact body and in 
regular formation. Collecting some of his picquets, and leaving some 
to watch the fort, Major Orr advanced with 81 sabres against this mass. 


The guns of the Light Field Battery, having got within range, opened with 
shell and shrapnel with good effect. The cavalry then charged and cut up 
a number of both horse and foot; but the rebels took refuge in some deep 
ravines running towards the Betwa, to attack or dislodge them from which was 
very difficult. Here they fought desperately, but were destroyed or dispersed 
with the loss of all their property. About 130 were killed and 35 taken prisoners. 


Barjur Singh’s horse and standard were captured, and he himself only gQt away 
by threading the ravines on foot, having stripped himself of almost all his clothing. 
The Hyderabad Contingent lost seven men of the 3rd Infantry killed, and 
Lieutenant Westnmeott, a Subadar and six men were wounded. As Sir Hugh Rose 
wrote in his despatch*-—“ Major Orr, in crushing rapidly and effectually this rebel 
did essential service to the Government and the British Force.” 


The services of the Hyderabad Contingent had been very distinguished 
Services of the Hyderabad throughout the campaign, and in his report of the 
Contingent. operations before Kalpi the British General wrote 

“ So much of the success of the operations is due to the portion of the Hyderabad 
Contingent which formed part of my force, that I ought not to fail to express my 
best thanks to Colonel Davidson, Resident at Hyderabad, for the proof of confi¬ 
dence which he placed in me by putting at my disposal troops whose organisation 
in the three arras, light equipment, knowledge of the Indian language and 


• Mentioned in tbo Despatch—Major Orr, 
Lieutenants Dowkor, Fraser, Dun, West- 
maoott. Surgeon Orr, Assistant-Surgeon 
Sandoraon; Duftadar Sodliu Singh, Troopers 


Shah JTur Khan, Jiwan Sii^h, 1st Cavalry. 

Subadar Muhammad Ali. Havildar Sivdin, 
Lakshman Pande, Privates Shaikh Sarwar, 
Shaikh Kammu, 3rd Infantry, 
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country, combined with thoir high military qualities, enabled them to act as 
the wings of my operations.’’ * 

He also wrote, with regard to the Begum of Bhopal“ Her Highness 
The Begam of Bhopal. displayed the very best feeling towards the English 

, . , interests; she did so courageously in the worst times, 

^ ^ i^i her part of the world thought that rebellion must triumph, 

er Highness gave me two 9-pounder guns and a 24-pounder howitzer, with 
he gunners belonging to them, very good artillerymen, when I marched 
^rough Bhopal, which enabled me to (complete No. 18 Light Field Battery. 

er Highness was indefatigable in obtaining supplies for my force when it was 
very much in want of them.” 

It was thought that with the crushing defeat of the rebels on the 22nd May, 
an $ le fall of Kalpi, the campaign in Central India had come to a close. 

e enemy had been defeated wherever met with and his forces scattered in 
every diwction. The British General even issued a farewell order to the troops, 
and the Hyderabad Contingent turned towards the Deccan to seek a well-earned 
repose in their cantonments. Sir Hugh Rose’s stirring order to the troops may 
well be quoted here before we proceed to a description of the final phase of the 
campaign against the rebel hosts which gathered fresh strength at Gwalior under 
the able leadership of Tantia Topi. 

Soldiers ! You have marched more than a thousand miles and taken more 
Sir Hugh Rose’s order to than a hundred guns. You have forced your wav 
, . tnrough mountain passes, and mtneate jungles, 

an over nvers. You have captured the strongest forts arfd beat the 
enemy, no matter what the odds, wherever you have met him. You have 
t f extensive districts to the Government, and peace and order now 
w ere e ore or a tuelvemonth were tyranny and rebellion. You have done 
a is, an you ave never had a check. 1 thank you with all my sincerity 
for yo^ bravery, your devotion, and your discipline • ' ^ 

c„o Jl. O? “ y”” J0«.« Briti.h .oldie,., tad more to 

di.ciplmew..ofijoavail, ood uLected™’ , /r,’'’ 

You hoTo attended to my otdem ,, ,iS a Y”” 'volokworf. 

1 hardships, in temptation and danger you 


^ * In 1863 Lord Gough, lately Comronrifiat. i 
m-Chief in India, stated before the n; i Companions of the Order of British 

Commons Committee that tho Hvdernhnri I r. 71 Orders of Merit wore given in the 
Contingent were “ tho finest Irregular Cnvoi ^ i about a hundred special promotions 

in the world, ’ ’ an estimate borne out bv f I S- ^’aiiks were made. Among tho moat 

flervices- ^ distinguished native officers was Risaldor- 

Mojor Nawab Alimad Bakhsh Khan, 6iirdar 
Bahadur, 3rd Cavalry, Hyderabad Cbntin- 
gent, whose bravo conduct in many act ions 


services. «« by their 

^ campaign Major 
A. Orr was promoted Brevet^Lieutenant 


W 


Colonel, and made C. B., Captains H. J) 
Abbott andG. Hare were promoted Brevet 
Majors, and made C. B., Surgeons J. Orr and 
W. Mackenzie were made C. B. On attaining 
the rsnik of Captain, Lieutenant H. C. 
Dowker was promoted Breyot-Major, and 
was subsequently made a C. B. Nine Native 
officers of the Hyderabad Contingent were 


Was remarkable. He died at Mominabod 
in 1906 at the age of 95 years. Jemadar 
Vilayat Ali Bea, father of Lieuteiiant-Colonel 

, ..vv. At _..1 1 rs 


Aluhammad Ali Beg, Afsiir-ul-Mulk, 0.1. E., 
and Commander-in'Cluef of H.H. Tho Nizam *8 
Army, was tliroughout the campaign orderly 
t-o Sir Hugh Rose, who present^ £im with a 
sword of honour. 
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have never left your ranks. You have fought against the strong, and you have 
protected the rights of the weak and defenceless, of foes as wells as of friends. 

I have seen you in the ardour of the combat preserve and place children out 
of harm’s way. This is the discipline of Christian soldiers, and it is what has 
brought you triumphant from the s^pres of Western India to the waters of the 
Jumna, and establishes without doubt that you will find no place before which 
the glory of your arms can be dimmed. 






CHAPTER IX. 




TEE GWALIOR GAMFAIQN. 

After the capture of Kalpi the first reports made to Sir Hugh Rose 
Movements of the rebels. Lieutenaiit-Colonel Robertson, commanding the 

column of pursuit, were to the effect that the scattered 
parties of the rebel army, without guns or tents, were making vii Jalaim* 
in the utmost disorder, for the Sher Ghat, a ford across the Jumna, 35 or 40 miles 
to the north-east of Kalpi. Subsequent accounts from the same officer stated that 
a great part of the fugitives had, after leaving Jalaun, made a turn in a more 
westerly direction, which was contrary to the one Sir Robert Hamilton felt 
persuaded the rebels would follow ; he was certain that they would make 
for Oudh and cross the Jumna at the Sher Ghat or the ford to the west of it, 
near Jagamanpur. 

After the battle of Kunch, Tantia Topi had taken refuge with his parents 
at Chirki, four miles from Jalaun, where he remained 
until after the capture of Kalpi, when ho joined 
Rao Sahib at Gopalpur, 4G miles south-west of 
Gwalior. The Rani, desperate and daring, then 
conceived the plan of marching on Sindhia’s capital, 
and taking possession of that stronghold. 

Ill his uncertainty as to the movements of the rebels, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Moveinen^^o^tbo pursuing Robertson, with good judgment, took up a position 

'vith the pursuing column, which enabled him 
not to be deceived by a feigned move to draw him off from the real chase, 

but to follow the rebels by the shortest line, should they move westwards or 
northwards, 

refresh his European troops Sir Hugli reinforced Lieu- 
tenant-Goloiiel Robertson with a wing'of the 86th Regiment and two squadrons 
of the 14th Dragoons, 

11 officer stated that he had reason to think that 

all the rebels had decidedly taken a westerly direction, and that they had been 
reinforced by 800 Oudh Cavalry under Rahim AH, Nawab of Bareilly, following 
the line to the west taken by the rebels from Jalaun towards the Bahuj and Sind 
rivers, Colonel Robertson got into communicatiou with the Raja of Rampura, 
to the west of the Pahuj, a faithful friend of the English; and his intelligence 
and Ipowledge of the natives and their language enabled him to obtain very valu¬ 
able information from this person to the effect that ilie Kalpi roboU had certainly 
, taken the road to Gwalior. 


Tantia Topi. 

the Rani of Jhansi and 
The Rani’s plan. 


( U7 ) 
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Troops, 14th Light Dragoons. 
1 wing, 7l8t Eegiment. 

•4 Companies, 25th Bombay 
Infantry. „ 

J Company, Bombay bappers 
and Miners. 

Two 18-pounders. 

One 8-inch howitzer. 


So little was any design on Sindliia’s power suspected, tliat the best autho¬ 
rity for intelligence could not bring himself to believe the truth of this report. 
Mo. 4 Light Field Battery. But Sir Kobert Hamilton received similar informa¬ 
tion a few hours after the arrival of Colonel 
Robertson’s express, and the General at once 
ordered off Brigadier Stuart, with the troops 
detailed in the margin, to reinforce the pursuing 
column and then march on Gwalior after the rebels. 
The news received the next few days was very uncertain and contradictory. 
An express letter from Sindhia’s Agent at Gwalior removed apprehensions for 
his safety, and that of his Government; it stated that the rebels, who were 
in a destitute condition, had, when still several miles from Gwalior, implored 
Sindhia’s favour and protection in language and with a demeanour the reverse 

of hostile. 

Subsequent accounts from Lieutenant-Colonel Robertson, which were 
confirmed by Sir Robert Hamilton, conveyed the 
The rebels reach Morar. which created a sensation throughout India 

only equalled by that caused by the first mutinies. On the 30th May Tautia 
Topi, the Rani of Jhansi, and other leaders at the head of a force of 7,000 in¬ 
fantry, 4,000 cavalry and 12 guns, entered Morar. At daybreak next morning 
Sindhia offers battle to the Sindhia marched out with some 8,000 men and 
rebels, Slst May. 8 guns, and took up a position at Bahadurpur, 

two miles east of Morar, and awaited the rebel attack, having disposed his troops 
three divisions, with his guns in the centre. 

The rebels advanced at 7 a.m., and carried the guns by a charge of 2,000 
horse. Simultaneously the whole of Sindhia’s 
Defection of Sindlua’s army, the exception of his body-guard, went 

over to the enemy. The body-guard was attacked, and put to flight after a 
Hie flight to Agra. gallant defence, and Sindhia fled i^o Agra with a 
few faithful retainers. 

The rebels then entered Qwalior and took the Treasury and Sindhia’s jewels, 
the latter said to be of fabulous value. The garrison 
of the fortress, considered to be one of the stronge.st 
in India, had, after a mock resistance, opened its gatsB, and 50 or 60 guns as 
well as a fine arsenal stocked with warlike stores fell into the hands of the in¬ 
surgents. In short, the rebels who had fled in the most disorderly and helpless 
state from Kalpi were now completely set up with abundauce of money, a capital 
park of artillery, plenty of material, and Sindhia’s army as their allies. 

Gwalior itself, without the fort, was a pri^ie of no ordinary value, compriftiug 
the old city and the Lashkar, the ancient Mahratta 
Effeote of tho rebel siiooess. converted into a handsome and flouri^^hing city, 

both containing a population of 170,000. But other circumstances combined 
to render the loss of Gwalior the moat aerioiia event which had occurred since 

the revolt. 


in 


Rebels enter Gwalior. 
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powerW of" Z' with one exception the most 

PoZn of 1 P P™-- °f I-dia. The extent and geographical 

over the wh T rulers great political and military power 

from Bomblv f T r communication and the telegraph line 

Snl’s tmi -d the North-West Provinces traversed 

state of Iffa r^ n and organized of all the native levies. To render this 

and when the heat of^'""'' "'ditary operations, on the eve of the rainv season 

folreX e^ uTr <=-1^ therefore 

if Tantia Toni tf Promptly wrested from the rebels ;| 

strenTtl Jl Ti! ' * acquisition of political influence and military^ 

Strength which the possession of that place gave the rebel cause had time to 

reoiganise the Kalpi army, which he could easily do, with the resources of 

. Tantia Topi, leatnng either the Kalpi or Gwalior Army at Gwalior for its 
efence, marched with the other southwards, and unfurled the standard of the 
Peshwa in the Deccan and Southern Mahrattas. These districts, and the wes 

ZT" ‘‘"d the attachment of 

the nhab.tants to their former Government was too well Iciuwn to admit of 

a doubt a^ to the course they would have pursued if Tantia Topi had appeared 
amongst them with a large army. ^ ^ 

ti inliabitants of Indore had given so many proofs of unfavourable feeling 

exampJerf ^waI^^^wTs' ofti^®^ °PP®^tumty offered, follow the 

p T r ,1 . of Mtal importance that the troops should roach 

Gwalior before the rams set in ^ .rr . ^ t • .,1 ' 

11 V , Moreno pontoons for siege arti lory, ami it 

would have been difficult, if not imr^noon i / x . • ^ 

■p , . 1Q. 1 . I iinpossible, to transport siege guns across the 

Pahu] and Sind rivers, swollen bvrqina . 1 • 1. . i^ue 

oI mon.oon ™tl,er would h,v„ Z, , " *“''1“ 

the politic,! elate oi afiaire. «*«et on m.Uta.y pteetige and 

Sir Hugh Rose received informai';,aW „t au c r n ,. 

, TT , ™“'Won of the fall of Gwalior on the 3rd ,Tuuo. 

‘ severely in health, and h.ad given 

on sick certificate; but he a? once"reTuT”tf 1 southwards 

considerations that have been del,ailed lri'^W command, and in view of the 

Accordinglv, leaving at Kalp J'^ ded to march on Gwalior i-iimodiatoly. 

Ommaney’s, R. A., battery of O-L,,,, 1 Pormanent . im.-on. ( aptain 

-r, n oi ^ Wilders, and a troop, ^lr<l fknnbav Cavalry. 

Ist Troop, Bombay Horse 21st Comnnnxr i w i 

Artillery. . .. ^ ompany, R. E., a wing, :b.l Europoans, and 

1 Squadron, Uth Light * Bombay Infantry, t-f) f'M'aidon tlu^ [ilaec 

^TfiTwiren, 3rfl Bombay ''^'y''®’^ed by Bengal troops »’■' m.irclmd on the 
Light Cavalry. ‘ with the troops dcitiili'd ii> the iii,ir.4iu 

Sladras Sappers and Miners, and followed Brigadier Stuart’s column bv forced 
marches, on the road to Gwalior by Jalauu, marching by night to avoid the 
sun. 
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so beaten by sun and fatigue that they were reduced to a walk ; the guns were only 
able to rake the column in its depth with round shot and shell, but could not ap¬ 
proach sufficiently close to give it grape. The cavalry on their part had only 
strength to reach the numerous stragglers who could not keep up with the enemy’s 
main body. On reaching some wood and broken ground about a village seven or 
eight miles from Kunch, profiting by this cover, they sought safety from attack 
by breaking into scattered flight across country. 

The scorching rays of the sun and the pace at which they retreated told even 
on the sepoys ; several fell dead on the road, struck by apoplexy; many, exhausted, 
threw away their arms, whilst others, to quench their tliirst, rushed to the wells, 
regardless of the cavalry. But the sun, fatigue, and scarcity of water told still 
more on the British cavalry and artillery, who had been marching or engaged for 
sixteen hours. At the village where the enemy dispersed a halt was called ; and 
the horses having been watered, the force was marched back to Kunch at sunset. 

The enemy must have lost five or six hundred men in the action and pursuit, 
and the 52nd Bengal Infantry, which covered the retreat, was almost destroyed. 
Nine guns and quant.ilies of good English ammunition and stores, furnished to the 
late Gwalior Contingent, were taken. 

The British loss amounted to 1 officer and 7 men killed ; 2 officers and 
43 men wounded ; the cases of sunstroke amounted to 2 officers and 43 men ; 12 
of the 71st alone died from this cause.* 

The defeat at Kunch gave rise to animosities and distrust in the rebel army. 

^ . . , . . , The infantry sepovs accused their brother mutineers 

Eflects of the British victory. i . I • . , , , , 

ot the cavalry of having pusillanimously abandoned 
them ; and all three arms brought the same charge against their General, Tantia 
To])i,whohad disappeared at Kunch as rapidly as he had done atthe Betwa, 
leaving to its fate, at the most critical moment, the force which he had called into 
existence under the pompous title of the “ Army of the Pesliwa.” 

The Walayatis also were charged with not having exhibited at Kunch the 
stern courage on w'hich they prided themselves. They were accused of having 
left the field too soon ; and their excuse that they had felt it their duty to escort 
the Kani of Jhansi to a place of safety was not accepted. It was said that the 
destruction of the B at Jhansi had made their countrymen less anxious 

than usual to try the fate of w^ar. 

These various causes created confusion in the councils of the Kalpi mutineers, 
and the immediate British advance caused a panic among the sepoys at that 
place, as well as those retreating tow^ards it, and it was said that at one time there 
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were ouly eleven sepoys in-tlic town and fort. But tlie'unexpected arrival of 

the Nawab of Banda* with a large force of good 
Tho rebels at Kalpi. , . n nr^A 

cavalry mutineers, some guns, and iniantr}, ana 

his energetic exertions, backed up by those of the Rani of Jhansi, produced one 

of those sudden changes from despair to confidence which mark the Indian 


character. 

Their leaders again exhorted the sepoys, as the General learnt from an inter* 
cepted letter, “ to hold to the last Kalpi, their only arsenal, and to win their 
right to paradise by exterminating the infidel English.” The rebels returned 
to Kalpi, re-occupying the strong positions in the labyrinth of ravines which 
surround it, and the intrenchments which they had thrown up and armed to 
arrest the British advance a few miles in front of the Chaurasi (84) temples, which 
arc two or three miles from Kalpi. They had already cut deep trenches across 
the road near the intrenchments, and in several other places, which were serious 
obstacles, because the ravines on each side of the road made it very difficult to 
turn them. When driven out of the intrenchments, the rebels could fall back on 
the eighty-four temples, built, as well as the walls round them, of most solid 
masonry, the net work of ravines afforded them a third ; the town of Kalpi a 
fourth ; another chain of ravines between the town and the fort a fifth ; and 
finally the fort, a sixth and last line of defence. 

The fort of Kalpi is wretched as a fortification, but as a position it is un¬ 
usually strong, being protected on all sides by ravines ; to its front by five lines 
of defence and to its rear by the Jumna, from which rises tho precipitous rook 
on which it stands. 

In a Despatch, dated Gwalior, the 22nd June 1858, Sir Hugh Rose details 
DifiicuUiea with which tho the difficulties with which ho had to contend in the 
General and army had to con- advance on Kalpi, as follows :—“ It is my duty, in 

justice to the unvarying devotion and discipline of the 
troops under my command, to state the now aud very serious diffioidtios which 
beset them after leaving Jhansi. They had to contend not only against tho rebel 
army, fighting as usual with all the advantages on their side of very superior 
numbers and knowledge of the ground, but they had to encounter a now 
antagonist, a Bengal sun at its maximum of heat. This formidable ally of tho 
rebel cause was more dangerous thau the rebels themselves; its summer blftKo 
made havoc amongst troops, especially Europeans, who, already exhuusDe>il by 
months of over-fatigue aud want of sleep by continuous night-watching 
and night-marches, were often exposed to its rays, manoeuvring or fighting 
as at Kunch, from sunrise to sunset. At Kunch the thermometer was 115^; 
before Kalpi 118*^ in the shade, and on the march to Gwalior it burst in au 
officer’s tent at J30"’. 

lUi Majosty^t: 7 ur. lUgUluud Ligla. Inlautry, loaa murutl t h.m (my oihoi ouip 
the pun, because it had just urrivud in indm, suffcretl Mie irom ik HSflldoa 
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On arriviiiK at Bahadurpur SirHugTi Rose directed Captain Abbott with 
T,- tralTv to reconnoitre Morar ; he reported that the rebels were in force ni 
fronTofitr The General reconnoitred their position closely; and found that tie 
side of the Cantonments fronting him was occupied by strong bodies of cavalry 

and that on their right were guns and a good deal of infantry. 

His force had had a long and fatiguing march, and the. sun had been up lo 
time. Four or five miles more march in the sun, and a combat afterwards, 
would be a great trial for the men’s strength. On the other hand, Morar lookc 
inviting with several good buildings not yet burnt; they would be good quarters 
for a portion of the force; if the attack were delayed until next day, the enemy 
were sure to turn them. A prompt attack had always the greatest ofioct on the 
rebels. The General, therefore, countermanded the order for encamping, and 

„.ae tot r“co„i.ti.g oi th, 1.t Btietdo, 

Ht fotmeJ kjr force m two Stoart, tire ..cud liue, under 

British disposiUons. Brigadier Napier, in support of the first, consisting 

of only a small part of the 2nd Brigade, as the rest was at Kalpi. Captain Abbott 

vetd the .dvL, with the drd Onvlry, rcr, 

Brigadier Napier wa. "Itoted to watch w 1 tte “ to the^^^^ 
in which the enemy were supposed to . and 

right, which enabled him. his left flank refused, Cavalry 

outer flank of the left and rear to carch them, 

patrols wer ravines. 

The ^ound yield Battery and the siege gnns in the 

° f the first • the 86th Regiment on their right; the 25th Bombay Infantry 

"t' left -te kth WgFt on each flank. To march to the position 

on their left he ^ ^ ^ „ri which Sindhia had been 

»ss troops and the Kalpi rebels. It was strewed 

General’s plan was to mask the dangerous gromd to his 
which the enemy evidently wished to draw him ; to outflank the enemy , 

double it up, and cut off their retreat from the road over the bridge in rear of the 
oantonmente leading to Gwalior. The first line advanced in hue across the plam 
between Morar and Bahadurpur, dressing by tbeir centre with the regularity 
of a parade movement. The enemy retired from their position in front of 

MorM mto^^the ^can Brigadier-General Napier? was disposed as follows 

T th centre the Madras Sappers and Miners and wing of the 71st Highlanders, 

^^Unltth?glidrnroTsindhm Agent. Sir Hugh Bose took ground dia^ 
Under the guidan y y 

Bttttloof Morar, 16th June, Cantonments, which would enable him 

to turn the enemy’s h>it; but he missed the road ; in the meantime t e 
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had got on the edge of broken ground ; a masked baiftery in the enemy’s centre 
concealed by trees, and the guns on their right, opened a cross fire on the British 
line, causing some casualties among Captain Abbott’s Cavalry, which showed 
admirable steadiness. 

The General directed the siege guns under Lieutenant Strutt, and 
No. 18 Light Field Battery under Lieutenant Harcourt, to be placed in 
position obliquely to his front, which enabled them to open a telling fire diagonally 
to their left on the enemy’s batteries. The rebel artillery caused some casualties 
among the horses of these guns. 

The lay of the ground favouring the rebels’ right battery, the General brought 
up to his left Captain Lightfoot’s Ist Troop, Bombay Horse Artillery, against it. 

Ravines and broken ground prevented the advance of Captain Abbott’s 
Cavalry, which were placed under cover ; and of the 14th Light Dragoons under 
Captain Thompson on the right, who reinforced the left. 

The enemy’s cavalry, of which the 5tli Irregulars formed part, showed 
in force to the front along the road through the cantonments. 

The left, now near the dangerous ground on the enemy’s right, was reinforced 
by the 25th Bombay Infantry, and advanced across broken ground. The 86th 
in skirmishing order, and firing as they advanced, took by storm, under the can¬ 
nonade of the enemy’s right battery, all the Morar Cantonments in front of the 
advancing line, the rebels retiring at a gallop. 

The 86th line of skirmishers now brought forward their right shoulders, 
and, resting their right on the right bank of the Morar river, swept the whole 
Cantonments and occupieci them. 

Captain Abbott, whose horse was lulled under him by a roimd shot, in the 
meantime had contrived to get round the nullahs further to the right, and 
wheeling to his left, galloped through the cantonments and joined in the pursuit 
of the enemy, who retired from their right. But the delay in liia advance, 
caused by the very difficult ground, prevented his arriving in time to cut ofiE 
the retreat of the enemy across the bridge. The rebels withdrew their batteries, 
crippled by the fire of the British guns, as soon as they saw their left com¬ 
promised by the successful advances of the 86th. The British left, which had 
been refused, conformed to the right, and changed position to tlio left, fronting 
the ruilas on the British right, which it had now aj^proached. 

The advanced ravine and others in rear of it were lined with rebel eepoye 
who gave no sign until the left approached them, when they opened a very 
heavy fire ; and Major Rich moved his skirmishers of the 71st rapidly forward 
to dislodge them. Lieutenant Neave courageously led the charge, and fell 
mortally wounded when close to the ravine. The Tlsb gallantly took this 
luda and others in rear by storm; Lieutenant Rose, 25th Bombay Infantry, 
co-operating by skilfully placing a party of his regiment bo a« to enfilado those 
dangerous intrenchraents. The whole of the rebels in them wore Idiled, after a 
desperate resistance, in which the Tlst lost heavily, Sergeant McGill, Corporal 
Jjcslie, and two men being killed, an.d Sergeant Wilson and six men wounded. 
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In the advanced nala alone seventy rebels lay dead, belonging to Sindhia’s faith¬ 
less Guards, and wearing English accoutrements and breastplates on which was 
engraved “1st Brigade Infantry.” 

The 71st Highlanders proved on this as well as on every other occasion that 
they could maintain by their courage and discipline the historic renown of 
which they bear so many honoured records on their colours,* 

The success of the day was completed by the destruction of the rebels in the 

Dcfoftt of the rebels. a most successful pursuit by Captain 

Thompson with a wing of the 14th Dragoons. These 
rebels had been turned by Captain Abbott’s advance from the ford of the river, 
across which and the bridge the main body had retreated. Captain Thompson 
caught them in the plains before they could reach the hills to which they were 
hurrying, and slaughtered great numbers. 

In his Despatch the General made special mention of the “ Eagle ” Troop, 
The Eagle ” Troop. ^onibay Horse Artillery, under Captain Lightfoot, 
for their excellent and gallant conduct throughout 
the campaign. In his actions he made very liberal use of the troop, in pouring 
an unexpected or flank fire into the enemy. On all these occasions the 1st Troop 
was worthy of its former fame, and proved that no arm of the service is more 
dangerous to its foes than fleet artillery. 

Sir Hugh Rose brought to notice the good spirit and gallantry which the 
troops displayed in the rapid and successful operation against the Morar Canton¬ 
ments. Their march from Kalpi was very trying. In consequence of the great 
heat, in the tents by day, the men could not get the rest ^hich they lost by march¬ 
ing at night to avoid the sun. 

Notwithstanding a long march to Bahadurpur, the troops ceased their pre¬ 
parations for encamping, and marched, fasting, wdth the utmost alacrity and 
steadiness against Morar, going five miles taking it in two hours under a 
heavy and well-directed cannonade and a resolute resistance on the left. The 
Effect of the victory. <^^pture of Morar had good results. It was the first 
111 -, which the combined forces of the Kalpi and 

Gwalior rebels had sustained, Morar, the military station and an outwork of 
Gwalior, was an important strategical point. It gave to the British the com¬ 
mand of the line of the Morar river, of the road to Agra, and enabled the 
General to communicate with Brigadier Smith to the left and the Residency 
to the right 

The rebels were surprised by the rapid march from Kalpi. They intended 
lo make a determined stand at Morar, and had commenced storing it with 
supplies. They bad not time to burn the houses, nor the temporary sheds pre¬ 
pared for the troops by Sindhia, which were turned to good account. 


♦ WJicn a wing of this Rogiment was proa- 
tffttod by sun sickness after tbo action at 
Ktinob, tlio only complaint hoard in the 


field-hospitals from these gallant young sol- 
diore was that they could not rise and 
fight. 



Sir HugL. Hose immediately got into communication with Brigadier Smith at 
Kotah-In-Serai, and reconnoitred Gwalior. His reconnaissance satisfied him that 

the information* on which he had decided to attack it was good. If he attacked 
it from Morar, he would have to cross the plain between Morar and Gwalior under 
fire of the fort and of masked and formidable batteries, established in strong 
houses and gardens on the banks of the old canal, and a dry river in front of the 
Phul Bagh Palace. 

On the morning of the 17th June Brigadier Smith, with his Brigade of the 

Action at Kotah-ki-Serai, Field Force, marched by Sir Hugh Eose’s 

17th Juno. order from Antri through the pass to Kotah-ki-Serai, 

which lies about three or four miles south-east of 
Gwalior. He had reconnoitred the pass the preceding evening, and occupied the 
difficult points by strong picquets and posts. He, however, met with no opposition, 
and reached Kotah-ki-Serai at 7 a.m. Upon his arrival ho saw the enemy occupy 
the heights in front, and between him and Gwalior. He had orders from Sir Hugh 
Rose to halt at Kotah-ki-Serai, and communicate with him, but as the enemy 
appeared determined to'attack, and being also hampered with a large quantity ot 
and Kotah-ki-Serai not being a secure position, Brigadier Smith thought 
it best to take the initiative. He therefore collected his baggage under a strong 
guard in and near the fort, and reconnoitred the ground in front, which was most 
difficult, intersected with ravines and impracticable for cavalry. About 1,500 
yards from Kotah-ki-Serai the rebel guns were in position, and their line ran all 
under the hills across the road to Gwalior. 

Brigadier Smith advanced his Horse Artillery and soon silenced the hostile 
guns, which began to retire after three or four rounds. Ho then sent his in¬ 
fantry (95th Regiment and 10th Bombay Infantry)t under Colonel RainesJ across 
the broken ground, the 95th in skirmishing order, and the 10th in echelon as a 
reserve. On nearing their breastwork a heavy fire was met with from both infantry 
and guns, and when within 50 yards the 95th charged and put the enemy to flight. 

On gaining the heights in rear of the encampment, during which a company 
of the 96th had swept round the base, of tbo hill to the loft, Colonel Raines observed 
that the enemy had guns about 800 or 1,000 yards in front on another hill about 
the same height, as well as infantry and cavalry. He sounded the halt and as¬ 
sembly, whereupon the enemy opened fire with shrapnel. He then noticed on hfs 
immediate right, about 600 yards off on the road to Gwalior, about a hundred of 
the Gwalior Contingent Cavalry, protected from his fire by a high embankment. 
And as he anticipated that they would endeavour to turn his right flank by a ohargo 
and thus cut him off from his reserve, he retired on the entrench mcnfcs. Here 
he found that Major Vialls, who commanded the reserve, was attacking the Gwalior 
Contingent Cavalry, with two companies of the 95th, keeping them in olieck. 

♦ See page 150, rapUin Forstor, Lieu. 

I Now the noth Mahratta Light IIlfant^3^ (tenants Sexton aoa Muurico of the 95th 

I Lioutonant-(3olonel Raines received ' were mentioiicd. as well as Colonel 
spcoiftl montion in the Despatch ; Major i Pclloy, CominntiJing lOth Bombay Infantry. 
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Colonel Raines tlien advanced up the Gwalior road, the cavalry and guns 
retiring before him. 

Meanwhile Brigadier Smith had advanced his cavalry to the head of the pass» 
and, leaving some infantry to protect the defile in rear, he directed a squadron of 
cavalry to charge two or three hundred of the enemy’s horse who were being forme d 
in front of Gwalior. 

The squadron of the 8 th Hussars under Captain Heneage debouched from the 

Charge of the 8th Husaars. at a gallop after advancing 

about 300 yards, and then charged and were upon 
the enemy in a moment. Many of the rebels were cut down and the rest fled 
towards the town. The ground being very rough and intersected with small 
nalas, about one-third of the squadron was obliged to diverge to the right under 
Lieutenant Harding; the remainder with Captain Heneage, Captain Poore,* 
and Lieutenant*Rrilly, going a little to the left and continuing the attack, came 
shortly into the midW of the enemy’s camp. Here they took three guns, cutting 
down the gunners and completely clearing the camp of the enemy’s troops, under a 
heavy fire from the guns in the fort, and field guns on the right and left. After 
passing through the camp and crossing the road from Gwalior to Morar, the 
squadron came upon a large force of hostile cavalry and infantry trying to escape 
in a disorganised mass from the camp to the fort. Many of them made a stand, 
but the Hussars never slackened their pace and dashing into the mids!: of them, 
cut them down by scores, and took two guns, continuing the charge right through 
the Phul Bagh Cantonment. 

Here the Rani of Jhansi, dressed as a cavalry soldier, was cut down by a 
Death of the Rani of Hussar, and in her death the rebels lost their 
Jhansi. bravest and be.st military leader. 

The whole of the ground over which this fine charge had been made, being now 
completely cleared of 1^1^® Captain Heneage withdrew his squadron at ati 

easy pace, and was shortly joined by the detachment under Lieutenant Harding 
which had cliarged through the right of the camp, cutting down many of the 
enemy s gunn'ars and infantry, and taking four guns. Lieutenant Warding was 
shot at by a dismounted sowar, who missed him, but the bullet struck his charger 
in tlie eye. He was attacked at the same time by two sepoys, but killed tliem 
both. 

After the charge Captain Hencagef was overcome by the heat of the sun and 
Lieutenant Reilly died almost immediately from exhaustion. Colonel Hicks of 
the Bombay Artillery and Assistant Surgeon Sherlock charged with the cavalry, 
the latter being wounded. 

in good order to hi.s oamp, under a heavy 
and cross fire from the enemy gims. 
t Oolonol Hick.'? and Captain Henengo wore 
1 apecially mentioned in the Despatch: and 
Assistant Surgeon Sherlock for rendering 
I preat asaistanoe in bringing in the wounded 
I under fire. Lioutenaiit and Adjutant Hard¬ 
ing bIbo received special mention. 


* Captain Pooro was speoia y mentionud 
in tho PoBpatoh for his very gallant conduct 

and “unyClding refiolntion m remaining 
saddle 

l.otir^ and although so ill 

.dck report, hringing himself, the other officers 

1 cl ng Jhabled bv mcknosa, the brave squadrons 



The squadron was so completely exhausted from their charge that the men 
could scarcely sit in their saddles. The moment was critical, as the enemy were 
collecting both on the front and flanks, but the 95th had arrived near the guns, 
and the 8th Hussars, in spite of their fatigue, formed to their front in line, in single 
rank so as to show a more extended front. In the meantime the remaining troop 
of the 1st Bombay Lancers* had arrived to support, as a second line. The cavalry 
was then retired by alternate troops, protected by the artillery, during which 
movement both arms showed the greatest steadiness, and entered the ravines under 
Brigadier Smith’s dis- the protection of the infantry posted there. Brigadier 

positions. Smith then took up a position on the heights for the 

night, sending for his baggage, and placing it in a sort of amphitheatre formed by 
a portion of the hills he had occupied. Both ends of the defile were guarded by 
strong infantry picquets, and strong cavalry and infantry picquets were^thrown 
out towards the heights on the right; the left was defended against any sudden 
assault by a steep bank and a canal. 

In his despatch Brigadier Smithf wrote that he could not speak too highly 
of the steady and soldier-like conduct of both officers and men of the 10th Native 
Infantry and of the 95th Regiment, who, though exhausted by fatigue and want of 
food, stormed the heights under a burning sun and a heavy fire. 

3 Troops, 14th Light Dra- Brigadier Smith having asked for reinforcements, 
goons. 

4 Guns, No. 4 Light Field he was joined by Lieuteiiant-Colonel Robertson With 

26uf Bombay Infantry. the force detailed in the margin. 

The General’s reconnaissance of Gwalior satisfied him that the information 
Sir Hugh Rose marches to on which he had decided to attack it was .good, 
Kotah-ki-Serni, 18th June, ^iq attacked from Morar, he would have to cross 
the plain between Morar and Gwalior under the fire of the fort, and of ma.sked and 
formidable batteries, established in strong houses and gardens on the banks of 
the old canal, and a dry river in front of the Phul Bagh Palace. 

He could not leave Morar, so close to Gwalior, without adequate protection. 
The arrival of the troops which had been left to garrison Kalpi, on the morning 
of the 18th June, enabled him, leaving his encumbrances, to march on the same 


Major-General Sir Hugh Rose, K.C.B. 

2 Troops, 14th Light Dragoons. 

No. 18, Light Field Battery. 

Matlros Sappers and Miners. 

Wing, 7let Highland Light Infantry. 

Her Hrtjetty’s 86th Regiineut. 

Wing, rnh Hyderabad Contingent Infantry. 
Two 18-pounders and one 8-inch howitzer. 


afternoon for Kotah-ld-Serai, with 
the force detailed in the margin, 
leaving in Morar a force under 
Brigadier-General Napier for its 
protection, the investment of 
Gwalior, and the pursuit of the 
enemy when they retreated. 


* Now 3lHt Duke of Connaught’s Lancers. 
Xlaptain Anderson, 1st Bombay Lancers, who 
.vas inontioned in tlio dnspatch, was wound¬ 
ed in the arm by a musket ball. 

•jBcigadier Smith received special mention 
in Sir Hugh Rose’s despatch, as well as his 


Brigade-Major. CaptainHir John Hill ; Cap¬ 
tain MacMullon, late 23rd BtMural Infantry ; 
Cornet Goldsworthy, 8<h Hussars and Lieu- 
tenant Williams, Sub-A-^sistant (bmiivifiBary 
General. 
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Brigadier-Gen oral R* Napier, C.B. 

let Troop, Bombay Horse Artillery. 

3 Troops, 14th Light Dragoons. 

5 Troops, 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry. 

50, Ist Cavalry Hyderabad Contingent. 
3rd Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent. 

2 squadrons, Meade’s Horse. 

2l8t Company, Royal Engineers. 

Wing, 3rd Bombay Europeans. 

4 Compnics, 24th Bombay Infantry. 

3 Guns, Hyderabad Contingent Artillery. 


The enemy’s position. 


The march to Kotah-ki*Serai, 
about twenty miles, was very 
harassing; 100 men of the 86th 
alone were compelled by sun-sick¬ 
ness to fall out and go into dhoolies. 
These same men next day, unmind¬ 
ful of their illness, fell in with their 
companies, and took part in the 
assault of Gwalior, ’ thus showing 
again that the spirit of the soldiers often made them fight when they were too 
weak to march.* 

Sir Hugh Rose’s column bivouacked on the left bank of the river Morar. 
Here the General received Brigadier Smith’s report of how he had advanced along 
the road to Gwalior, jy the ford across the river, attacked and driven the enemy 
from the hills on his nght front, occupied the road, which led through a pass about 
two miles in length through the hills, and to the left or south side of a very deep 
and dry old canal cut out of the rock, which ran from the ford close by the left 
of the road through the pass, to the foot of the rock of Gwalior. 

The enemy retained possession of the hills to the left of the pass and canal. 

To the left of the (road and canal in the pass rose 
from a narrow plain a succession of slopes inter- 
gected by ravines ; a ridge ran along the top of the slopes, on which the enemy 
had placed a battery of Q-pounders. To protect the battery and position, the 
rebels had concentrated a numerous force of all arms on the ridge, as well as a 
large body of cavalry in rear of it. About a mile and a half further back, and 
about the same distance from the left of the road, w'as stationed in a gorge of the 
hills a large body of the hostile infantry with guns. They guarded a road 
which branched o5 from the ford southwards through the hills to Gwalior. 

Brigadier Smith’s position in the hills was weak and cramped. His left 
and rear were threatened by the two bodies just described. The camp baggage 
and guns were in the pass, into which came shots from the enemy’s battery on 
the ridge. 

It was clear that the enemy must be driven from both positions, the one on 
The General’s plans. otlier i*! **1® gorge, before the 

advance on Gwalior. 

The enemy by occupying positions of the ridge so far from and unsupported 
by Gwalior had exposed himself to be cutoff. The impediment to such an oper¬ 
ation was the canal, impracticable for cavalry and infantry; on this obstacle the 
enemy probabl}^ relied for protection Sir Hugh directed the Madras iSap- 
pers and Miners to make a bridge across the canal, some way to the left rear of 
tiitf position. The bridge or dam was to be ready by sunset. The General’s plan 

• A hunJrtid P the Britiwh soldier j with a corps of them, whom ho would have 

jnsnlred Knfdai’ Ali of Mysore with so much rrtrriH in dhooUcn on the march, so that 
resect tl^t he flaid ho could conquer India ' they miglit bo fresh on the day oi battle, 
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was to cross over this bridge during the night, with a force of all arms, get on the 

south road to Gwalior through the hills above mentioned, place himself between 

Gwalior and the enemy’s two positions, fall on them a little before daybreak, 
when the 86th and 95th Regiments, supported by the rest of Brigadier Smith a 
brigade, were concealed by the ravines to attack their front and turn their left 
Lieutenant Haggard, Commissary of Ordnance, during the night, moved the two 
18-pounders and the 8-inch howitzer from the bivouac up to the top of a steep 
height to the right of the road and canal and opposite the ridge. The General 
selected a point at the extremity of a spur of this height towards Gwalior as a 
position for these guns, from whence they commanded the plain below the en¬ 
trance to the pass, and could fire on the enemy’s battery on the ridge. 


The enemy’s battery opened fire on these siege pieces as they were being 
Artillery duel taken into position, wounding two draught elephants 

and subsequently causing some casualties iu the 
battery after it had opened fire under Lieutenant Haggard’s orders. 

The enemy set on fire with their guns some monster hay-ricks which were 
close to the canal in the narrow plain, in order that the outposts might not be 
covered by them. 


The carriage of the 8-inch howitzer had been shaken by hundreds of miles’ 
marching that its charge was reduced a pound below the regulation in order to 
save the carriage; this irregular charge rendered its fire uncertain, and the want 
of sights on the 18-pounder8 affected their accuracy. 

Colonel Hicks suggested the withdrawal of the siege guns as they did not ap¬ 
pear to damage the enemy, who had their range. The General thought it bet¬ 
ter that the battery should cease firing gradually, when the enemy would pro¬ 
bably do the same, than that it should be withdrawn. This was done, and the 
enemy’s battery ceased to fire. 

Before the batteries had begun to diminish their firing, the General had gone 

Aavanoo of the rebels. battery to inspect it and to watch an ad- 

vance of the hostile infantry, in skirmishing order 
from the ridge and a spur of it to the left, against the British chain of outposts 
and left, which rested on the canal. Soon afterwards a largo body of trooj)s wa« 
seen debouching from Gwalior; and the vedettes reported that fi'csh guns Were 
ascending the heights to reinforce the battery on the ridge, which was good uoW8» 
«6 the more guns the rebels brought up to the heights the more wore likely to be 
taken next morning. 

Sir Hugh Rose reinforced the sentries and picquets on his left, on tha line of 
the canal, and ordered the troops iu camp to be ready to turn out. 

The enemy’s skirmishers now became engaged with the British lino guard¬ 
ing the canal. At this time the General received an express from Sir Robert 
Hamilton, telling him (hat ho had recoiv'cd information lliat the sopoya and 
Waldijaiis intended to attack that day. 

The rebels seemed inclined hot to confine their advance to an affair of out* 
posts, but to be determined to attack the left which they know was weat 
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m, n»T,+ral India Field Force was the worse for the last night’s harassing 

Disposition of the British Miners, whose zeal and intelligence 

1 v-qJ^nTcould abate, would liave completed the bridge across the canal by 
and from it, as a means of cutting ofi the rebel forces on the hills at night 

i. „„„;no the enemy before the time determined on. 

On the Other hand, the position in the narrow pass was so fake that it be- 
..onrtr tn free it from the risk of a serious attack, and to change the 
Snretr the ofiensive. He. therefore, directed Brigadier Stuart with the 86th 
Sment which was encamped between the pass and the river Morar to move 
irZ the left rear, supported by the 25th Bombay Infantry, across the canal, 
crown the heights on the other side of it. and attack the enemy in their left flank, 
by which mean8..thhy would mask the fire of the battery. 

As a diversion ill favour of Brigadier Stuart’s attack he directed Brigadier 
Smitftomove Lieutenant-Colonel Haines with the 95th Regiment, from the 
left of his right front, across the canal in skirmishing order over the shoulder of 
the hill on which was the rebel’s battery, against their left flank. 

This obUque movement, and the lie of the ground, prevented the 96th suf- 
r • rr aprinuslv from the guns of the battery. Brigadier Smith was further 
d^rlrted to move up the 10th Bombay Infantry under Colonel Felly from the 
right of his right front across the canal, to support the advance of the 9oth an 

'^°^Vr^Hug?Hose also ordered up the 3rd Troop, Bombay ® 

the entrance of the pass towards Gwalior, supported by a squadron of the 8th 

^''^*The rest of the force was disposed in support of the attacking columns and 

for the defence of the camp from the roar. , , , , • i,. -fu 

Brigadier Smith, crossing the canal steadily, ascended the heights with the 
^ xi, t n loiU 86th Regiment under Lieutenant-Colonel Louth 

Battle of (iwalior, lytu & . • n r 

June. The enemy, taken in flank, retired rapidly from the 

attack of the British left towards the battery. The skirmishers of the 86th, 
with their usual ardour, pressed the rebel infantry so hard that they did not 
ako a stand even under their guns, but retreated across the iutrenchment in 
rear of which they were in position. The gallant skirmishers gave them no 
to rally in battery, but dashing with a cheer at the parapet, crossed 
‘t^and took the guns which defended the ridge, three excellent English 

^ leaving a party with the captured guns, passed on after the 

Irv and infantry, who fled, part towards Gwalior, part to the hills 
enemy s cavairy 

to the ^ , jgl Raines coming up with a wing of the 95th to the in- 

leu en ^ _ judgment, turned the captured guns on the hostile cava ry 

trom guw in detached bodies in the plain below at ^ 

tu thousand yards, as we' 1 as on the body which had retired to the Britis e . 
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The guns were manned by men of the 86tli and 05th who had been instructed in 
gunnery, and made excellent practice.* Four rebel batteries now opened a hot 
fire of shot and shell on the advanced lines. 

The 10th Bombay Infantry under Lieutenant Roome crossed the pass and 
tnc canal, and passing by the haystacks, which were now one burning ma'^s, and 
moving up in support of the 95th and in protection of the right, found himself ex¬ 
posed to a fire of artillery and musketry from the heights on the enemy’s ex- 
tipme left. Advancing with half his regiment in skirmishing order and half in 
Mipport, he cleared the two nearest heights of the rebel infantry, and gallantly 
took two brass field guns and three mortars which were in a plain at the foot 
of Ike second height. 

The British troops were now' in possession of the highest range of heights to 
Capture of the heights. the cast of Gwalior, and the city could be seen 
hung below. To the right was the handsome palace 
of the Phiil Bagh wdtli its gardens, and the old city, surmounted by the fort, re¬ 
markable for its ancient architecture, with lines of extensive fortifications round 
the high and precipitous rock of Gwalior. To the left lay the Lashkar or now 
city, with its spacious houses half hidden by trees. The slopes descended gra¬ 
dually towards Gwalior; the lowest one commanding the grand parade of the 
Lashkar, which w^as almost out of fire of the. fort and afforded an entrance 
into the city. 

The General felt convinced that he could take Gwalior before sunset. He 


determined to make a general advaiu'e against all the positions which the enemy 
occupied for the defence of Gw’alior, extending from beyond the palace of the Phul 
Bagh on their right, to the extensive barracks on the loft of the grand parade of 
the Lashkar, and then take the Lashkar by assault. 

For this purpose he ordered the 3rd Troop, Bombay Horse ArtilliMy, with a 

iir,«roTwi squadron of the 8th Hussar'^, to follow the road 

Advance on tho graiai , , , , ' t i 

parade. which led out of the pass, and advance, covering 

his extreme right, parallel wdth the troops attacking Gwalior. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Owen, with the ].st Bombay Lam ors, had been moved 
to the heights to cover the captured guns ; the rapidity and dexterity with which 
they got over difficult ground was a credit to the regiinont. The (unaual now 
ordered them to ascend the heights to the rear, get into tho road wdiicli Icil 
through the hilLs to the south, .and occupy the entrance to it, which led to tlie 
grand parade, for the purpose of assisting in the attack of that iiu]»ortAiJt point 
and the Lashk.rr. 

He left a suffic iont foicc of all arms for the piotcclion of tho camp, wduch was 


exposed. 

He had some time before ordered up No. 4 Light Field Bpittorv with two 
jtroops lith Dragoons, to the heights tocoxir his inlvaiieed ihie, oinl tr, answer 


♦Lieutenant Read, lOlh Bombay Infantry,, Colville, floih Reeimenf. "in iu 

renclerod groat assistance in pointing and ^ the Bospati fi for ihJy t ip uievi. 

firing guns. I gn n«. 

privates P. Muiphy, Loi.x, Dompsoy, and . 
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tte enemy’s batteries In position in front of Gwalior. The hilly and difficult 
nature of the ground, particularly the deep canal which the guns had to traverse 
prevented their arrival. 

The advanced line was irregular, as it followed the formation of the hills. 
The 86 th formed the left, which was in advance, the 95th the right, which was 
refused. 

The left of the 86th who pursued, across a deep ravine to the range of hills 
to the south, the body of the enemy who retreated to the left, had returned and 
rested their left on a hamlet situated on the crest of the range which command¬ 
ed Gwalior. The rebels immediately brought a battery of two 18-poundeTs in 
front of the grand parade to bear on the hamlet, and firing from a great eleva¬ 
tion sent round shot into it in rapid succession and with accurate aim. 

Skirmishers of the 86 th had descended the hill towards the barracks, and 
were advancing* against the enemy who had made a stand in houses amongst 
trees at the foot of ^he hill. Lieutenant-Colonel Raines with good judgment 
detached Captain Smith’s Company of the 95th in support of them. 

The General now moved the 86 th from the hamlet lower down the hill, ex¬ 
tending them at wide intervals from the left to the right. This new position of 
the 86 th rendered the fire of the 18-pounders harmless, and gave more support 
to the skirmishers, who soon gave a good account of the enemy in the houses. 

In front of and between the two hills, occupied by the 86 th and 95th, was 
the last slope, a spur of the hill on which were the 86 fch, commanding the rows 
of barracks and the grand parade of the Lashkar, to whi(ih the enemy, pressed 
by the British advance, had now withdrawn the two 18-pounder3. 

Sir Hugh Rose occupied this slope with a wing of the 25tli Bombay Infantry 
which was brought up from the second line, leaving the other wing in support. 
He moved a party of the 95th down to the right of the slope under Major Vial Is 
who took possession of a strong powder magazine, surrounded by a wall, at the 
furt^lier end of it. 

Lieutenant Roome, with the 10th Bombay Infantry on the right, after he had 
captured the guns and field pieces, took a strong building on his right, used as an 
arsenal, from which the enemy had poured a galling fire on his regiment and oc¬ 
cupied a trench at* the bottom of the hill on which was the arsenal. From hero 
tlic 10 th kept up a heavy fire on the enemy, who had r'treated to a position in 
front of Gwalior. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Raine.R, leaving a company of the 95th to guard the cap¬ 
tured gun, which kept up an effective fire on the enemy, joined with the rest of 
his regiment and reinforced Major Vialls on the west slope. He perceived a 
largo body of the enemy’s cavalry in the vicinity of the two 18-pounders now 
nlaced in battery, who, he beli-'ved, were posted there for the purpose of making 
ft dash at the British troops, should they attempt to take the guns. He therefore 
halted and waited for orders and reinforcements, placing two companies of 
the 95 th in skirniishing order, lying down along the crest of the hill, a part of the 
101 b Bombay TrJantry being in rear or. supports. The enemy now came out ai^d 
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fired tlic 18-poundcrs with grape and canister at the British position, on which 
Colonel Raines detached some skirmishers o£ the 95th to cover ground to hi> 
front, who kept up with their Enfields such an effective fire on the 18-poinid^rs 
and the cavalry, that, after firing eight rounds, the enemy was obliged to cease 
fire and retire behind the buildings of the grand parade. 

Lieutenant Knatchbull and seven or eight men of the Ooth dragged a small 
liowitzer and its tumbril, captured by the 10th Bombay Infantry, up the slope 
and opened fire with it on the enemy behind the buildings. 

The Officer Commanding No. 4 Light Field Battery, by following the 
road through the pass beyond its entrance, had found a passage, a very difficult 
one, across the canal; but on talcing them up a bridle road wliich led to the heights, 
a gun upset and delayed very inopportunely the arrival of this artillery on the 
heights; but one 9-pounder wJis at last taken up. 

The enemy were firing with much vivacity but little effect from the batteries 
on the right, and the captured guns were answering them. Large bodies of in¬ 
fantry and cavalry were marching out of Gwalior by all its issues, and moving 
towards the British, but not in order or with resolution as if to-attack, or take up 
a position of defence. 

Besides storming the grand parade, from which the attacking force could 
^ ^ enter the Lashkar and pass bv the main street to 

General attack on Gwalior. ri- n • ? i n- tt i ‘ v i j tj • t 

Sindhia s palace, Sir Hugh Rose directed Brigadier 
Smith, with No. 3 Troop, Bombay Horse Artillery, and a squadron of the 
14th Light Dragoons, to be ready to attack the enemy’s positions at the Phul 
Bagh and beyond it. This attack protected the right of the troops attacking llio 
grand parade, and at the same time turned the enemy’s left. 

The 1st Bombay Lancers wore to debouch from the entrance of the road on 
which they had been placed, charge the enemy on the grand parade, and assist 
the 95th in taking it. 

The 10th Bombay Infantry were to support these regiments. One 9-pouiider, 
the only artillery which had been able to reach the heights, was to cover from the 
lowest slope the advance of the Isb Bomba^^ Lancers and of the 95th and to (dear 
the grand parade. 

The 86th were to rem£fin in their position on the loft of the heights, cover 
the left, and if necessary assist the camp. 

One wing of the 25th Bombay Infantry was to attack the barracks and cover 
‘‘the left of the 95th attacking the grand parade. The other was to be in supfiort 
on the slopes. 

Two troops of the 14th Light Dragoons wore in support on the. lowot 
slopes. 

All being ready, Sir Hugh Rose gave the word for the geueral att;u k of 
Gwalior* 

He had placed the 9-poundor in position, opposite, the tsvo 18q)ouuders, au I 
directed it to fire with shrapnel at the enemy who were ai tempting to load their 
pieces. The shrapnel burst just over the IS-pounders into about twenty piecesi 

xa 





killed and disabled some of the gunners, and put the rest to flight; at the same 
time part of the hostile cavalry and infantry on the grand parade began to retire. 

An animated scene ensued. The 1st Lancers under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Owen the first squadron led by Lieutenant Heath and that in support by Cap¬ 
tain Lock, issuing from the road, chafed most gallantly in sight of the British 
troops descending the slopes of the heights into the grand parade, and clearing 
all the right of it pursued, carried away by their ardour, the rebel infantry into 
the Lashkar, where Lieutenant Mills was shot through the heart, Captain Lock 
cutting down the man who killed him. 

Colonel Raines with two companies of the 95th charged down the slope and 
took the two 18-pounders and two small mortars on the grand parade. 

After descending the slope and pointing out to Brigadier Smith the position 
he was to attack, Six Hugh Rose joined Colonel Raines on the grand parade, and 
went with him alg^nskihe town, with the intention of forcing the way, if necessary , 
'to the palace, the pgisossion of whicli would give thorn the Lashkar. As he did 
not know whether the enemy might not, as at Jhansi, defend the streets and 
houses he directed Colonel Raines to form four companies of his regiment for 
street-fighting, and to leave the remainder in reserve on the grand parade. 

Lieutenant Roome, with the 10th Bombay Infantry, on the general advance 
being ordered, moved t^ the front, skirmishing through the buildings of the grand 
parade and killed many of the enemy who stood there ; those who escaped were 
afterwards cut up by the 1st Bombay Lancers. 

The fort kept up a constant fire during the advance, but, as the General 
foresaw his position masked him from it. Shortly after entering the Lashkar 
he met the Ist Lancers returning with Liul^iiant Mills just killed, Colonel Owen 
not thinking it advisable for cavalry to be involved in street fighting with the 
large mimbers of the enemy m the town. 

The rebel cavalry and infantry retreated so rapidly through the town that 
tlicy were not even sighted, although the troops advanced by several streets to 
nut them off. Their cavalry, instead of covering the retreat, headed it as usua. 
After marching more than a mile through the streets, Sindhia’s palace was reached 
Patrols were detached in every direction to clear the streets; and before sunset 

the whole of the Lashkar was in the hands of the 
Capture of the Lashkar. Briti.sh. 

Lieutenant-Colonel RoberUon,* 25th Bombay Infantry, was appointed 
Commandant of Gwalior, and directed to occupy it with his regiment, including 
the fort which i^indliia’s Agent said hud J)ccn evacuated. 

"\leunwhik‘ Brigiuiier vSmith engaged the oneuiy at Plml Bagh which he 
took killiiig iMitnbnrs of the rebels, lie then pursued a large body retiring round 
rock of Gwalior tow'ards the Residency, covering their retreat with Horse 
\ftm’a stout resistance, which did credit to the enemy’s 
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artillery, Brigadier Smith captured the guns and Idlled numbers of the 
retreating rebels. He pursued them far into the night, capturing more guns, 
until his men and horses were unable to move on. 

The Officer Commanding Old Gwalior reported that the enemy still held the 
fort, and had upon him from it, and as it was now night, the General gave 
r/t 1 . directions for its close investment. The fortress 

or Gwalior stands upon a vast rock about lour 
miles in length, but narrow and of unequal breadth and nearly flat on the top. 
The sides are so steep as to appear almost perpendicular in every part; for where 
not so, the rock has been scarped away and the height above the plain below is 
from 200 to 300 feet. The rampart conforms to the edge of the precipice all 
round, and the only entrance to it is by steps running up the side of the rock, 
defended on the side next the city by a wall and bastion, and further guarded by 
seven stone gateways, at certain distances froin each other. The area within is 
full of noble buildings, reservoirs of water, wells, and cultivated land ; so that 
it is really a little district in itself. 

The morning after the battle the enemy again fired from the fort on the 
Capture of the fort, *20th troops. Lieutenant Rose, 25th Bombay Infantry, 

Lieutenant Waller, and a party of the 25th under 
his orders, with some of Sindhia’s police, burst open the main gateway 
of the fort, and surprising the other gates before the garrison, a party of 
fanatical Miisalman artillerymen, could shut them, reached an archway 
on which the rebels brought a gun to bear. Lieutenant Rose and his party 
got through^ the archway unscathed by tbe fire of the gun and then engaged 
in a desperate hand-to-hand conflict with the rebels, who defended the narrow 
street leading into the fort. But the determined gallantry of Lieutonaiit Rose 
and of the soldiers of the 25th, aided by Lieutenant Waller, who climbed with 
a few of his men on to the roof of a house and shot the gunners, carried all be¬ 
fore it, and they took the fort and killed every man in it. Bub their brave leader, 
who had been specially mentioned twice by Sir Hugh Rose for good and gallant 
conduct, was mortally wounded. Thus Lieutenant Rose closed his brave and 
early career in capturing the fort of Gwalior ; he had, as an officer of the 
7th Gwalior Contingent, escaped from Neemuch on the outbreak of the mutiny.^ 


• The men of tlio25th with LiLuitcuant Rose, 
inontioiicd in LespatchuP, wore Colour Havil- 
dar Gannu Powar, Havildar Uainzan Khan, 
iVivatos lihao SSirka, Gonaji Goura, Matudin, 
8eu Ami Ahir, Chota Hingh; tho four last 
named wore wounded. 

Thin Italian!• capture of the fort of Gwalior 
may ho ooijipui'(.'d willi the first eapture of 
the fortress hy the British in 1780. In that 
year a small for. o under Majur \V. Popham, 
dcBpatehod by Warren llu^ting^J m aid of the 
RUna of Gohad, tho former owner of Gwalior, 
crossed tho Jumna in February. After eoino ‘ 
minor operutionH Major Popham arrived brfovo 
Gwalior with four battalions of sepoys and ! 
a few guns early in August. On tho 3rd | 
Auguflt two oompaoio* of pigkod eepoyij, 


undor Captain ^V^ Bruoo woro tulJ off 0.1 » 
tilorming pai’ty, Major Popham following 
with a reserve of two companies, 'I’lio st^puva* 
who wore woolloii shoos, placed wtMxlon 
ladders against tho Miuipul rock, and thua 
ascended tho first part of it. 'I’he .sovoud 
wall, 30 foot in height, tiu'ii r liuiGd by 

(.^ttptain P.ruee and twenty sonoys by mcami 
of a rope ladder, who, when wait 

alarmed, liold their own until the aiHv^ul 
of tho main body. Of the twolvo hundrutl 
men forming tho garrisoU many Wiuc killed 
including Jiapoji, the Governor, and the rtist 
llcil, Ihu ft»iBaibint« losing only vweuty 
wounded, and at suurlso tho Bfltiidu 
floated from tUo rock of Gwalior* 




Abandoning the defence of Gwalior whilst his troops were still fighting, 
Tantia Topi, with a considerable body of cavalry 
Flight of Tantia Topi. infantry, attempted to retreat southwards by 

the road to Punniar and Goona; but learning that Punniar was occupied by 
Major Orr’s force, he went to the Residency, where the rest of the rebel army 
joined him in their retreat from Gwalior.* 

The Residency was to have been occupied by Colonel Riddell, but the dif* 
liculty of crossing the ford over the Chambal at Dholpur, where he had arrived 
on his road from Agra, made it impossible for him to reach to it in time to com¬ 
plete the investment. 

Sir Hugh Rose sent an express to Brigadier-General Napier at the Morar 
Cantonments, requesting him to pursue the enemy as far and as closely as he 


Next morning; at'Sir Hugh Rose’s suggestion, Sindhiat arrived with his re- 
Restoration of Sindhiii, 20 th tinuc at Gwalior where he was received by the 
June. General and escorted to his palace in the Lashkar by 

a squadron of the 8th Hus.sars and a squadron of the 14th Light Dragoons. The 
road lay through the long and handsome street which leads from the grand parade 
to the palace, which was lined by crowds of inhabitants' who greeted their prince 
with enthusiastic acclamations. Siudhia was unceasing in his endeavours to 
rove his deep gratitude to the Government of India and to the gallant soldiers 
who had restored him to his throne, and asked permission to present a medal to 


the troops engaged 

The British loss in the Gwalior operations amounted to 21 killed and 44 
wounded, of whom 5 subsequently died. 

Brigadier- General Napier received his orders to pursue the enemy at 
Brigadier-General Napier’s 5-15 A.M. onthe 20th June, and marched, with the 

troops detailed in the margin, within an hour and 
a half of their receipt. The fort opened fire on him 
as he passed, and obliged him to make a detour to 
reach the Residency; and late in the evening he 
arrived at Samaoli, having marched about 25 miles. 
The enemy was reported to have 12,000 men and 22 guns, and to have 
marched from Samaoli to Jaora-Alipur in the forenoon. The pursuing force was too 
exhausted to go beyond hiumaoli, the heat of the 8\in having been terrific, so they 
rested until 4 a.m* ou the 2l8t, and then advanced on Jaora- Alipur, where they 
fcuiid the enemy strongly posted with their right resting on Alipur, guns and 
•^'I’antrv in tfie centre, and cavalry on both flanks. 

* \ rising ground hid the approach, and enabled Brigadier-General Napier to 

' Utc their position in security from a distance of 1,200 yards. They opened 


pursuit, 20th June 

1st Troop. Horse Arty, 90. 
l-lih Light Dragoons, IW. 
Jrd Bo. Light Cavalry, lO t. 
arc! HyclcnvlaU Contingent 
Cavalry, 245. 

Meade’s Horso, 180. 


. -n - „...a nrcvcnted from Hoeing 
r Brigadier Showers, 


t J5indhia, escorted by two squadrons of 
M< iicle’s left Agra for Dholpur on tho 

Util, and reached Morar on the 17th after 
a march of 85 miles within 24 hours. 
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f^overal guns on tlie reconnoitring party, disclosing tlie position of tlieir artil¬ 
lery, which had not pre\nously been discovered. The ground was open to the 
enemy’s left, and a careful examination convinced the General that there was 
nothing to check the advance of his artillery. He directed Captain Lightfbot 
to take up a position about 600 yards from the enemy’s left flank, and enfilade 
their line, and to act afterwards as circumstances might dictate. 

The column of march was the most convenient formation for attack; Abbott s 
Hyderabad Contingent Cavalry in advance, Lightfoot’s Troop of Horse Artillery, 
supported by Captain Prettijohn’s Troop of 14th Light Dragoons and two Troops, 
3rd Light Cavalry, under Lieutenant Dick, with a detachment of Meade’s 
Horse * under Lieutenant Burlton in reserve. When the troops came into view 
Action at Jaora Alipiir, 21 st of the enemy after turning the shoulder of the rising 
June. ground, the whole were advanced at a gallop, and as 

soon as the artillery had reached the flank of the position, the line was formed to 
the left, and the guns.opened on the insurgents at a distance of 600 yards. 

After a few rounds the enemy’s guns were silenced and a rapid thinning and 
wavering of their ranks took place. Captain Lightfoot limbered up and advanced 
at a gallop ; and Captain Abbott with his cavalry charged at the same moment. 
The movement was instantaneously followed by the rest of the cavalry, and the 
whole of the little force swept through the enemy’s batteries and c imp, and past 
the villages into the open plain, driving before them and cutting down the rebels 
for several miles. Detachments of cavalry charged a body of fugitives to the 
right and cut up many of them. 

Wlierever there was a body of the enemy collected in front, LightCoot’s guns 
opened and di.spersed them. A party of their 
eat of the ro e cavalry made a move to the left rear of the British 

as if to cut ofl[ the baggage, but on perceiving a body of the Hyderabad Contingent 
Cavalry, left to cover the road to the rear, and being themselves threatened by 
the 3rd Light Cavalry, they retreated rapidly out of sight. 

The pursuers had now advanced about six miles from their first point of 
attack ; the enemy were dispersed in every direction, throwing away their anus; 25 
guns had been captured and were lying broadcast over the plain ; nieu and horse 
were exhausted, and it was nece.ssary to retire. The villages in rear were still 
full of the enemy, who were cutting up camp followers, and firing on all who passed 
within range. Two guns and a party of Abbott’s Cavalry were .sciO to i I'ar Ihom 
out, which was effected by the fire of the guns, and by parl ies of dismounted cavalry 
with their swords and carbines. Besides the guns, a con.‘5idorahle <|U!infitv’'of am¬ 
munition, an elephant, tents, carts, and baggage fell into the liarids of the victors. 


♦ Moaclo’s Korea woe raised at A era in 
-rmrnber 1857, andJanuAtv 1S58, bv Captain 
(afterwarda Ocneral Sir Richard) Moadc. who 
had been for some yearsRritrade-Major of the 
.^Gwalior Contins^ent. 'Flie nuelens of the 
roj?inumt was formed of a hundred Sikhs and 
I'nnjabi ^fu^mmadans. To them wore added 
gome 85 Eiirasiaus and native Christiana, 


formed into a Christian frn-'p. In January, 
1858, 45 Jjihs from Rold ik joined, and Inter 
70 hoiaemen rais» d I'V tlie 'I Iiaknr of Jbara. 
Meade was ably a'^iidcnl bv. among othora, 
SerarMiU ir-ivdean. V.G, Oi.h l.,ine»rs. who 
auliseqneiuly re-eived a eoiiinnsMon m the 
IGtb. The reLiimt ot wiC* uftorwardfl incor¬ 
porated in the Central India Horae. 
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Nerer was the rout of an army more complete, and between 300 and 400 rebels 
were killed. Of the pursuers four men were killed and eight wounded. 

The good discipline of the troops was only equalled by the courage with which 
they charged such a superior force. Many occasions arose when it was necessary 
for detached parties to act against the hostile infantry, and they were invariably 
met with the promptest gallantry. Captain Barrett’s Troop of the 14th Dragoons 
arrived after the close of the action, and a party dismounted turned twenty 
rebels out of a garden and killed them all. Private Novell, 14th Dragoons, 
charged alone into the village, and killed one of the enemy under a heavy firo- 
He was recommended for the Victoria Cross. Subadar Sujab Khan, 3rd Bombay 
Cavalry, dislodged a party from behind a wall and killed them. Trumpeter 
Charles Sappery, Meade’s Horse, killed a standard bearer and captured a 
standard. Brigallic4•Gtmeral Napier especially noticed the superb manner in 
which Captain Lightfd^fc took up his position on the flank of the enemy, and the 
dash with which he followed them when broken. Captain Abbott distinguished 
Iiim‘ olf by his activity and intelligence and the gallantry of his charge on the 


batteries. 

In his report* on the Gwalior operations, Sir Hugh Bose wrote : 


I ven- 


Fino conduct of tho troops. 


ture to recommend most earnestly all the troops 
engaged in the Gwalior operations, the Central 


India Field Force, as well as Brigadier Smith’s Brigade of the Rajputana 
Field Force, to His Lordship’s most favourable consideration. It is not 
for me to describe the importance of the service which they performed. I am 
convinced that it is fully and generously appreciated by the exalted authorities 
whose high attributions and experience constitute them the judges of what would 
have been the state of India if ^walior had remained for any length of time in 
the hands of the rebels. 

But as the commander of the troops engaged, it is my duty to say, that 
although a most arduous campaign had impaired the health and strength of every 
man of my force, their discipline, devotion, and courage remained unvarying 
and unshaken, enabling thorn to make a very rapid march in summer heat 
to Gwalior, fight and gain two actions on the road, one at Morar Cantonments, 
the other at Kotah-ki-Berai; arrive at their po^ts from great distances and 
by bad roads, before Gwalior before the day appointed, the .I9tli June ; and 
on that same day carry by assault all the enemy’s positions on strong heiglits, 
and in most difficult ground, talcing one battery after another, 27 pieces of artil¬ 
lery in the action, 25 in the pursuit, besides the guns in the fort; the old city ; 
the new city ; and finally the rock of Gwalior held to be one of the most im¬ 
portant and strongest fortresses in India. 

I matched on Kalpi for Gsvnlior, and op the 19tb of the 

same month the Gwalior States were restored to their Prince.” 


♦ Sir Roftc nicntionod his Staff Oftloerfl I of the country rnndorcMl him ot groat uao diir* 
in liifi d« | ing the operations, 

of Hui«e, 


zeal iMid kxjowlmlg 


[e 
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TLe capture of Gwalior and the dispersal of the rebels at Jaora-Alipur 
brought the regular campaign to an end, althou^ there was a long pursuit 
of Tantia Topi, lasting many months, before that miscreant was brought to 
the gallows. 

Sir Hugh Eose handed over his command to Brigadier-General E. Napier, 
C.B., and left for Poona by way of Mhow on the morning of the 29th June 1858. 
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CHAPTER 



general WHlTLOCK^S OPERATIONS AND THE PACIFICATION Of 

BUNDELKHAND, 

It has already been stated that the plan of campaign in Central India provided 

for the advance of a Madras Column from Jub- 
Ihe Saugor Field Division. . , , , -ii tt i. t> • 

bulpore to co-operate with Sir Hugh Kose m the 

relief of Jhansi, and to move through the eastern part of Bundelkhand and 

suppress the revolt in that area. In November, 51857, Major-General Whitlock 

was appointed to the command of this column which was to be concentrated at 

Jubbulpore for the advance on Banda. 


Major-General G. Whitlock. 

A. Troop, European Horse 
Artillery. 

E. Troop, Native Horse Ar¬ 
tillery. 

Her Majesty’s 12th Lancers. 
4th Madras Light Cavalry. 
6th Madras Light Cavalry. 

7th Madras Light Cavalry. 
One Squadron, 2nd Cavalry. 
Hyderabad Contingent. 
Detachment, Royal Artillery. 
Detachment, Madras Foot 
Artillery. 

Detachment, Madras Sap¬ 
pers and Miners. 

3rd Madras European Re¬ 
giment. 

Ist Madras Infantry. 

Nagport MoveaUe Column. 

1 'squadron, 4th Madras 
Light Cavalry. 

One Squadron, 2nd Cavalry, 
Hyderabad Contingent. 

D. Company, 3rd Battalion, 
Madras Artillery. 

33rd Madras Infantry. 

Rifle Company, let Nag- 
pore Irregular Infantry 

General Whitlock’s advance. 


The Saugor Field Division was composed of 
the troops detailed in the margin. General 
Whitlock reached Kamptee on the 10th January, 
1858, but with the dilatoriness which, it will be 
seen, characterised all his operations, he did not 
march until the 23rd. On the 3rd February ho 
reached Jubbulpore, a distance of a hundred and 
forty-eight miles, his force arriving a few days later, 
and there found the Nagpore Moveable Column 
which had been operating in the southern Narbada 
territory under Colonel Millar, and had been directed 
to await his arrival. 

On the 11th February the 4th and 6th Madras 
Light Cavalry, which had been ordered to Allahabad, 
marched from Jubbulpore, but had not gone far 
when news was received that the Nana had crossed 
into Bundelkhand with a large force, and General 
Whitlock, therefore, ordered them to halt until his 
force could overtake them. 

On the 17th February General Whitlock’s force 
marched from Jubbulpore, accompanied by Major 
Erskine,* Commissioner of tb*e Division, and reached 
Jukehi on the 24th, finding that place completely destroyed by the Rewah troops. 
Here he was met by the loyal Raja of Nagode, and, information having been 
received that the report of the Nana’s entry into Bundelkhand was erroneous, 
the 4th and Cth Madras Cavalry resumed their march to Allahabad. During 
thtj march to Jukohi the General was sevoral times requested by Major 
♦ Afterwards Earl of Mar and Kellie. 
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Erstine to destroy strongholds held by rebels, such as Eamnagar, Mardangarh, 
and Ramgarh, bnt refused either to divide his force or turn aside for the 
purpose. The consequence was that his column passed through the country 
without any attempt at pacification. 

Leaving the Deccan road on the 26th; General Whitlock marched to Damoh 
Relief of Damoh, 26th in seven stages, the rebels clearing off to the flanks 
February. a.s the column passed, but again closing in behind it. 

Near Damoh there was a noted rebel, Kishor Singh, at Hindoria, but he was 
allowed to continue his plundering unmolested. 


On the 5th March General ^Miitlock entered Saugor, which had been relieved 
by Hugh Rose on the 3rd February, with some artillery and lancers, and was 
followed by two hundred of the 3rd Madras Europeans and seventy native in¬ 
fantry, who came tn*by forced marches. He also ordered a hundred of the Madras 
Europeans and seventy native infantry to escort treasure in the direction of 
Jubbulpore. The remainder of his force meanwhile remained at Damoh under 
Brigadier Carpenter. On the 12th General Whitlock returned to Damoh from 
Saugor, taking with him some lancers and horse artillery. Here Major Erskine 
left him, having requested him in vain to operate "against the rebels who were 
plundering the country between Damoh and Jubbulpore. 

Having received orders from Government to march on Nagode and Panna 
by way of Hatta, General Whitlock reached Panna 
Slow movements of Whitloc . jf^rch, meeting with no opposition. 

Here he halted until the 2nd April. It is interesting, at this stage, to compare the 
hesitating movements of this commander with those of Sir Hugh Rose, who had 
by this date taken many forts, relieved Saugor, fought several battles, defeated 
Tantia Topi at Betwa river, keeping his hold on Jhanai, which he was about to 
assault on the morrow. It is an excellent example of the difference between 


an active, energetic, and great General, and one lacking in character and decision. 

On the 3rd April, the day on which Jhansi was stormed and taken, Whitlock 
received a despatch from Sir Hugh Rose, with whom he had been directed to co¬ 
operate, requesting him to move with all expedition on Jhansi. He had mean¬ 
while marched hy a difficult road over Marwa Ghat to Mandala, where he had 
to halt some days to repair his damaged guns and vehicles, and on the 6th he 
moved on to Chhatarpur, which he reached on the 9th. 

Here Major Ellis, Political Assistant in Biindelkhand, having informed Gen¬ 
eral Whitlock that 2,000 rebels had collected at Jhigaii, one of their strongholds 
and the dep6t for their plunder, about seventeen miles from Chhatarpur, the 
General decided on maldng a night march to surprise them. 

The force marched at 8 p.m,, on 10th April, 1858, hut, owing to the diffi¬ 
culties of the road* and ignorance of the guid( s, 

Action at Jbigsn, nth April. fQ-Q|. Jhigan at 5 a.m. the fol¬ 

lowing day. General Whitlock then advanced rapidly with A Troop, Horse 
Artillery, tw^o squadrons of Lancers, and a detachment, 2nd Cavalry, Hyderabad 
Contingent, when the insurgents evacuated their position. The artillery opened 


Advance on Banda. 


The Nawab’e position. 


fire, and tbe cavalry charging killed many of the rebels. The cavalry and gting 
then moved to intercept their flight through jungle which had been set on fire to 
impede pursuit, and under a heavy matchlock fire, and again came up with them. 

Ninety-seven rebels were killed and 39 prisoners taken, of whom 9 were 
hanged that evening. The village and stronghold were destroyed. The 
casualties were only two men of the Hyderabad Contingent Cavalry wounded. 

The Saiigor Field Division now marched to Mahoba, and thence moved on 
Banda, where, as has already been related, the 
Nawab had made preparations to meet this advance. 

On the 17th April, when marching through Kabrai, twenty-four miles west 
of Banda, General Whitlock was surprised by a heavy fire opened on the troops 
before daybreak. The Cavalry and Horse Artillery immediately went to the front, 
but the rebels retreated under cover of darkness wdth very little loss, and on 
arrival at Banda represented that they had gained a victory over the British, 
who were few in number and unable to fight. 

On the 18th April the Nawab Ali Bahadur took up a position at Goera Mug- 
hali,* about 8 miles west of Banda and five miles 
from the left bank of the river Ken, to oppose General 
Whitlock’s advance on his capital. Tlie position was strong and well-selected. 
The artillery commanded the main road on which the British force was moving, 
enabling the Nawab to withdraw his guns if hard piiissed. Ground intersected 
by numerous ravines and nullah.s covered bis whole front, affording excellent 
cover to a horde of skirmishers, who skilfully availed themselves of it, whilst 
movements against their flanks were impeded b^'’ ground most (lifiicnlt for the 
comlined operations of cavalry and artillery. The enemy, some six thousand in 
number, with three thousand in reserve, comprising many sepoys of the mutinied 
Battle of Banda, 18th and other regiments, were under the personal 

April. command of tlje Nawab and the infantry had per¬ 

cussion muskets. 

GeneralWhitlock had with him the force detailed in the margin; when he 
A. Troop, E. TT. Artillery. approached to reconnoitre, the enemy opened a 
Tier Majwty’s 12th Lancers. ®narp artillery fire. The advanced guard under 

C?oloncl Apthorp, 3rd Madras FiUropeans, 
encountered the hostile infantry, and met with a 
heavy fire. 

The advanced guard was formed in line some qix 
hundred yards from the enemy’^ position, with 
Captain Macintire’af squadron of the 2iid 0' va^rr, 
Hyderabad Contingent, on the riglit. Afer advanc¬ 
ing a short distance, it was found t hat two of the 


l Squadron, 2nd Cavalry, 
Hyderabad Contingent. 
Detachment, Tloyal Arty. 
Detachment3T. E- Artillery. 
No. 1 Hor.Mo Battery. 
Detachment, S. and M. 

3rd Madras E. Regiment, 
let Madras Infantry. 
Detnobment, 5th M. I. 

Totd 1,800 of all arm*. 
Also 4l4 of the Raja of 
‘ Charkhari’a froope. 


♦ The villagers of Ghiera Miighali had cap- I punishxl. The site of < baido of Bruids 
Tured the Nowgoiig fngitirei anl dolivorod is orconcously plaord nonth insteud of we )t 

them up to tho Na\tab on the 30fch Juno ISo? j of that town, in Malleson’s LU^tory. 

(300 page 28) for wluoh they wore afterwariU Afterwards Gouoral Maointire, C.B# 
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enemy’s guns were posted so as to enfilade the 
Colonel ■^P*Y'*Lancers infantry as they advanced, so Colonel Apthorp 

1 Jq‘^?adwn! 2 n<rCavalry, directed -Captain Macintire to charge the guns, 

Hyderabad Contingent. ^y^s d( 'je in gallant style, and one of the guns 

Srd Madras charge overground intersected with deep nullahs full of 

rUe* en^my^s' infantry, enabled the infantry to reach the rebels with com- 

para^ y ^_^^odyof force had now come up, and was directed to the left, 
oncrate with the advanced guard, which was hard pressed. A flanking 

r 7oon relieved tlicm. and the desperate resistance of the enemy resulted in 

n.nrl-to-hand conflicts, where the bayonet did great execution. 

Cavalry aud^AHvllcry then turned the enemy’s left flank, and the 
TT l.rabad Contingent't’avalry getting into difficulties in bad ground sufiered 
Hyderabad tout. Lancers, formed in line by Major T. Oakes, who com- 

Cavalry Brigade, having crossed the deep nullahs m single file, 
the rebels, who did not await their onslaught, but dispersed all over the 
charger _ t oncers followed them up about four miles to the river Ken, 

( utting HI Private T. Ellis, 12th Lancers, who speared his assailant, 

down, am sa ^y^s now retreating, it was four hours before the firing 

Although the „ occupying all 

Dofoatofthcrebols. ayoiirable ground fo r opposition, and the guns were 
continually in action to dislodge them. When they occupied a second position 
Mu'or Oakes detached a troop of Lancers to protect the art ery on the left 
flank and a troop of the Hyderabad Contingent on the right The heights having 
1 61 ained the 12th Lancers advanced and took a large brass gun, and pursued 
the cn^my who were in full retreat, covered by the fire of some heavy guns on the 

left of the fort. . , , . ■ 

The Naw'ab »t length fled, leaving on the field more than a thousand of his 
men, eight hundred of whom wore killed ; among 
Flight of the Nawab. them several men of note, while many notorious 
scoundrels were hanged within a few hours. The British loss amounted to five 
killed and twenty-nine wounded, the Hyderabad Contingent Cavalry alone 
losing three killed and fifteen wounded, three mortally. 

The Ceneral brought to the special notice of the Commander-in-Chief, 
“ r tain Macintire, of the Madras Artillery, commanding a squadron of the 2nd 
' Hyderabad Contingent Cavalry, always distinguished 

vServiec’B of tlu' Briti‘^h Force ^ soldier’s spirit, and a judgment well 

fi t* him for his command ; his charge on the enemy’s guns was the admiration 
f ^ll^who witnessed thoaffnir; and his men followed their leader with an order 
kic^hic^h bearing had inspired them, and I cannot express myself in 

hand-to-hand combat* 
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The artillery, both British and native, did excellent service, and engaged 
the enemy at close quarters, and Brigadier Miller in his despatch said with regard 
to his arm of the service:—“ Major Davie cut down one gunner and disarmed 
another flying from one of the enemy’s guns taken; Major Barrow and Lieutenant 
Henegan, gallantly supported by Lieutenant Blunt, 12th Lancers, with a few 
of his men, captured another gun ; Sergeant Major Diiiwiddio, F. Troop, and Ser¬ 
geant Alford, D. Troop, Horse ArtillerJ', cut down several of the enemy during 
the action, and the Major-General himself witnessed the daring manner in which 
Gunner Michael Carroll, A. Troop, Horse Artillery, went in on a mutineer who was 
fighting with the resolution of despair, and had for some time kept several men, 
both Europeans and natives, at bay.”* 

When the column approached the city a flag of truce was brought out by 

Occupation of Banda. principal inhabitants, who informed (lie 

General ‘that the Nawab had fled and the rebels 
had evacuated the place, the mutineers having set fire to their lines. So 
great was the panic and so sudden the flight that food was being prepared for 
the Nawab when the British occupied the palace. Thirteen large brass guns were 
found in Banda, besides several of smaller calibre, as well as much valuable 2 )ro- 
perty, specie, grain, elephants, and camels, and for weeks afterwards abandoiiod 
horses and property were brought in by the surrounding villagers. 

The station was found a heap of ruins, even the trees on the road ^ides had 
been destroyed. The church roof had been blown oil and the tower made a 
target of by the rebel artillerymen, and the walls had been undermined. The 
monuments in the cemetery had been defaced, and the stone and marble tablet.^ 
taken for use as curry stones. 

The main portion of the rebel-column retreated towards Hamirpur by a mf>rc 
northerly road. The Nnw ib,*}* as he passed through 
the town, wws said to bo wcepiiig bitterly. Willi 
a few followers he and the female portion of his establishment crossed the 


Retreat of tho insurgents. 


♦ In addition to all those mentioned above 
iho following were noted in dospatohes:—Bri¬ 
gadier Carpenter, commanding Infantry Bri¬ 
gade ; Major il. Hamilton, A. A. C4. ; Captain 
Lawder, A. Q. M. G.; Captain Mayno, A. J. A. 
G. ; Lieutenant Homan, 50tli M.I., A. D.C.; 
Major Brett, 3rd Ei'rnpeans; Major Ludlow, 
Field Engineer; Major Abbott, who was wdth 
the troop.H of the Charkhari Raja; Surr^oon 
Daviddon ; Field Surgeon Maofarlone ; Majors 
Brice and Mein; Captains Palmer, Holmes, 
and Harn-ion, Artillery ; Captain Prior and 
Lieutoniml Iloo, 12th Lancers. 

■fThe I'vtvwab, who fipuoarp to lie\ o been of 
rbnract; -. v a?' imdoubteclly duped i)y 
his a:ii>croni:i. Mi^yno, tho ( oflo.'tor 

■^ nio of liim > f ‘low .*; - “.\t. thin t Im*' (,J nu-:. 
1857) 1 gave iMawub Ali Bahadur orodit 
for good int 'Mliuiia ai- lief»it. ib? had from 
his youth npwer 1 j eijurl. d i.eciely, 

and was devoted to tic Id sports and manly 
Ho ii a good ihot with both viiio 


; and pistol, a first rate whip, and a good plin J.y 
rider, and can undergo irnnien&e peiitonaJ 
fatigue. Ho possogses, therefore, many of tho 
I attrilniios wdiieh wonld lunkt^ n k‘:‘;dpr 

. of the rebel cause; but bo is uito*ly 
in brains aud judgment. W'o ooi indeed 
have no beit-ir proul of his beiny a feol t'lan 
that, not withstanding tho aI>ovo prop«jU0itiua 
and tho poBaesMon of a g 'od and exten&iro 
Rtiiil and oihor erdabiif^lituuinri, and his 
enjoying on annual pension of 1 bgiiOO sterboir 
he should have turned rebM. He tiiought ol 
nolhin^r but. his women, his hor "'and hm 

Enyd::-:ij fowliugi-piec*- nod nlJ . 3. and 

ever n mi’TO tool in rbo bands oi Dthivrtg 
F ■■■ nlialiy n e*uin )d’.\.sure and invaluable 
of jrnT»vj' i dnrflu ?iie' i trilling pubbe i»u.*iue. 
ho '.vn3 ‘‘ntireh in i be iiai’'!' ' i I ho-e .d'OuL hijii, 
and lit' iiateci ity i b mc .itlutv- Thero v^rvo 
naoUtalls gvetd- doubt.' t’» all ni, ih; limo 
whctlier tho I’rilisa Cov. - niiienl. v evbl . yd' 
ci^aia bor€3torod:> and tho iSawab did tho bt4t 



river Ken by a ford some miles lower down and rejoined the main body of his 
troops at Jalalpnr. He then marched to Kalpi and joined the rebels under the 
Eao and Bani of Jhansi at that stronghold, against which Sir Hugh Bose was 

then advancing.* • .-n . j i /> * • 4 . 1 , 

Meanwhile the rebel chiefs with theii^ larger armies still stood defiant in the 

neighbouring districts of Kalpi, Hamirpur, and Jalalpur, while at Kirwi Narayan 
Bao and Madhu Bao, a minor,t had an aimy of 16,000 men and 40 guns, calling 
General Whitlock’s inaction, themselves “ Peshwa,’ ’ retaining possession of the 

eastern lialf of the district, and refusing to sur¬ 


render. 

But General Whitlock was awaiting the arrival of his second Brigade, under 
Brigadier J. MacDufL This Brigade, about a thou¬ 
sand strong with four guns, consisting of the troops 
detailed in the margin, loft Jubbulpore on the 18th 
March, and moving by way of Saugor and Nagode, 
to prevent the mutineers from heading back into 
the Mirzapur District, reached Banda on the 27th 
May. Here he found General Whitlock still halted, 
and making no attempt to co-operate with Sir 
Hugh Rose in the advance on Kalpi. The General 

had not however, been idle. A strong detachment of all arms had been 
* sent out to march through the district under 

Operations^ Major Dallas, 1st Madras Infantry. This column 

marched ^by Baberu, Tindwari, and Chilla Tara back to Banda. The inhabit- 
^Twere reassured and every precaution was taken against plunder and 
olestation. The villagers flocked to the British camp, bringing supplies and 
ma^festing pleasure in the re-estahUshment of authority. At Hardaoli, a large 
Muhammadan viUage, where rebels were said to be concealed. Major Dallas 
captured the Nawab’s private Munshi, who was riding a horse stolen from an 
officer and hanged him on the spot. The villages of Banda and Joharpur on 
the banks of the Jumna were neart pointed out as the terror of the surround¬ 
ing country, and still occupied in force by the rebels. Joharpur was surrounded 
at night, and the insurgents took to their boats and made for the opposite bank 
being well punished with grape from the Horse Artillery guns before they reach¬ 
ed it A few rebels were caught in the village, one of whom had set himself up as 
a Baja in the surrounding country, and was forthwith hanged, while the others 
were released after receiving corporal punishment. 


2nd Brigade, Saugor 5teh’ 
PiTiflion. 

Brigadier J. MacDuir. 

No. 0 Field Battery, K'/yal 
Artihory. 

8th Inregular Cavalry. 
Metge’s Sikh Horse. 

Jhansi Mounted Policy ^ 
Detachment, Her Majesty s 
43rd Regiment. ^ ^ 
Jhansi MiUtary Foot Pohee. 


11 J. hia own interests and the 

^ Inruse to the British (jovern* 

rtK-urce. and had 
tCZtoy. He was l)y 

o^^iUjao ol Bundelkband and by the sur- 
undhir viUagore. Ho had a 

iwor for hiino^ and to re-ostabUah order, 


and with that view he re-entertained all the 
old establishments, sent for the Government 
treasure (Rs. 18,000) and appropriated it 
to hifl own use, and commenced raising troopi 
and to cost guns. I believe ho would have 
been glad at that time to have seen us re¬ 
turn.’* 

* See page 129. 

•j* Madhu or Madhava Rao of Kxrwi was 
a minor, 0 years of age. 






General WLitlock marched on the 1st June,'the Kirwi Raos still refusing 
to come in or to allow the British establishments to 
March to Kirwi. 1st June. 0 ^ approach 

of the British force, Narayan Rao’s array made a precipitate retreat to the hilly 
tracts south of Tirohan, and Narayan Rao and Madhu Rao surrendered uncon¬ 
ditionally with 42 guns, and treasure and jewels to a fabulous amount, which were 
afterwards awarded as prize money to the troops, while the State was aiinoxe 
by the Government.* General IVTiitloek then marched back to Banda with the 
guns and treasure, leaving a force at Kirwi under Brigadier Carpenter. Another 
column under Major Dallas was sent to patrol the district, and these 
combined with the defeat of the rebels at Kalpi, tended to pacify the country* 


During the ensuing months the Saugor Field Division was distributed in the 
district at various stations, a portion going to Kalpi to relieve the detachment 
left by Sir Hugh Rose at that place when he marched on Gwalior. Some military 
operations were carried out in Bundelkhand during the remainder of the year 
1858. 


When Sir Hugh Rose advanced through Bundelkhand to Kalpi he had 
no spare troops to occupy any of the country and 
State of the Jhansi District. pQgjtions he had passed through, except Jhansi 

itself ; and the rebels, seeing no troops, recovered confidence. The Rajas of 
Banpur and Shahgarh, who had doubled round Sir Hugh Rose’s right flank^ 
reached their own territories, and the fort of Chanderi was again captured by the 
insurgents. 


Barjur Singh, a rebel Thakiir of the Jalaun district, was plundering the 
country round Kunch, and the very day of the fall of Kalpi, Moth, 35 miles on tha 
road from Jhansi, was plundered by Thakurs Garabhir Singh and Debi Singh, 
while places within^sixteen miles of Jhansi were attacked. Barjur Singh’s band 
was attacked and dispersed by Major Orr at Bilayaii, on the Slst May, aa 
already related, but the Hyderabad Contingent had to march on Gwalior shortly 
afterwards. 

The revolution at Gwalior had a disastrous effect in the Jhansi distriefj 

where the rebels soon rose again. At this time, the middle of June 1858, thero 

were in the whole Jhansi Division, including Chanderi, Jhansi, Jalaun, ami 

3rd Bombay Europeans, 657 Hamirpur, only two military posts, one at Jhansi 

24th Bomhay Infantry, 638 under Colonel Liddell, consisting of tho troops 
Bhopal Artillery, 3 guns j ^ -i i • . . . 

and 34 men, 34 detailed in the margin ; among these were all tlio 

Ba Cavalry, HS giek and wounded, and, as the fort and town of 

^ * _ _ Jhansi had to be guarded, there remained only 391 

Total 1,325 Qf all arms for duty. 


* Colonel Mallcaon in his Bistory of 
the Indian Mutiny ascribes the annexation 
of Banda solely to the desire of General Whit- 

72 L B. 


lock to claim the treasure booty. 
the Ooverninent had nioro lolicl grounds 
than this for the jneasuro. 

7 , 



Royal Artillery .. 124 

6th Fusiliers . . 417 

19th Madras Infantry 353 

Total .. 894 


The other post was at Kalpi, but as the place was 
important, not more than half the 664 available* 
for duty were disposable. There were no troops 
in the Chanderi and Hamirpur districts. 


1 Squadron. 

3rd Bombay Cavalry, 3 
Troops. 

Sappers and Miners, 1 
Company. 

3rd Bombay Europeans, 
Winff. 

24th Bombay Infantry, 4 
Companies. 

Bombay Horse Artillery, 
Battery. 


On the 6th June Captain Maclean, who had been sent from Jhansi to take 
, . charge of the Chanderi district, and who,had only 

The rebels in an e i. Gond Police and some Tehri troops, finding 

that his position at Lalitpur was not tenable, retired to Banpur and from thence 
to Tehri, and the district shortly after fell into the hands of the rebels. 

The country between the Betwa and Dhasan was overrun by about 2,000 
rebels and 500 mutineers, part of whom had come from the Hamirpur district. 
The Rais of Gursarai, Keshu Rao, alone held out for the Government at Giirsarai 
14 th Light I)ra#^on8, in the north, while the Tehsildar and Thanadar of 

Mau held out at the fort of that place in the south, 
where they were besieged on the 21st June. On 
the 24th they were treacherously given up to the 
inaurgente by their own men, and cruelly murdered. 
The reiuforceiiieut detailed in the margin was soon 
after sent to Jhansi by Sir Hugh Rose, and reached 
that place on the 10th July. 

On the 2nd July a detachment under Captain Montriou proceeded to occupy 

Affairs round Kunch. Jloth, which was rendered necessary by the rebels 
of Jalaun, and mutineers from beyond the Jumna having again collected in great 
force and taken Kunch, which until then had been held by the son of the Rais of 
Gursarai with 500 matchlockmen. On the arrival of Captain Montriou at Moth 
the Gursarai troops again occupied Kunch, and Barjur Singh, the rebel, took up a 
strong position at Mau Mahoni. 

On the 5th July 1858 the Banpur Raja gave himself up to Mr. Thornton, the 
Surrender of the Banpur Assistant Superintendent at Maraura, but waa 
Raja. shortly after allowed to return to the Chanderi 

district, where he continued intriguing and collecting revenue until early in 
August, when he finally came in, and with the Shahgarh Raja proceeded under 
escort to Gwalior. 

Owing to inactivity on the part of the military authorities at Kalpi, Kach- 
- , wagarli and the west of the Jalaun district fell 

almost entirely into the hands of the rebels, headed 
by Barjur Singh and Daulat Singh. 

On the 19th July Colonel Liddell sent 160 of tlie 24th Bombay Infantry, 
60 of the 3rd Bombay Europeans, and one gun across the Betwa to garrison Barwa 
Sugar tor the purpose of holding in check the rebels about Mau Ranipur, amount- 
iug to Bomo 6,000 men, to whom the Doshpat of Jaitpur had brought u consider' 
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able reinforcement from the Hamirpiir district. Hamirpur was held by a small 
w ^ detachment, but there were no other troops in 

^ tho district j meat of the taliiqdars in Mahoba 

Were banded against British authority, and the Deshpat made an irruption from 
Mau Rani pur and placed a garrison in Kashipura* 

On the 26th July information was received from Pachor, 34 miles south-weat 
• _ of Jhansi, that the rebels under Mansaram, an 

Relief of Pachor. adherent of the late Rani, after taking the fort 

of Mayapur and hanging some of the police there, were advancing on the fort 
of Pachor. 

The detachment named in the margin at once proceeded to Pachor and saved 
60, Bombay Light Cavalry, t^^^t place. This detachment was subsequently 
100,24tli Bombay Infantry, reinforced, and drove the rebels out of the west 
iOO, Gond Police. Jhansi district, which was then settled. 

On the 25th July Captain Ternan reported that the rebels were closing round 
Jalaun, and that no troops would bo sent from 
Jalaiin. KG,]pi, and asked for help from Jhansi. But 

as Jhansi was 76 miles distant, and Jalaun outside the range of opeiations of 
its garrison, which bad quite enough to do, no aid could be sent. Before assist¬ 
ance came from Kalpi, Barjur Singh again attacked Kunch, and drove out tho 
Oursarai troops, killing thirty and taking two guns. This: had a bad elTect in 
Jalaun and the northern part of Jhansi, where the malcontents collected in small 
parties preparatory to rising. 

On tho 2nd August Jalatm Was taken by the rebels, who abandoned it on 
hearing of the approach of a detachment from Jhansi, but first put tho Thanadar 
to death. The Kalpi detachment, consisting of 180 of tho 43rd Foot and 130 
of the 19th Madras Infantry, under Major Synge, remained in ganison at Jalaun. 

On the 11th August Colonel Liddell, having organised a Field Force of 700 
Bicification of Man Rani- men of all arms, moved across tho Betwa river 
pur. towards Mau Ranipur, and advanoed to Barwa 

fiacar. Within a week of his crossing the Betwa there was not an armed Iwuid 
of rebels left between that river and the Dbasan. That part of tho country, 
whore the first amnesty proclamation was made known, was then settled and 

remained peaceful. 

On the rebels breaking up, Colonel Liddell divided hla 
one under Captain Thompson, 11th Drugoone, took poet ^ 

reached on the 26th August; and the other under Colonel Lidde oucui 
Mau Ranipur, where it arrived on the 24tb, with a view to^ in iiancla 

who, it was expected, would retire before General Whitlock e advnne 

About the 13th August Chhatar Singh with a largo party of robela 
against and ?Hacked Rath in the llaniirpur district, which was guen i 
treachery, and tho Tchsildur and other officials were put to i ea • . 
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2nd column, 

83rd Regiment, 250, Major Steele. 
12th Bombay Infantry, 260, Lieut. 

llowiiiori. 

95th Regiment, 250, Major Massey. 
10th Bombay Infantry, 250, Lieut. 

, Roomc. 

Sappers. 


ran away or let thiomsolveB down By ropes, abandoning three guns to the Bri¬ 
gadier, who moved rapidly on, turning again to the left to the Surajpal gate, 
which, after slight resistance, was occupied with its bastions, on which were more 
.heavy guns. 

Brigadier Parke had thus outflanked, and at length taken in reverse the 
enemy’s position in this portion of the city, and, on seeing this, and the advance 
of the 2nd column under Lieutenant-Colonel Holmes, which followed to 

the third bastion from the Pattadar Burj, 
and then turned to the left for the Surajpal 
gate, and of the 3rd column under Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel Raines, the enemy fled in 
every direction where they could see a 
chance of escape. 

Many wave shot and bayonetted, many escaped by letting themselves down 
by ropes from the walls, and others threw themselves over, and were dashed to 
pieces. Some occupied houses, and fought until they were killed. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Holmes, finding that Brigadier Parke had possession 
of the Surajpal gate and Zorawan bastion, both considered the keys of the place, 
pushed on and took a number of guns, particularly those in a work called the 
Fateh Gar hi, and entering through the gate from the Eampura division of the 

town, took the Lalpura gate. The Reserve 
under Brigadier Macan pushed along to 
the left until it communicated with 
Lieutenant-Colonel Holmes’ column at the 
Rampura gate. 

By half-past two Kotah was completely in the hands of the British, In the 
afternoon the troops were withdrawn to camp, leaving a force to garrison the 
city In his Despatch Major-General Roberts commended the good judgment 
of the officers in command of tbe colunme, and the gallantry of the troops, 
European and native, and stated the work of the artillery to have been ‘‘almost 
beyond belief.'’ The ILohc ami Fiald Artillery aBeistccI in working tbe siege 
guns. Lieutenant Cameron, 72ml Highlanders, was specially mentioned for 
oonspicuoua act of gallantry in having headed an attack up a narrow entrance 
house defended by a party of desperate men, two of whom he killed, and 
^ ^J^imself dangerously wounded.* 

The opportunity of distinguishing themselves. As the first 

attack was to seize the Zorawan bastion and Surajpal gate, they were 
object 0 ^ watch the only outlet—the Lalpura 


Res^trve, 

83rd Regiment, 260, Lieut.-Colonel 

13 lb*'Bo^bay Infantry, 250, Captain 
Stewart. 


posted at k 

in Dospatohes ;—Brigadiers 
♦MoDtioiiod ,, Lieut.'Colonel R. 

H. Maean and (;;olonclH Holmes, I2th 
Pi-ior, R.A , hieu Uij^Minent, 


Kativi* Infrtotry, . jyiuUo, Wrd Troup, 



•ary of Ordnaneo; Cftpv 


R.E., Aiticen, Artillery, Petrie, 2nd Troop, 
H.A., Hardy, Ist Lancers, A.A.G., Ballard, 
0. IT, Knginoors, A.Q.M.G., Lucas, 7f li Native 
lufanlty, A.C.G. ; 1 .ieiitmanoi Nowall, 

A.D.G, iloallMiotu. I2tli Native Infantry, 
Cameron, 72nd IfighltindorH. Brown. I2th 
Nati VO Infantry; Surgeons Burn and Hockin. 
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gate. But the rebels had in the morning taken their moveable guns out at the 
Surajpal gate, many accompanying them, and they fled when they saw how the 
day was going. These two gates, two miles apart, were separated by a belt of 
thick jungle stretching out for many miles, and impracticable for the action of 
cavalry. 

Over 400 rebels were killed, and numbers of prisoners taken. Of the British 
14 were killed, and 46, including two officers, wounded.* 

Tlie pursuit was taken up by the Cavalry and Horse Artillery on the Ist 
April, but, starting so late, they failed to intercept the fugitives, who were 
followed to the Parbati river, 60 miles distant; but although their track 
was marked by dead bodies and plundered carts, not a mutineer was overtaken. 
Seven field guns were found abandoned in the heavy sand of the Parbati. 

Kotah, after its capture, presented a desolate appearance; the mutineers 
had plundered it for many months, and shot and-shell had caused considerable 
damage. The plunder carried off by the rebels must have been great, for since the 
days of Zalim Shah, who resisted the Mahratta inroads, Kotah had been famed as 
a secure emporium for treasure, opium, and valuable.merchandise. The town 
was abandoned to plunder by the troops for five days, but the articles collected 
by the prize committee were of inferior value, and hardly worth the miseries they 
cost the poorer classes, to whom they mostly belonged. 

Thirty-four brass and 22 iron guns wore taken. At the ends of the streets 
were found “infernal machines,’’ consisting of 40 matchlock bands fixed on 
frames, moveable on wheels. 

The capture of Kotah was notouly of importance in re-establishing British 
prestige in Rajputana, and avenging the atrocious murders of the preceding 
October, but it enabled Sir Hugh Rose to continue his advance from Jhansi, 
relieved of all fear of an attack on the latter place by the Kotah rebels. 

No garrison was left at Kotah, and after the dispersal of the rebels there 
Bistributioa of the Raj- no further trouble was experienced in Rajputana 

putaiift Field Force. until the irruptions of Tantia Topi, who, however, 
received no accession of strength in that part of the cuuntry. The l^ajpuLana 
Field h\)Vco was distributed at varioim important stations, u. Brigatle being sent 
to Neemuch, while a Brigade under Brigadier Smith fought the battle of Kotah* 
Ivi-Serai iu Juno 1868, and took part in tho capture of G^valior aa already re¬ 
lated. 

In thepuTBuitof Tantia Topi, the.Field Force bore an import.nnt part, but 
apart from the operations related iu the next chapter, the only inilitary episode 
in Eajf)utana was the capture of Nahargarh in January 1869. 

♦ In addition Captain Bunihridgo, 2:U*d were killed by tlio explohioii of one of Uio 
HttiTO Infantry. Brigade-Major, lut Brigade, oneiuy'« lungaKino^ on d»o Ut April, 
a^ad Captain Ba^ulgolto, 95th ilogimeni, 
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3rd Bombay Cavalry ^.140 
Royal Artillery 11 

Bhopal Artillery 41 

3rd Europeans . ... 90 

24th Bombay Infantry 181 
Sapperfe and Miners 30 


In tlic middle of August a strong detach ent of the three arms was sdt 
under Captain Ashburner, 3rd Bombay Cavalry, 
^ tioiiB. towards Mau Mahom and Kunch to act against 

Barjur Singh and co-operate with the Kalpi force. Having effectually cleared 
the rebels out of the Bhander and Moth districts, tJaptairi Ashburner marched 
from Daboh On the 4th September with the force detailed in the margin, 

to attack the rebels under Thakurs Barjur Singh, 
Jowahir Singh, Debi Singh, and Medmi Mall 
who to the number of three or four thoilfiatid 
had occupied Mau and Mahoni, on either side of 
the riyer Pahuj. Continuous and heavy rain since the 
Slat August had prevented an earlier attack on the 
position, which the insurgents had chosen on account of its groat natural strength, 
being intersected by ravines. 

On arrival at Mahoni the rebels were found in possession of the nalas^ from 
which they opened fire on the advanced guard. Skirmishers were thrown out 
with the usual supports^ and the guns, opening with shrapnel, soon drove the enemy 
from their position, and allowed the force to advance close up to Mahoni, which 
was cleared by a few shells. The troops then advanced to the opposite side of 
the town, facing the fort of Mau, where the enemy had assembled and brought 
a guU to bear on the approach by the road ; this giin was soon silenced by the ar¬ 
tillery, and seeing that the enemy had withdrawn it Captain Ashburner advanced 
his whole line. No European cavalry officer being available at the moment, Veteri¬ 
nary Surgeon Lamb led 50 of the 3rd Bombay Caval- 
Dispereol of rebels. . . i. m.* 

ry in the pursuit of the guns. This party soon over. 

took the enemy, captured their two guns, which were at once turned on their 
former owners, and cut up about thirty of them, Surgeon Lamb being wounded in 
the pursuit. Owing to the difficult nature of the ground, which gave secure cover 
to the enemy, their loss was not heavy> but from 80 to 100 were killed and they 
were completely dispersed. 

On the 6th September Brigadier MacDuff defeated the rebels at Sara wan 
ton miles north of Jalaun. Captain Ashburner subsequently entered Kachwagarh 
and the combined operations of the tw^o forces broke up the bands of insurgent 
in the Jalaun district. 

General Whitlock, having adA’-anced from Banda, was at Mahoba on the 1th 
September, from which place he advanced to and destroycid the abandoned fort 
of Srinagar. In the mrantime the rebels in the Harairpur district plundered and 
committed outrages imchecked, and extended along the east bank of the Dbasah 
from its junction with theBetwa to about Knshipura. On the 22nd September 
Action ftt Oarotha, 22 nd C’rtptain Tb(.iV!p:,f>n. 1 1th Dragoons, having movfid 
8t‘ptcmbf5r. nearer to Colon. *1 Liddell, was encamped at Simerda, 

when Chliatar Singh with about 1,200 nuitchlockmen, some sowars, and 
two guns, suddenly forded the iJliasan, whieh was very deep, moved rapidly 
round Captain Thompson's left flank, atid took possession of the town and 
fort of Uarothu, seven miles from Siiaorda, On the 23rd September Captain 


ThoirijSsori, finding the roads so flooded and muddy that he could not move 
his guns, left them in camp with a guard, and taking fifty each of the 14tli 
Dragoons, 3rd Bombay Europeans, and 24th Bombay Infantry, forded tho 
Lakhafa river, and attacked and drove Chhatar Singh out of Garotha, killing 
about sixty men, and taking his two guns, all his ammunition, and much baggage. 
Chhatar Singh iranlediately fled over the Dhasan into the Hamirpiir district, 
towards Jigni; but as Brigadier Munsey was at Rath, his band totally dispersed^ 
and he himself went into concealment. General Whitlock had in the meantime 
advanced in tho direction bf Panwari, and all the rebels of the Hamirpur district 
made towards Jaitpur in the south. 

At the end of August Lieutenant Fentoii, Deputy Commissioner of Chanderi, 

left Jhansi to take charge of his district. He had 
Tho Chanderi District; -iir* i r i- j 

With him only a few police, under Captain Sneyd» 

but was to meet 100 Bhopal sowars and 130 Bhopal Infantry near Bdnpur, at 
which place it was at his discretion to remain for further reinforcements, or to 
proceed to Lalitpur. On reaching Banpur Lieutenant Fenton procured from tho 
Tehri State 700 matchlockmen and two guns, and pushed bn to talitpur, which Ko 
reached on the 28th August. The rebels under the Thakurs of Jakhlaun, Pall, 
and Nanakpur were assembled south bf Lalitpur, but offered no opposition. 
The district was then settled with the exception of tho country round Jakhlaun. 
About the 22nd September, being probably incited by tho emissaries of Tantia 
Topi, who was approaching Chanderi, the rebels north of Chanderi attacked, 
drove out, and cut up several of the police at Talbahat and Bahsi, and put to 
death the tJianadaroi the for met place. On the 25th September Captain Fenton 


received intelligence that they intended moving oh Banpur vid Baar, and know¬ 
ing thibt in case the rebels got possession of Banpur his retreat would bo 
completely cut oil should tantia Topi enter the district, he determined to leave 
the Bhopal Infantry to hold Lalitpur aud march against the rebels with the 
rest of his force. The Bhopal Infantry, however, who were new levies, refused 
to remain at Lalitpur which, under the circumstances, was' a very dangerous 
position, and Captain Fenton marched on Banpur with his whoh^ force. 
Towards evening heavy rain fell, and on arriving at Kaliatipiir at 8 P.M., tho 


whole country was a sheet of water, and the rivers between that ])lace and Banpur 
became im{)assabl 0 . In these circumstances Captain Fentou detenninoJ to 
march back to Lalitpur, but a fresh dilliculty arose, the Tehri force ndusing 
to move. Next day the rearguard arrived aud reported that the rebels had 
occupied Lalitpur. Tho Bhopal Infantry became disorderly, and a Jemadar 
and twenty men deserted. Captain Fenton wjxs detained throe days at 
Kallianpur by tho river ; it became fordable on tho morning of tlie 29(h 
September, and he and his party under Captain Sneyd crosscul ii, but sJiortly 
ter they had reached the other side they were attacked by tlu rcboh, who 
were beaten of! with a loss of 25 killed, who WTre out u|) by the Bhopal 
Sowars under Captain Fenton. Tlio same day the party rcaclu'd H inpiir, and 
"wore there joined by Lieutenant Turner with 100 sowaia and loO military 
Police, 
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After, this Tantia Topi entered the Jhansi cliatrict, hut his movements and 
the operations undertaken against him will be described in the chapter relating 
to the pursuit of that rebel. 

Shortly before neon on the 13th August information reached Brigadier T. D. 

Action near Kirwi, 13th Carpenter, commanding the Ist Infantry Brigade^ 
August; Saligor Field Division, that a large body of mutineers 

and rebels, variously estimated at from 2,000 to 4^000 men, were descending the 
ghats about two or three miles in front of the villages of Nayagaon, Sitapur, Chit-' 
lakot, and Kompta, all of which were in imminent danger of attack. 

Brigadier Carpenter marched at 2 a.m., with the force detailed in the 

2bras8gUQson elephants, margin, guided by Sayyid Akbar Ali, Tahsildar, and 

Koyal Artillery, 53 me^ Chulam Awah Khan, Thanadar of Kirwi, both of 

Her Majesty s 4Jrd liogi- , , , , , . ^ • i • 

.. .*.1-8 whom had been most zealous in furnishing aim 

latMatlrasInfanfry.1^ correct information. 

Sikh Mounted Police.. 21 

the rebels, according to subsequent information given by a prisoner, came 
from Dudri, and were said to muster 2,600 meh. including sonoe 200 mutinous 

sepoys, 

Tn lees than three hours the advanced guard, preceded by rJte mounted men 
of the Royal Artillery, came in sight of the enemy in force, about a mile distant 

andarFarentlyincorfusiomaBiftakeubysripiite; bntthry immediately formed 

u with their right resting on one of the passes through the hills, and their left 

rotected by a body of cavalry and infantry en potence, with ancther pass close 
at hLd, and on the left of the cavalry a labyrinth of deep and almost impene* 
trabie ravines, wooded to the summit. The rear of the main position was a preci- 
rUmis hill, covered with large boulders of rock and thick jungle. The temple 
of Haniiman, a very strong building cn the face of the hill, ullordcd good cover 
to the enemy. Brigadier Carpenter halted within three or four hundred yards to 
allow the guns to come into action, when the enemy commenced a desultory fire 
along the whole line, accompanied by shouts of defiance. The guns then opened 
and the infantry advanced in BkirmiBliiiig order, und the rebels retired by llio passes 
with a loss of about a hundred men, before the British troopscould climb the pre¬ 
cipitous hoiglita. Only one man of the Sikh Mounted Police was killed and three 
of the 43rd died of sunstroke. 

On the 27th August Brigadier Carpenter marched from Kirwi with the troops 

Fight at Panghati Pass, detailed in the margin, on an expedition into the hills 

27th August. go, 4 t,h of Tirolian and Chitrakot, for the purpose 

of destroying the enemy who were in possession of 
the towns and villages of Dudri, Tekarria, Dundha, 
Entowa, JJundhela, Karriah, Koreri, aud Dingrahat. 
The rebels numbered not less than 7,000 men, 
600 being mutinous sepoys and troopers, by whom 
the peace and security of the country was con¬ 
tinually disturbed. 


Horse Artillery C-pounders, 

drawn by bn Hocks. 

2 Mortars earned on an 

*'l*t)ra“B gun on an elephant. 
Royal Artillery, . 

Hor Majesty’s 43rd Light 
Infantry. KW uien. 

iBt Mixdrci'f lufantry» 
mou- 
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As the British column advanced, the insurgents 
evacuated all the above named villages, but on the 
evening of the 5th September, when encamped about 
six miles from Entowa and fifteen from Kothi, 
Brigadier Carpenter received intelligence that three 
or four thousand had determined to make a stand at Panghati Pass, where they 


Sikh Horse, 30. 

Hyderabad Sowars, 23. 
Levies of Native Chiefs 
armed with matchlocks, 
eword, and shield, 280. 

10 Elephants. 


had driven off a party sent to repair the road. 


The column reached the pass at 7 a.m. next day, when the enemy appeared 
in great numbers, crowning the heights that commanded the pass, where they pre- 
eented a formidable appearance. Brigadier Carpenter led the advanced guard, 
consisting of a party of each of the infantry regiments, in skirmishing order to 
within two hundred yards of the gorge, the main body being in reserve, with a 
portion protecting the guns. A party of infantry under Captain Blehton waa 
then sent up the thickly wooded hill on the right, running parallel to the pass, 
the left being protected by a deep, wooded ravine, with instructions to crown 
the summit and sweep the brow of the hill, right shoulders forward, so as to joiu 
the advanced guard in its ascent. This duty was well carried out. The pass 
was then carried, the guns firing over the heads of the advancing skirmishers, 
and the enemy fled in all directions into dense jungle, abandoning the pass, which 
might easily have been defended by 500 resolute men against 10,000. 

After a short halt at the top of the pass to bring up the guns, the force agai 4 
moved on, and in about an hour came in sight of four or five hundred insurgents, 
who retreated but were charged by the cavalry, and some of them sut up befora 
they could reach the forest. 

The column reached Kothi at 6 p.m., and found that the enemy had abandoned 
the place and their camp. The rebels lost forty or fifty ; there were no casualties 
in the British side. 

Early in September Brigadier J. MacDuff was in camp near Eajpur with the 
Action at Sahao, 6th Sep- 2nd Brigade, about a thouBand strong, when ha 
tember. received information that (he rebels who liud been 

X)lundoru\g in the district, numbering about 5C0 mutineer sepoys and some three 
thousand matchlock men, were strongly posted in the village o7 >Sabao, four uiilea 
north of Jalaun. Brigadier MacDuff moved out to attack them on the morning 
of the 5th September, and as he neared Sahao the relie.ls, Hounding the artHonibly, 
appeared in great strength on rising ground, crowned with tlie ruins of an t>Id 
jEort. Their left was protected by the village, and their right by houses and walled 
gardens. From the centre of their jmsition they opened fire with their giuis at 
a distance of 500 yards, and appeared detormineJ tudiaputc fiercely the ground 
they held. 

Tlie Brigade was fonnevl up with the guns in the centre, niulcr (aptaiii 
Oinmaney, R.A., the 43rd under Lieutenant-Colon el Primro^o was on the right 
Ml the guns, and a party of Metge's Bikh llort^e, under LiortiMnnit Ifick. took 
ground well to the right, to act as opportunity offered ; the loinainder ol the Sikh 
Horse, under Major Davis, took ground to the extreme leitj v-dh oide)s to ONScep 





round the right of the enemy and cut ofi their retreat; a party of the 8th 
Irregular Cavalry, under Risaldar Mir Husain Ali, remained in support of the 
guns. 


The enemy’s fire from the centte was answered by that of the four British 
guns, which soon made the rebels abandon their position, with the loss of a gun. 
The sepoys of the right wing retired with remarkable steadiness and in close order; 
but the left wing retreated in great disorder, and were charged in flank by Lieute¬ 
nant Dick who cut up a great number, but was himself severely wounded by a sabre 
cut; nevertheless he charged again, receiving two more severe wounds in this 
encounter, and cut do^vn five men Avith his own hand. The whole line then 
advanced, the cavalry charging the rebels repeatedly on both flanks, the guns, 
supported by the 43rd, being well to the front. The rebels, now closely pressed,' 
took up a second position on a ridge, but retired again before the fire of the 
guns, taking advantage of all cover, and defending themselves in buildings and 
gardens on the outskirts of the villages. Major Davis, in command of the 
Cavalry, continued the pursuit for six miles, and stopped only when his horses were 
tired out, and the fugitives took refuge in intrenched gardens and groves where 
cavalry could not follow them. Some mutineers having taken up a position 
in the village of Rajpura were turned out and all destroyed by the 43rd. Twenty- 
one rebels were captured and some two to three hundred killed. The British loss 
amounted to seventeen wounded. 

On November 28th a force under Captain G. S. Hilliard, 60th Madras 
The Hamlrpnr District. Infantry, detached by General Whitlock to operate 

- against Barjiir Singh in the district, marched from 

° Hamirpur. On the 30th they halted at Jalalpur 
No. I Horse Field Bstteiy. to await the detachment of the 43rd from Kalpi, 

h“ 6: south as far as Rath, which the 

43rd Light Infantry. 67. rebels were reported to be threatening. There Cajv 
tain Hilliard heard that the enemy were encamped near Tola Kanjarau on the 
right bank of the Dhasan, and pushed on to Naoranga, which was reached on 
the afternoon of the 3rd December. Early next morning, leaving a camp 
guard of the 60fch Madras Infantry, Captain Hilliard marched against the enemy, 
and drove them with some loss across the river. 

On the night of the 4th December, Brigadier Munsey, commanding a de- 
Action at Larcherra, 5th Do- tachment of the Saugor Field Division in camp 
ce mber . near Badwaru, despatched- the marginally named 

Lieut.-Coloncl T. Oakca 2th force against a body of rebels reported to be at tho 
bancors. village of Larcherra. 

12 th Uncers, 88. Oo arriving at Kashipura, two miles from his 

destination at 9 a.m. on the 5th, Lieutenant-Colonel 
3r^Boiigal Irregular Cavalry, Oakes heard that the main body of the enemy, 

about 2,000 strong under Chhatar Singh, was 
encamped on the left bank of the Dhasan river on the heights above Larcherra. 
Ho pushed on rapidly, and on arriving opposite the village opened fire with the 
guns on the enemy’s advanced picquet, and at the same time sent a troop of the 
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12tli Lancers across tlie river to cut off any wlio miglit endeavour to escape into 
the open country. The village was deserted ; and, finding it impossible to act 
without infantry, Colonel Oakes re-crossed the river and encamped about a mile 
from the bank. Finding themselves unmolested, a party came down to the 
waterside, and commenced firing on the grass-cutters and horse-keepers, of 
whom one was killed. 

Early the following morning, being reinforced by a company of the 3rd 
Madras Europeans under Lieutenant Burge, Colonel Oakes sent a party of them 
on elephants across the ford, under cover of the guns, the remainder, with the 
cavalry, at the same time crossing a little higher up. The guns then followed, 
and the infantry advanced through the jungle in skirmishing order, and soon 
exchanged shots with the enemy, driving them through the bush with the loss 
of 60 or 70 killed. The rebels in the vicinity were quite broken up by these 
operations. 

On the 25th December Captain C. Woodland, 1st Madras Infantry, command¬ 
ing the detachment of the Saugor Field Division 
at Kirwi, received intelligence that a large body 
of rebels under Radha Govind and Ranmat Singh, 
estimated at five to six thousand, inclucling 600 
disciplined troops, were advancing to attack Kirwi. 
He at once paraded the marginally noted troops 
under his command, and offered shelter within the palace to the inhabitants 


Attack on Kirwi, 25th De¬ 
cember. 


Royal Artillery, 

43rd Light Infantry, 
1st IVIadrafl Infantry, 
5 brass native guns. 


11 
40 
()5 . 


of the place. 

At 2 p.M. numbers of rebels crossed the roads on all sides leading to the palace^ 
and Qificupied the surrounding houses, from whence they exchanged a heavy and 
well-directed fire with the garrison until 6 p.m., when they retired, having killed 
only one matchlockman. 

General Whitlock, who was at Mahoba, heard of this attack on the evening 
of the 23rd, and at once started for Kii vvi with a Troop of Hoise Artillery, a 
squadron of the 12th Lajiccrs,and one of the 2n{l Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent. 
He reached Kirwi, a distance of 83 milcts, in 37 hours, and found that the 
enemy, hearing of his approach, had abandoned their intention of ma king a second 
attack, and had retired to the neighbouring hilbj. The Rowah levies* ? mi re bed in 
from Banda, 48 miles, in 38 hours. The detachments of the 3rd Europouiis, 


♦ Besides the oSacors nainetl above, the 
following were mentioned in. ^ despatchcR—■ 
“ Mi>jor ' DoroliiU, Brigad^-Msjor ; Doctor 
Barclay; Captain Ternan, Deputy Commi.-iion* 
er ; Bosaidar Mir HiiJjain AH ; Nati ve Doctor 
llari Kisbn, ^bo received four severo wounds ; 
llisaldars Singh and Raja Pirthi 

•Wngh of Kangra, and Naib Duffadar Dawa 
Bingb, all of the Sikli Horse. 

'The Rewftb Ta vics wore iindor Colonel 
and t hey an i il..* Nngodo iioo|'H wj-m- 
hi’dlv armed, 'ria* ivnoyx went into rainp 
uuthf'Hth Novoud er 1857; and betwcum tlum 
February 1358, they took tho of 

Kanohaiip^**’' Maihar, Julcohi, Khanwara 


and Bijeiiighogarli, uh well as two stunilantR, 
42 pioees of ordnance, and a quau- 
tity of Government muskets and Hinres. 
Little opposition was mot v. illi, l>iit many ))ri- 
! boiu r.s Nvoro taiu*n and HU wore HenliMu’od 
to doath. (‘oloiii l Hindo. Lio'i-cnyd .daUiiftn. 
nud Lieutenant \V. l) 'b<viu’. f\)H(it'al AiroiU, 
(who did so much to inaintaiu order in IN v. a 
Slate), wore montiouod in despatches, besides 
' Hoveral imlivo loaders. Sinlar Dcbi Singh 
' ,;r,. 1 Ih • Iih‘ of f.io' H i’ iot ■ ildieirio. 
V, I I wa; .iM.’.' kf'd by ii iVii 'onrt' v. ho hail c*i!i. 
ecah d u waa-.l. Uohi .Siiif.di was 
in w;u*Hng olt tlca blow. 



In January, 1859, 62 men of the Highland Light Infafitiy and 224 of the 
Gwalior Camel Corps imdcr Captain Lambton arrived at Nahargarh in Kotah 
Capture of Nahargarh, 21st territory. Captain Lambton sent in to the town 
January, 1859- for provisions, which were refused, the Kotwal threat¬ 

ening to shoot the first European who came in. An armed party under a subaltern 
■was sent to seize provisions, when the .agates were closed and matchlocks were 
fired at them.* 

The gates were then forced by the detachment, and the outer works of the fort 
taken -with slight resistance. The inner part could not be taken, as the walls were 
very high and there was only one gate, strongly plated with iron. Captain 
Lambton retired, and attacked the place next morning. The garrison, number¬ 
ing some 200, kept up a brisk fire from matchlocks and nine or ten guns. 

The gate could not be blown open owing to scarcity and inferior quality of 
the powder. The^aniaon maintained fire on the detachment so long as it was 
within range, and on-tl.e 21st abandoned the place and retired into the jungle 
when the fort was dismantled and the guns were burst. Sir Robert Napier 
arrived at Nahargarh on the 23rd January, and, in reporting the afiair, wrote 
“ It is certainly marvellous to see the works attacked by that small detachment. 
The indomitable pluck of Englishmen is the secret of all their success. The 
small party, far from support, unacquainted with the strength of the garrison 
and with the country, did not hesitate to attack a place of considerable strength, 
and had they had a good petard they would have taken it. The best shots in 
India I believe, they went to work systematically, and cleared the parapets ; 
through a chink in the strong gate they fired and cleaved the gateway, and drove 
from two guns planted to command the entrance, the gunners who were ready to 
fire on them They had previously assaulted and taken the two outer gates.’* 

♦ appears to have been hostile to all comers. Tantia Topi was fired at here 

rr during his flight early in January. 
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CHAPTER XII. 




THE PURSUIT OP TANTIA TOPI. 


It has been related iu Chapter IX how Tantia Topi was defeated by Napier 

Flight of Tantia Topi. Alipore, after he had been driven from 

Gwalior, with the loss of his guns. On the 22nd 
June 1858, accompanied by Rao Sahib and the Nawab of Banda, Tantia Topi 
fled in a north-westerly direction, but was turned by a force sent from Agra by 
Brigadier Showers to cover Bharatpur, He then marched on Jaipur, but was 

March of General Roberts. forestalled by Major-General Roberts, 

Two squadrons, 8th Hussars. i- .i -n • « n 

ist Bombay Cavalry. commanding the Rajputana Field 


300 Baluch Horae, 

Light Field Battery. 

Siege train. 

Wing, 72nd Highlanders. 

„ 83rd Foot. 

„ 12th Bombay Infantry, f 

13th Bombay Infantry. J 


Force, who was at Nasirabad at the 
end of June with the troops detailed 
in the margin. A Brigade under 
Brigadier M. W. Smith* had, as already 
related, been detached from the Raj- 


putana Field Force to co-operate with Sir Hugh Rose in the attack on Gwalior, 
and was then posted at Sipri. 

On hearing of Tantia Topi’s approach, General Roberts marchedfor Jaipu r 
on the 28th June, and Tantia Topi turned southwards to Tonk. The Nawab 
of Tonk shut himself up in his fortress, and left outside a portion of his force with 
four ^ns to oppose the rebels ; but these men welcomed the insurgents and 
made over their guns to them. 

Tantia Topi moved southwards to Madhopur and Indargarh, some forty 
miles north-east of Kotah, and then marched on Bundi, where the Maharao shut 
his gates, and the fugitives turned east to a position between Sanganir and 
Bhilwara on the Neemuch-Nasirabad road. 

During this period the rebels were pursued by a Light Field Force under 

Colonel Holmes’ pursuing Lieutenant-Colonel Holmes, and were thus kept on 
column. move, while General Roberts followed with tho 

main body of his force. But the troops had little chance of catching the swift- 
footed rebel, who carried no tents and no provisions; these he looted as 
required and when his horses were worn out left them on the road to die, and 
replaced them, sometimes from the post stations. His light horse could hover 
round the British columns like shadows, and always get away from overworked 
irregular, or overweighted regular, cavalry. The sympathy of the people was, 


♦ Colonel M. W, Smith, 3rd Dragoon Guards. . t Now the I13th Infantry, 
f Now th« I IjJth Infantry. [ 
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Sappers and Miners, and 50 Madras Infantry, which left Mahoba at the same 
time as General Whitlock, reached Kirwi on the night of the 27th December. 

The enemy had only retired to the heights of Panwari, which, with several 
Panwari Heights, 29th De- 'tillages in the neighbourhood, Eadha Govind had 
oembor. Occupied in force; from three to four miles distant 

from Kirwi by the direct road, which was impassable for guns. His troops 
were also reported to hold the village ofDudri in his rear, thirteen miles from 
Kirwi by a road over the hills which was scarcely passable for artillery. 

To have attacked Eadha Govind in front would only have produced the same 
disappointing results as the forces had often experienced—retreat after defeat, 
where infantry could not have followed. Jt was, therefore, most desirable.to place 
troops on the probable line of retreat. 

The troops assembled tu. tho morning of the 29th, and moved in three columns, 

detailed in the margin. The centre column 
stormed the Panwari Heights, covered by 
the fire of the Artillery, which was for a time 
exposed to a heavy flanking fire, and to that of tlio 
enemy’s battery, which found their range. But 
the infantry pushed forward and took the guns. 

The left column co-operated with the frontal 
attack, and compelled the enemy in their retreat 
to keep to the centre road, driving them back on 
Major Mein’s force, which w:*s posted about the 
village of Dudri. The enemy was completely sur¬ 
prised by tJiis column, and flying in all directions 
to the jungles, a party took shelter 'on a hill close 
at hand. Hero they were all killed, to the number 
of a hundred and twenty, by a party of the 3rd 
Europeans and Ruppe.rrt. Tho total loss of the rebels 
amounted to some three hundred killed, including 
Eadha Govind* and his brother, while four guns, 
four elephants, Eadha Govind's silver howdah, and 
a quantity of arms, accoutrements, and ammu¬ 
nition were taken. The British loss amounted 
to only 9 wounded. They marched back thirteen 
miles to camp where they arrived at 9 p.m., 
having been.under arms since 2 a.m. The effect 
of this action was decisive. The rebels dispersed, 
and the district generally was cleared of their 


Right Column. 

Major Mein. 

A Troop, Horse Artillery, 100 
12th Royal lancers, 02 

2ncl Cavalry, H. C., »« 

3rd Madras Europeans, 6d 
Soppers and Miners, ^ 

Total 383 

4 guns and 2 ^witzers. 

Oenlre Column. 

Lieut.-Colonal Hinde. 

Royal Artillery, 27 

Rown Artillery. 

Rewa Cavalry, 

43rd Liglit Infantry, OJ 

50 Ui Madrnft Infantry, 61 

Eewa Contingent, 

Total , 639 

2 guiiB aii'l 2 howit'/.iirp. 
Le/t Column. 

Captain Southey. 

2nd Cavalry. H- 9.7 

4th Battalion, Artillery, l- 

6th Madras Europeans, ni 

lat Madras Infantry, 

Sappers and Miners,__ 

2 Moitarfl. Total 


prceenco. 

It hiVA alreadv related how tlu^re was a mTudegeenro of djflturboncc 

In the thnnigh vdii' h Hugh purged during higmorcli from Se(,orc 


- inuaHv*.! lUdljii Govip.l ;v/, ’ killtd 

rM r.f groat rtanrtHy, arvi it :.u.u »..■ 

gji *]»iernuuud to die thur/i, being vvearJed 


ilh Um' ODuatant fopr of rnjUnri*. nntl tin; 

nf hi*< hjIluwiTl for Mrr«rnr*i of I'MV 
(Uid ful prcfvilijoMit. 
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to Kalpi, and in those districts which lay on the flanks of General Whitlock’s 
advance. The former commander, with the great objectives ho had in view, 
and the limited means he possessed for their attainment, was unable to leave 
troops to maintain peace in the country, although he turned aside on many 
occasions, as at Rahatgarh, Garhakota and Lohari, to destroy rebel strongholds. 
The disturbances in the Saugor and Narbada District and in Jhansi and 
Bundelkhand, apart from the irruption of Tantia Topi, continued far into 1859. 
The operations for the pacification of Jhansi and Bundelkhand during 1858 
have already been narrated. It remains to give some account of the measures 
undertaken for the suppression of rebellion in the Saugor and Narbada terri¬ 
tories during that year, and throughout the whole region in 1859. 

In August 1858 a large band of rebels laundered Shahpur and the surround¬ 
ing villages, mutilated some of the inhabitants and police, and then had the 
temerity to attack the fort of Garhakota, which had been captured by Sir Hugh 
Rose in February. On the 20th August a force of the strength noted in the 
margin, under Captain H. Finch, 31st Bengal Light Infantry, made a rapid march 
31flt Bengal Infantry .. .. 180 of 20 miles across country from Saugor, 

liickoiiB .. .. .. 50 hours. The I ebels were completely sur¬ 

prised, as they thought the detachment was going to Shahpur, where supplies had 
Defeat of rebels at Garhakota, keen laid in. From the direction in which-Captain 
20th August 1858. Finch approached, tliey wore unublo to retreat to 

tlio jungle, and obliged to take to the open jilain in rear of Hardanagar. 

On the arrival of the force at 3-30 p.m., the enemy fled precipitately, followed 
by the troops. The infantry after their long march were unable to catch up 
the fugitives, but the cavalry led by Woorclic*Major Siibhnn Khan came up witli 
them in the open plain, and killed upwards of 150 on the spot, while 72 prisoners 
were brought into camp. The Panna I'hakur was killed, and among the prisoners 
were several men of note, a sepoy of the 52nd and one of the Gwalior Contingent. 
Three hundred matchlocks and swords were taken. On the Biitish side three 
troopers "were sliglitly wounded. 

On the 8th November a detachment under Lieutenant C. R. Clemons marched 

from Saugor to escort treasure, and reached Narhat 
3r(l "Madraa Europeans, 52 On the 13th. Here Lieutenant Clemons found a Field 
^“NarhVt. 13th J^etachment of the Bombay Army under Licutoimut- 
November. Colonel S. H. Partridge, who requested his co-opera¬ 

tion to attack 1,500 rebels in the neighbouring hills 
who were disturbing the country. The combined forces marched on the morning 
of the 13th against the village of Patna, situated at the foot of a hill sui rounded 
by thick jungle, with a fort above. The rebels had abandoned the village, and 
thcmsclve."’ in the fort and in the rocks siuroundiug it. Liciilonaiit Clemons’ 
dotachmeiit fujm*-d ihc edvancod porty, and nn»vo(l up Gu*. hili <0 llie nllaclt 
uipler lire from I hr Sorl. whi)o thr- rcHorve, under Major Lamb, paused through 
the village and up the o\ lu-r 8 * t of l.|m lull, Lieutouaht ClamornP men udvaiic^,i| 

2 Ail 
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in dastine style, driving the enemy from rode to rock, and in half an hour 
the fort -was in their possession. The rebels retreated into dense jungle, leaving 

some dead on the ground. , ^ . 

On the 3rd March 1859 a column of the Saugor Field Division under Briga- 

Action at Kenti, 4th March dier P. P. Fadd'y reached Eewah and left the 
1859. same day for Semaria where they arrived at 9 p. m. 

Early on the morning of the 4th intelligence was received by Captain 

A Troop. Madras Horse Artillery, 2 guns, W. Osborne, the Political Agent, 

1 howitzer (Captain Henegan). tliat the rebels bad proceeded towards 

2ud Sikh Cavalry, 168 (Captain Boileau). Brigadier Faddy pushed 

or, at once with the cavalry and Hoise Artillery, crossed the Tons river, 

cam, up with the emw » f ''“f ■"“> 'J’f • 

the number of 1,600, Ead t^n up a strong position, but moved slowly ofi on the 

approach oJ^th^purs^^a®ie difficult country they had 

X c. t,t Ericadier Faddy headed a charge of the cavalry, and dispersed 
iL'enemy of whom 102 were killed and many wounded. The regimentaUolour 
f the 30th Bengal Infantry was captured on this occasion. Captain Boileau 
° /I an Madras Artillery, were wounded ; 3 men of the Sikh Cavalry were 

Strand Jemadar Gnlab Singh and 11 men wounded.* 

Columns under Colonel Apthorp, Major Middleton, Major Oakes, and Major 
u' t were also out in the districts at the same time. 

^ A fwce under Captain T. Venables, 97th Regiment, marched from Nowgoug 


Fight at Marauri, 23 

97ih Bogiment 
Bewail Contingent 


I Cavalry . 
'-Infantry 


160 

80 

66 


and reached Rajgarh on the left bank of 
the Ken river on the 22nd March 1859. 
Here an application for assistance was 
received from Captain A. Eishton, 1st 
Madras Infantry, who arrived the same 


evening al Rajgarh with 115 rank and file of his regiment and the Madras Rifles, 
but whose baggage bad broken down at the foot of Paana Ghat. At 5 o’clock on 
the following morning Captain Rishton sent a strong party under two native 
oflicers of the Madras Rifles and Light Company, 1st Madras Infantry, f with 
camels and other cattle to convey the men’s kits W'hich were left at the foot 

of the ghat 

On the return of the advanced portion of this party to t he village of Marauri 
th right bank of the Ken river the enemy came suddenly upon them, killing 
T ^ DOVfl capturing the baggage under their escort; the re 

t roe escaped and rejoined their own party. One of the camp followers 

witnessed the attack, escaped and gave infoimation. Captain Rishton 
'mmodbtely marched with the rest of his detachment, leaving a guard in a x4rong 


s./.. 


Khun Singh. Jomo<lnr« Akbar JUion nnd 
Gulol) Singh; DuilaUars MuUammatl Khnn 
and Sbiv ji Singh of lUo ‘iiid Sikh Cavahy* 

■\ yo\r the Olbt Pioueerfl. 
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Advancing at 4 a.m., tlie column halted in the plains of Dag until daylight, when it 
was found that the main body of the enemy had struck camp the previous evenings 
but had left a strong mounted piquet which remained until 3 a.m., and then 
followed the main body across the Kblisind river. 

At 3 A.M. on the 29 th December Colonel Benson marched from the right bank 
of the Kolisind, and after going 8 miles came in eight of the fires of the rebel 
camp at Zirapur. Advancing over ploughed land to deaden sound, he \vaited 
for daylight, and then found that the rebel main body had moved and was two 
miles ahead. He immediately trotted after them, and on emerging from a 
wooded lane found them drawn up in line of battle on rising ground, with 
■jungle and a ravine in their rear. 

The cavalry advanced, formed into columns of division, and the rebels opened 
Benson disperses the rebels. 

to the right, and, uncovering his guns, brought them 
rapidly to the front, wbeh they opened lire with grape and shell at about 400 yards. 
The rebels, after a great deal of shouting, retired, and the Cavalry attacked their 
right and drove them into the jungle. Having reformed, the cavalry advanced 
in two columns through the jungle and across the ravine, dri^^ng the enemy 
before them. Oh the other side of the strip of jungle it was found that the rebels 
had changed their position left back, and reformed on rising ground on the British 
left. The columns formed line and advanced with the guns in the centre to 
within 400 yards of the rebel line, when an effective fire of gr;ipe and shell 
was opened. The rebels then made an attempt to advance in line, and failing 
that tried to turn the British left, but Sir George Leith moved up \vdth the 
left squadron, and they retired, whereupon Sir William Gordon charged with the 
right squadron, and cut up numbers, the rebels flying through the jun^vle 
and acrd?rs the ravine. The pursuit was taken up for about five miles across 
stony and hilly Country towards ManoWar Sara, when it was abandoned, thd 
horses being dead beat and the rebels dispersed. Four elephants were cap¬ 
tured at the end of the action. The casualties on the British side were one 
man of the Horse Artillery wounded ; one trumpeter Wounded; and a Corporal 
and three privates of the 17.th liaucera missing.*' 

Meanwhile Brigadier Somerset was on the track of the rebels, and reached 
Brigadier Somerset attacks Zirapur the morning after they left. Marching 
TantiaTopi,3l3tDocembcr. rapidly, Brigadier Somerset overtook Taiitin 
Topi near Chapra Baraud, with the force detailed in the margin, soon after day- 

Klyal'CrAtllllory I 4 gin" on tlic 31st December. He had 

9*2nd JUighlanders on oamelfl iqq marched from Sarthul, 10 iiiilos off 

ftt 11-30 the previous night, having gent on spies to watcli the enemy. His spies 
not returning, he waited four niiU s(j|T, fearing to disturb the oneniy in the dark, 


• Lionel Benson’s Bi-siuitoh w ne dufedthe 
iay of the action, .and thc^c inon may har(> 
rejoined afterwards. 'I'lu. following wore 
p^eiU'ionod in the l>>5patch: .hoar- 

uionth; LieiitcnanU Gonne an<l Nolan, I7tii 
Lan 6 ©w f Lfeutonant Uoove, 6 th Native In. 


fnnfrv; rnpfain JltitcliinPnn. Pohiical Agent, 
'SerjLjeant-Major i , U 11 A., wlio 

highly pr.'d.^ed for tlu- manner in \vln«’h he 
hnmght th«j guns into aetiou over dilhcult 
country. 



blicl hot meet his spies until neat Chnpra Baraud, when the rebels had moved. 
I’ursuing at a rapid trot for about seven miles, he overtook three large bodies of 
fcavalry, some 3,000 strong, drawn up just beyond the village of Tancha. The 
Horse Artillery were immediately brought into action, and their fire was so rapid 
and effective that although the rebels endeavoured to carry out a charge before 
the infantry were brought up ahd dismounted, they could not effect it, but retired, 
pursued by the Cavalry and Horse Artillery. The enemy scattered, and the 
pursuit, having been continued some twelve miles. Brigadier Somerset fell 
back on €hapra Baraud where his supports, 300 of the 9th Bombay Infantry, 
arrived in the afternoon. * 

Owing to their rapid flight the loss of the rebels was not severe, but some 
Were seen to fall under the fire of the guns, and some were cut up by the 
Lancers in the pursuit. ‘ One man ofT;he 17th Lancers was w'oundcd. The 
force had marched 50 mile.l between 12 noon of the 30th December and 6 a.m. 
bn the 1st January, not resting more than two hours at a time, having made • 
forced marches for five days without tents or European supplies.* 

After his defeat at Baraud, TaUtia Topi fled to Nahargathf in Kotah territory 
The flight continued north- where he halted, and was joined by Man Singh. 

The rebels then pushed on to Paron, and from there 
to Indargarh, leaving Man Singh on the banks of the Chambal. It is now 
necessary to follow the fortunes of this chieftain, and of Feroz Shah, who, with 
the mutinied 12th Irregular Cavalry, joined Tantia Topi at Indargarh early 
in January* 

On the iDth November Brigadier Smith, who had been protecting Chanderi 
Brigadier Smith and Man from Tantia Topi, marched tu Gadaoli to cover 
Singh Mangraoli and the fort of Nahargarh, which were 

threatened by the rebels under Man Singh. On the night of the 12th he ascer- 
tnined that the enemy, three thousand strong, composed of Bengal troops, the late 
Gwalior Conlingeut, and Man Singh’s followers had recrossed the Betwa and 
reached the small fort of Gurpera. 



On the night of the 13th Brigadier Smith heard that the rebels were at Kundri, 
AoUon »t Kundri, Hth and marching at 3-30 a.m. on the 14th he came 
November. to that place just as day Was breaking, and halted 

with his force just in rear of the %’illage and some jojivari fields which 


3rd Troop, Bombay Horse Artillery 
(Lieiilenant-Colonel 13Uko). 
8th HuBsarH (Colonel De Satis) 

Ist Bombay Lancera (Lieutenant- 
Colonel Cnrtie.) , , „ . 
onth Regiment, Lient -^"!. Romes, 
loth Bombay Infantry, Captain Belly. 
Moade’s Horao 


90 

86 

42 


12 


Borved to conceal tLem from tlie rebels. 
Here he formed the 9ftth in column of 
scrtions, one company a hundred yards 
^Hstant protecting their right flank; 
the 10th Bombay infantry in (juartnr 
distance columns in echelon to the left 


♦A'ote.—Mentioned in the 
White, Linutonont Wood, l/fcu 
OapUin f'agot, Royal Hovnv 
iftin Befchune, 




Lancera ; 


tn nt Aftillrry ; Cap. 
92nd ; (Japtain Baagb, Orh 


■i^tjtnnay iniantry ; ncnicnanij HarraSy Lainel 

Corjifi. 

t Tnntia waafirodon atNaharnfirh, wluiro a 
British force Jatcr slfl^ mot with houtiliticft. 
^ page 204. 
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position on a temple. He then marched on Marauri, having sent for assistance 
to Captain Venables. 

A party of the Hewah Contingent Cavalry under Lieutenant Ireland accord¬ 
ingly overtook Captain Rishton near Marauri, where the bodies of the three 
sepoys were found stripped and mutilated. Some stragglers were here overtaken 
and a few killed, while others took to the hills and were pursued by a company 
of the Madras Infantry under Subadar Pai.wesh Khan and some Madras Rifles 
under Lieutenant Cox. 

Meanwhile the remainder of Captain Venables’ detachment reached Marauri, 
and the combined forces pursued the enemy, who were following the course 
of the river. After a march of about fifteen miles through dense jungle, the 
rebels were overtaken at their encampment at nightfall. Captain Venables at 
once deployed the force and charged through the camp, capturing camels, horses, 
arms, and other property. The rebels, who were some 600 in number, retreated 
across the river, and darkness precluded further pursuit. Among the captured 
stores Were sabres, carbinc.^^, and uniform of the 1st Bombay Cavalry, 12th 
Bombay Infantry, and Bombay Artillery. In this action three men of the Madras 
Rifles w^ere wounded. 

On the 27th March 1859 Brigadier F. Wheler, Commanding the Saugor 

Adil Muhammad attacked, District, attacked Adil Muhammad,* the Bhopal 
27thMarch. rebel Nawab of Ambapani, near Udzpur. Having 

reliable information of the enemy’s position. Brigadier Wheler left Basoda at 
11 p.M. on the 26th and reached the village of Basoda Sujahad a little after day¬ 
light next morning. So complete was the surprise, that when the force reached 

the village no one was stirring, but 

12th Lancers, 40 (Captain Clinton). . . monv rebok Were 

3ra Irrvgular Cavalry. 118 (Captain a few minutes many icDols Were 

Mayne). seen on the edge of the jungle. Four 

43rd Light Infantry, 380 (Major Syage). 5,,^,ponies of the 43rd at oace dashed 

into the jungle, but the rebels made no stand, and were pursued three miles 
to the end of the valley, when further pursuit was useless. They lost many killed 
as well as some of their cattle, arms and plunder. 

In March 1859 Major-General Whitlock sent out a column under Colonel 
Ilebols dispersed at Imli- Apthorp, C.B., to disperse the rebels, consisting 
pani, 29th March. chiefly of mutineers fi’oni Gwalior under Mukund 

Singh, who had assembled in strong positions on the left bank of the Ken river. 

At 4 A.M. of the •29th March the force detailed in the margin, detached by 

Colonel Apthorp, under command of 


‘2nd iSikli Cavalry 

(Jrcnacht^r Company. .‘3rd Madras .. 

lOuropoane (Lieulcnfint Hnnt). 

L-t Madras Infantry (Lit'utcnanls . 
•Johnstone and Taylor), 


07 

7U 


Captain T, Wright,f 2ijd .Sikh Irregular 
Cavalry, marched from Sipiir, a village 
8 miles west of Kisheiigaih, Bituated 
among the Chluitarpur hills, against 
a large body of rebels at the village of Inilipani, 12 miles distant. 


^ Adil Muhammad }ia<l cacaped from Rabat, 
garb when that piaco was oaptured by Sir 
Hugh hi January 18C8. 


t Aft 'nvuiihi Chiioru't Su 'I’lionia i Wright, 

K.C.B. 


f 
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When within two and a half miles of Imlipani, Captain Wright, with the 
Cavalry, reconnoitred the enemy’s position, and found them posted a little 
beyond the village in a deep hollow near the dry bed of a mountain torrent, sur¬ 
rounded by dense jungle and steep rocks. It was an admirable position, and 
with a few resolute troops might have been held against vastly superior numbers. 

The enemy’s vedettes posted in the village gave the alarm, when the whole 
of the rebels turned out to defend their position, and a number rushed up the 
steep slopes to the British front and right, and commenced a heavy musketry 
fire from behind rocks and jungle within eighty yards. Captain Wright therefore 
retired fifty yards to await the arrival of the infantry. Lieutenant Johnstone, 
commanding the infantry, hearing the firing brought hie men up at the double, 
and the Europeans, afterTvards reinforced by the Madras Light Infantry, formed 
skirmishing order. Th^4e movements were carried out under a sharp fire. 
After two well-directed rounds from the Enfield Eifles of the 3rd Europeans, the 
whole of the troops^advanced to the attack, when the enemy began a precipitate 
retreat. 

Captain Wright now pursued with the cavalry as rapidly as possible, and in 
spite of boulders and dense jungle which gave the enemy considerable advantage, 
numbers were cut up. In all parts of the field the troopers engaged the rebels 
in desperate hand-to-hand conflicts, and sufiered none to escape when they came 
within their reach. The pursuit w'as continuous over five miles of this difficult 
country, and about 50 were killed by the cavalry, in addition to those who 
foil from the fire of the 3rd Europeans. The jungles in the vicinity of Imlipani 
were strewed with arms and property of all kinds, and ponies and camels w^ere 
straying about in every direction. 

The enemy numbered about 800, of whom 100 wero said to be cavalry be¬ 
longing formerly to the Lucknow Contingent, wJiile the infantry were chiefly 
Gwalior and K.otah Contingent mutineers. Erom one of the bodies lying on the 
field jewels worth upwards of 2,000 rupees were taken, and it was afterwards 
uBccrtained that the owner was Hira Singh, formerly a Subadar in the Kotah 
Contingent. Eight of the bikh Cavalry wx‘re wounded. In his report Captain 
Wright said :—“ The blow thus struck at the rebels will show them at all events 
that neither in dense jungles nor in steep rocks are they safe from the attack cf 
British troops. The effect of it on the minds of the people in this neighbour¬ 
hood is certainly that of instilling confidence, for whereas before the action 
I could gain little or no information of the movements of the rebels, this is 
now volunteered on all sides. 

In forwarding this and other repoits from Nagode oji the 12th A]>ril, General 
Whitlock remarked :—'‘There are and will be for some time small bodies of. 
mutineers scattered throughout the jungles and in tin hills. But I trust the 
^ arraiigoznents 1 have made in the location of detachments will ))c the moans of 
preventing the rebels collecting in any great numbers.*^ 
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In May, 1859, a small column under Lieutenant P. Eoome,* 10th Bomhay In- 
Action in Basoda District, I6tl\ May. fantry, WES at Maugraoli, when informa- 

-n T. tion was received that Adil Muhammad 

10th Bombay Infantry .. . . 250 , • x-l 

Mayne’s Horse .. .. ..200 Khan was collecting a force in the 

Camel Corps .. .. ..260 neighbourhood of Richia for the pur¬ 

pose of attacking Basoda. Crossing the Betw^a at Bherkhera Lieutenant Roome 
reached Richia half an hour after daybreak on the 16th May and found that 
the enemy had left a few hours before. Not being able to got any information 
from the villagers, he divided the cavalry into three parties to look for tracks ; 
Lieutenants Roome and Bradford, with 40 of Mayne’s Horse, soon came on fresh 
foot prints on a jungle path leading towards Konda. 

Proceeding at a canter, they had gone about four miles when they suddenly 
came on a strong body of rebel cavalry which they at once charged, cutting up 
many. They fled in the direction of Dumri, pursued for some miles, and 35 were 
killed and some prisoners taken. Adil Muhammad Khan, Sarfaraz Khan, and 
other chiefs were with the party, but escaped. 

Jemadar Gujar Singh, Mayno’fl Horse, the only man wounded, was hit by a 
bullet in the chest, but cut down the rebel who fired at him. Others who dis¬ 
tinguished themselves on this occasion were Sir Subha Ram Chander Baji Rao, 
Risaldar Tndar Singh, and Jemadar Laximan Singh.f 

Desultory operations continued until July 1859, when the embers of rebel¬ 
lion in Central India were finally quenched. Id 
DesnltOTy .June some 5D0 rebels under Barjur Singh, Chattar 

Singh, and Deshpat left the Gursarai district and 
crossed the Dhasan into Hamirpur. Marching through Mau Ranipur and Alipurn, 
Lieutenant Hawthorn with 85 of the 24th Bombay Infantry and Major Davies 
W'ith 140 Military police came up with the insurgents at Gonda on the bank of 
the Dhasan on the 19th June, and killed about a dozen. 

At Tndurkhi on the 27th June Daulat Singh and 500 rebels were dispersed by 
a detachment from Kalpi under Lieutenant Osborn ; and Deshpat’s band was 
again attacked by Lieutenant Lewin in the jungle in the vicinity of Jaitpur on 
the 6th July 1859. 

At 1 A.M., on the 23rd June 1859, Lieutenant F. Roome loft Garispur with 

the force detailed in the margin to 
95 attack Adil Muhammad on the hills 
140 Gunapura. Proceeding by a jungle 
track over several ranges of hilLi, ho 
found the rebel encampment burnt and deserted; but in the buahefl two 
prisoners were taken wdio said that Adil Muhammad was encamped on the 
hills with 2,000 men, including 80 mutinied cavalry troops, 700 regular sepoys, 
and 'Wahy'ttis and ha^maahes. 


Fight at Onnavura, 23rd Juno. 
Mayno*8 Horao .. 

10th Bombay lufantry 
Camel Corps 


♦ Afterwards Gonorul Boomo. 
t BuwdoH the officors named above, Cap¬ 
tain Wright mentioned Aasistunt Surgeon 
T Pr«ke, 2nd Sikh Cavalry, who attended 


tho wounded muloc hiv; uitd Maib Biaaldar 
Khan Singh, who u admittrd fo the Order 
of Merit lor ooiiRpiouons ttallaniiy on this 
oocasion. 
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The enemy’ apposition was found deserted, and Lieutenant Blair started in 
pursuit with the cavalry, the infantry following in support. After galloping 
about a mile through thick jungle, the cavalry came up with and charged a large 
body of regular sepoys and troopers mounted on horses and ponies, and although 
many of them made a desperate resistance ihe detachment of Mayne’s Horse cut 
up a number. It was estimated that 100 rebels were killed by the cavalry, while 
the infantry coming up destroyed some who were escaping. Three troopers 
were wounded. 

As the column approached the village of Gunapura after the pursuit, some 
rebels hidden in the houses shot a daffadar of the Camel Corps. The infantry 
was at once formed into three storming parties under Lieutenants Roome, Harris, 
and Newport. Lieutenant Newport took up a position on a hill at the back 
of the village, while the other parties drove the rebels towards him, but owing 
to the dense jungle th6*y escaped with the loss of 10 of their number. Gunapura 
was found to be.full of supplies, as much as possible was taken away, and the 
remainder destroyed and the village burnt. 



CHAPTER XI. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN IlAJPUTANA. 

It has been related how the mutineers of the Jodhpur Legion had estab¬ 
lished themselves at Awah, and in conjunction with the troops of the rebel 
Thakur of that place, had defeated an army of Jodhpur State troops on the Sth 
September. 

Brigadier-General Lawrence had in Rajputana at this time only a small 
force of Europeans, on whom alone he could place Jull reliance. These, more¬ 
over, were mainly required to hold su(‘h important places as Ajmer, Nasirabad, 
and Neemuch, and few could be spared for offensive operations. For although 
Rajputana generally was quiet, the adjoining districts of Central India were 
seething with revolt. Considoiing, however, that it would have an injurious 
effect on the country to remain quiescent, and allow the nucleus of rebellion 
at Awah to continue on the high road between Deesa and Nasirabad, 


Advance against Awah. 


the Brigadier-General assembled at Beawar 
the force detailed in the margin for the 
purpose of co-operating with the Marwar 
(Jodhpur) troops. Although he considered 
his force insufficient for siege oporations» 
he felt that it was necessary to show a bold 


Two 12-pounder hoNvitzer>^. 

Three 6-pounder guns. 

Two 3*-inch inortarn. 

200 H.“ M’s 83rd Foot. 

200 Ist Bombay Cavalry. 

200 Morwara BatteJion. 

40 I2th Botgbay Infantry, 
front, knowing that if he could bring the enemy into the field he was certain of 
victory, and that the mere fact of moving a force from Ajmer would restore 
confidence both to the troops and to the people of the country. 

The force was detained by heavy rain for some days,* which prevented its 
reaching Awah until the 18th September. After defeating the Marwar troops 
at Pali, the rebels had retired to Awah, and strengthened the fortifications of 
that place. It was surrounded by a high wall, the approach being through 
thick jungle, and when within six hundred yards, only a portion of the Thakur’s 
keep was visible. When the British force approached, the enemy’s guns 

Action at Awah, 18th Sop- on the bastions and on the batteries outride the 
tomber. town at once commenced a heavy fire, to which the 

British Artillery replied. But as after three hours Brigadier-General Lawrence 
found that the enemy would not .meet him in the field, and that he could not 
effect more than oblige them to withdraw their guns into the town, ho deemed it 

♦ To compare groat thiuffs with small, wo may Wellingt on, thou Mnior-Coi\er<vl V\ ('lk.^lt'y, 
quote Mapolcoji who “It raine. hut that j eonsidorod the rainy «ho beat for 

does not atop the march of tbo Grand Array.” 1 oporatlona agaiaat the Mahratttia in 1.303, 
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j- w5tKdravr the troops. Oa the British side Captain Monck-Mason, 

SticirAgent, Jodhpur, and two men were killed and three wounded. Captain 
Mason had arrived during the action, and apparently rode by mistake m the 
„.pmv’s direction, when he was shot do .m by some men of the Legion. 

The Brigadier-General then retired to ^ village three miles distant, and en- 

Ketrcat of Brigadier-Gen- camped there three days, hoping to 

eral Lawrence. enemy to attack, but hearing from spies that they 

had no intention of doing so, and were engaged in strengthening their defences, 

the troops were withdrawn to Ajmer and Nasirabad. , , • 

This abortive attempt against Awah was exaggerated by the rebels into a 

great victory, and it is obWous that the expedition had better never have been 
^ • 1 + ^nnrlnrted in this half-hearted fashion. The force may have 

carried out than ^^^town, but the annals of the history of India 

been too small pl^ees being taken by British soldiers 

record many instances o ^ the British conquest of India proves that 

against greater o^da. Ih J ^ that 

bold and aggressive action seiaom u i- . 

tiudd or undecided tactics frequently result in disaster 

n f1 fith September Captain Showers, Political Agent m Meywar, march- 
OnthelS p the greater part of the Neemuch force against 

Seizure^-. or , Nimbahera, 20 miles distant, and on the Tonk 

■ ff to surrender tlie place and lay down their arms within an hour, 
sepo} s re us ^ them and the attack began. The Amil and authorities had 

the gates ^ith the Agent but had thrown down their arms and 

not on 3^com submission in the name of the Nawab. Colonel Jackson, 
ten ere commanded the troops, drove them back at the point of the 

however, having made no impression on the town, he retired 

the ^troops, and next morning the place was found to be evacuated. The 
BrHish loss amounted to 18 killed and wounded. 

The Amil, a well-known respectability, proceeded to Tonk, and the 

Titary leader to Mandesar, where he joined the rebels, his property being 
^nfiscated and himself exiled by the Nawab. It is worthy of note that this 
^ erv man was the most active in assisting Captain Lloyd to escape at the 
r* e of the Neemuch mutiny. Subsequent to his expulsion from Nimbahera 
s one of the leaders of the Mandesar force that besieged the forti- 
uare at Neemuch, and is believed to have instigated that undertaking, 
p consequently declared a rebel Many of the Tonk troops had gone off 

at the beginning of the Mutiny, but the Nawab appears to have been 
^ r dhe was unable to restrain his rebellious soldiery. Neither the policy 
loya , an Tonk, nor the manner in which it was conducted, were, in the 

^ inion of Brigadier-General Lawrence, creditable to the British who were 

teBponsible.* 

» ColouoiJackfiou was ftficrwarclB obliged to rotke from the Mervico. 


NllNISrff^ 



It has already been related tbat on tbe arrival of Britieli troops at Necmncli 
Murder of Major Burton at tlie levies of Kotah, Biindi,.and Jhalawar returned 
Kotnh, October 15th, 1867. to tlieir respective capitals. Major C. Burton, the 
Political A^rent, did not return to Kotah with the troops, as the Maharaja, on 
hearing of his intention to do so, requested him to defer his journey, as after 
seeing the unsettled times, he could not have entire confidence in his troops. 

On the 5th October, the Maharaja having ashed him to return, Major Burton 
set out for Kotah, accompanied by his two sons, Arthur and Franlc, aged 21 
and 16, and an escort of 25 Sikhs in the service of the Kotah Government. 
They halted a day at Nandta, on the south bank of the Chn.mbal river, 
about three miles from the capital, whilst the Kotah Vahil who accompanied 
them went on to make the necessary arrangements for their reception. On his 
return he informed Major Burton that the Maharao would not come out to 
meet him but would visit him at the Agency. 

At 5 p.M. on the 12th Major Burton and his sons reached the Besidency, 
and the same evening a salute was fired by the Maharao in honour of the fall 
of Delhi. At the suggestion of the Durbar the escort of the Kotah Contingent, 
on duty at the Agency house had been sent back to DeoH, being relieved by 
a guard of the Baj troops, composed of Kagars and Sikh sowars, the guard being 
posted under a tree in front of the house. 

Next day the Maharao paid the usual State visit to the Agent, which was 
returned by the latter and his sons, attended by 25 Sikh troopers and 20 
Nagars, on the afternoon of the 14th. On this occasion after the public meeting 
a private conversation took place at which no one was present except the 
Valcil, Nand Kishor, who was afterwards blown fi-om a gun by the Kotah rebels. 
TheMabarao-stnted that the Agent urged him to punish and dismiss some of his 
principal officers, who were known to be disaffected, and that probably the 
Vahl communicated this to the Minister Batan Lai, and thus it became known 
to the troops. 

At 11 A.M. on the 18th Octoher bodies of troops and rabble suddenly 
approached and surrounded the Besideney ; the Sc^r\'’ants and native officials 
escaped into the ravines close to the house, and Major Burton and his sons were 
left alone. The Baj guard, composed of Sikhs and Bairagis, appear to have 
offered no resistance. After murdering Sub-Assistant Surgeon Salder, who was 
lying ill on his bed, and a native Christian doctor who lived in the compound, 
the mutineers opened fire on the Besideney with round shot. 

They then surrounded the Besideney, but being fired upon from within, and 
some of them being wounded, they retreated after setting fire tolhc hoin^e. ^l >jor 
Burton and his sons took refuge in a stone-bnilt room at the top whilf' the house 
was in flames. The rebels, thinking that they were burnt, appro 'cluHl the hoiHc, 
but werS &gain fired at by the defenders, When they retreated and opi ned fire with 
the guns, knocking down a portion of the room in which the Europeans were con¬ 
cealed* The latter continued firing when anyone attempt«Ki to approach, and 
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tlms kept item at bay. The firing went on until about 4 p. m., when the defen¬ 
ders’ fire ceased, probably owing to their ammunition giving out. The rebels then 
entered the room. Arthur Burton, who was standing at the door, made a cut at 
them with his sword, but overwhelming numbers poured in and the three were 
ichlv cut down. Major Burton’s head was cut off and hoisted on a standard, 
and afterwards fired from a gun, the bodies being thrown out into the plain, 
where they remained until they were buried by order of the Maharao. 

The Maharao does not appear to have been concerned in this dastardly crime; 
he expressed his grief to Brigadier-General Lawrence saying that hewasquite igno¬ 
rant of the plot, and was unable to save the victims. The Raj troops that muti¬ 
nied consisted of four regiments of infantry, ten troop.s of cavalry, some 300 
artillery and 3,600 police. The two principal leaders were Jai Dyal, a 3nan of low 
and intemperate habUy, who had been removed from his office of vaM in attend- 
on the Political Agent, and Makrab Khan, a Eisaldar in the Maharao’s 
leZee a man of character and decision. Jai Dyal, said to have been a tool in the 
other leader’s hands, was made Commander-in-Clnef by the troops after the 

murders. 

It was long before anytliing could be done to punish the Kotah rebels, and 

*1 ' that their continued impunity endangered the peace of Rajputana, 

Br^gadler^General Lawrence urgently called for troops from Bombay. 

A account of the gathering of the insurgents under Feroz Shah at Manclesar 
Mande- given in a luevious chapter.* In October 

Jirau these rebels, rendered bold by long impunity and 

. Malwa Field Force which had arrived at Mhow^ in August, seized 

the mac jiran, ten miles from Ncemuch. To have allowed such an insult to 
^^^^iiTOoticed would have been productive of the worst consequences to British 
and to the peace and loyalty of the district, so, despite the weakjoess of 
iheii force the civil and military authorities determined on attacking the insur¬ 
gents. 

On the 23rd October, the force detailed in the margin, under command of 
Captain Tucker, 2nd Bombay Cavalry, marched to 
attack the rebelsi who were in a strong position, 
which was well defended. Captain Tucker opened 
fire with his guns, and then sent the infantry to the 
attack, but the enemy sallied out in great numbers, 
drove back the jnfantry, and captured a mortar. 
Captain Tucker then charged with the cavalry, 
the insurgents back into the town, and recovered the mortar, but was 
. killed. The place being too strong for assault, the force was with- 

imse (lie rebels evacuated the town that night, and authority was re* 

MTa^bed. Tbe loss in this action, which would have been disnstrous but for 


Attack oa Jiian, 
October. 


23rd 


2nd Bombay Cavalry, 6 

officers, 120 men- officers 
83rd Begiment, -- ofticers, 

l2tU Bombay Ixdoolry- 
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the dash and gallantry of the officers, was—^killed, Captain Tuoker,* 2nd Bom¬ 
bay Cavalry, Captain Reade, 83rd Regiment, and one sepoy; wounded— 
Captain Simpson, Lieutenants Blair and LeGeyt, 2nd Bombay Cavalry; Captain 
Soppitt, 12th Bombay Infantry ; and Captain Laure, Line Adjutant. 


The garrison of Neemuch in November was composed of the troops detailed 

in the margin. Captain Simpson, who 
had been severely wounded, continued 
to exercise command, although unable 
to take the field, and this circumstance 
appears to have been the cause of 
friction with Captain Showers, Political 
Agent in Meywar. Captain Simpson, hearing of the approach of the rebels to 
attack Neemuch, withdrew the garrison left at Nimbahera after the capture of 
that place. At.the same time the next senior officer, Captain Bannister, appears 
to have been in executive command, and this division of authority was not 
conducive to efficient action. 


Events at Neemuch. 

2nd Bombay Cavalry, 2 squadrons. 
83rd Regiment. 200. 

12th Bombay Infantry, 400. 

4 Guns. 

Meywar Troop?. 


On the 8tli November the Mandesar rebels advanced to attack Neemucli, and 
Rebel attack on Neemuch, on hearing of their approach Captain Bannister, 
November 8th. with the 2nd Bombay Cavalry, and Captain Showers, 

with the Meywar Horse, moved out and met them a mile or two from canton¬ 
ments. The rebels formed up on the approach of the Cavalry at about 4 n.^r., 
to the number of some 2,000, with many standards, and cavalry on the advanc¬ 
ed and rear-guard, and opened fire from three guns. In his report Captain 
Showers wrote :— 


“ After keeping them in check for an hour, the regular cavalry was retired 
under general restrictive orders, as it appeared, from Captain Simpson, who 
had assumed command of the troops while still unable to take the field with 
them. Perceiving the rebels then moving towards the town of Neemuch, 1 
moved forward with the Meywar Irregulars and headed them. They halted and 
opened fire again, but with no effect, beyond Lieutenant StapletoTi’s lioi>'c shot 
under him, and thus they were held in check till dark, when 1 withdrew tbe main 
body of the troops, leaving picquets to protect the rear of the cantonments. 
Had the bulk of the force been moved out to-day with our guns, a complete 
success over the rebels would, in my opinion, have attended our openirion.s, 
that is if they had been conducted without reference to restiiclivc order? from 
a commandant not in the field.” 


In acknowledging this report, Brigadier-General Lawrence wrote that he 
considered “Captain Simpson used a wise discretion in not risking his bandful 
of infant ry against bo strong an enemy, as any reverse would in all })n>babilit\' 
have involved the lose of the fortified square and destruction of all the force.” 


♦ Captain Tucker’s head was oarriod of! loaders wbrii ^M.nidorar v. ai tukeu by the 
and placed over a gate at MandcBar. It Mahva Fiold Foroc, 
wftfl Replaced by the heada of two rebel 
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^over, with the fugitives, who obtained information and supplies without 
difiSiculty. As will be seen, when disencumbered of their guns, they moved with 
greater celerity and secrecy, and thus more easily eluded their pursuers.* 

Lieutenant-Colonel Holmes was detached by General Roberta from the north 

,of Tonk on the 8th July with the force 

8th Htissars . • - * - . 

1st Bombay Lancers 

BalnchHor^ .. 

2nd Troop, Horse Artillery 
72nd Highlanders 
12th Bombay Infantry 
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123 detailed in the margin, and on that 
evening marched on Seelah, 18 miles 
distant, which he reached on the morn¬ 
ing of the 9th. On the march can¬ 
nonading was heard, and information was received that the rebels were in 
possession of the town of Tonk. On the morning of the lOtb Colonel Holmes 
marched to the ford over the Banas river at Kakraj, and there heard that the 
rebels had fled in the direction of Baneta carrying off 4 guns, 4 tumbrils and 
spare ammunition belonging to the Nawab of Tonk. On the 12th the column 
marched 12 miles 'ti) Ohas, receiving conflicting reports of Tantia’s move¬ 
ments, some saying hb was at Baneta, others, at Aligarh Rampura, while again 
it was said that his force, amounting to 20,000 men, was divided between the 


two places. 

On the 13th Holmes marched to Suntala, and halted, hearing that the enemy 
were still on his left flank. In the evening ho received intimation that the whole 
rebel force was at Kasthala and Madhopur, trying to obtain possession of the 
latter place. At midnight he continued his march for Kasthala, 18 miles distant, 
and at Pachala some four miles from Kasthala, heard that the rebels were en¬ 
camped at that place. Leaving his baggage at Pachala, Holmes moved forward 
in hope of bringing them to action. On the cavalry skirmishers approaching 
Kasthala, parties of rebel horse and foot were seen in flight through the ravines 
up to the hills. The Baluch Horse pursued, and killed four men, including a 
jemadar of the Kotah Contingent. 


That night numerous camp fires Vere seen along the side of hills to the left, 
front and rear of the force, and Colonel Holmes was informed by a Christian 
oflicer commanding the Nagar Battalion at Madhopur that his battalion had 


gone over to the enemy. 

On the morning of the 14th the column marched to Panchaulas, and there 
halted, the Europeans being much exhausted by the heat. The march to Kas¬ 
thala had forced many of the rebels into the hills, and Colonel Holmes had infor¬ 
mation that in flight before him were Tantia Topi, Rao Sahib, the Nawab of 
Banda, Rahim Ali, and other leaders; two regiments of Sindhia’s sepoys; some 

♦ The difficulty of contending with heavy 
™;„.f li«r)it hoi c baa boon ex- 


ine 

cavalry V*ampaign9, beforo and 

pononcfKl African War. An of!i 

t^inoc, oBiu Mahratta and Pin- 

cec who took Wo could i cc 

dari War of 1817, ^ at aoon- 

tbiePmdaris flying oM.valrv having 

distance off, our 


■CC I 


no chance with these fellows even on an open 
plain. The Pindaris, unenoumbored with 
acooiitremontfl and heavy saddle, will gallop 
round and round the most active of our 
troopor.T; and hhi very horse seoiiiH to paitalvo 
of tho master*# ouiuihig and doxtor'ity, and 
to know exactly the moment for a quick and 
timely retreat,’* 




hundreds of Bengal mutineers, the 5th and 7th Regiments of Irregular Cavalry 
and three or four thousand other horsemen, in all some 10,000 or 12,000 men. 


On the morning of the 15th July he marched six miles to Guli, and in the 
evening six miles to Augora. The country was very difficult owing to jungle 
and ravines, and the column was obliged to move by daylight. On the 16th 
Holmes halted to renew his supplies ; all those on the route had been used up 
by the enemy. Next day he marched 13 miles to Pontara through a difficult 
pass, and entered a valley formed by hills on the right and the Mej river on the 
left. This valley to Khatkar was full of ravines and jungle, and unsafe for 
cavalry or artillery to traverse without the protection of infantry. Informa¬ 
tion was received that the enemy ha'd halted in front of Kliatkar, unable to 
cross the river. 

At daylight on the 18th the column moved on K^hatkar, distant 18 miles, and 
on arrival found that the rebels had mostly passed the ford the day before 
and their rear-guard had crossed at dawn. A tumbril and some ammunition 
were found on the road during this march. The ford was deep, and it took all 
day and the greater part of the night to pass the baggage over. 

On the 19th, hearing that the rebels wore intrenching and had determined 
to make a stand at Matunda, Colonel Holmes marched six miles to Naogaon, 
and halted for the night, the information being that the enemy hud moved to 
Bundi, on which place the column marched at early dawn. Hero he heard 
the rebels had gone to Nimkakhera the day before, and that they were moving 
through the Kina Pass and intended to go to Johaipur. The road through tliis 
pass. \vas extremely difficult, and supplies were not procurable. Colonel Holmes 
therefore decided to leave the direct line of pursuit, and by marching through 
the Bundi Pass to Johaipur, to move on in pursuit in the direction of 
Mandalgarhj and intercept them between the river Banas and the pass they 
were traversing. 

On the 21st he marched to Naogaon and encamped on the bank of the 
Mcj. The river, which was ankle deep when ho arrived, rose rapidly, ami w'itli- 
in an hour was impassable,* and it was not until the morning of the 25th that 
the column was able to cross over to the village of Mangali. On the morning 
of the 26th the force marched for Etonda; the cavalry advanced guard, and a 
detachment of the 72nd crossed a iicda a short way in front and the artillery w'us 
about to follow, when the water rose so rapidly that no further progress could be 
made, and the portion of the force that had already started re*cror?3ed with tliffi- 
culty. The river in rear and the naJa in front rose to so great a height 
that the column was obliged to halt until the 30th July. During tliis halt 
supplies were ob ained with the greatest difficulty, and it was only by the coy- 
.•ctruction of rafts, and by tbe employment of some men of the 12th Bombay tn- 
who w'ore ex])ert swimmers, that subsistence was procured for the troops 
and horses. T)in iug this delay Colonel Holmes received intHalligenco of I ho enemy 

* It muBt bo remembered that d- was tho rainy Ronson, when, aftoi u heavy down^ 
pour, rivortt Bwdl in a very abort time. 
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Certainly tte experiences of the mutiny would seem to show that active as op¬ 
posed to defensive tactics were most effective against the rebels, and on many 
occasions far greater numbers were defeated by smaller British forces than those 
composing the garrison of Neemuch. 

In his report regarding this affair Brigadic’^-General Lawrence wrote that the 
ravalrv made a feeble attempt to charge the enemy, but as the Meywar Horse 
under Captain Showers rendered them nothing more than passive aid they 
effected nothing.’^* 

The infantry now retired into the fortified square,f the cavalry going out 
Siege of Ncemnch, Novera- district as there was no accommodation for 

ber 1857. them in the restricted space. The rebels took pos¬ 

session of the station and pillaged and destroyed all the houses that had escaped 
the mutineers. They besieged the place for fifteen days, generally confining their 
operations to keeping up a ^ugorous matchlock fire on the besieged, with occa¬ 
sional cannon shots from a ditch or entrenchment recently constructed round 
the fort, as Brigadier-General Lawrencef wrote, “ in opposition to the opinions of 
the other officers, by Captain Showers, as a line of defence, but which served 
as a most serious means of attack by giving cover to the enemy. The fire of 
their guns had no serious effect on the walls of the fort, and they were promptly 
silenced in every fresh position by our shells. Had the enemy possessed any 
of the latter the square would not have been tenable. Our garrison wisely 
kept on the defensive and on the alert against night attack.” 

An hour before dawn on the 21st November the rebels attempted an 
escalade, but were signally repulsed, and left their ladders and a green standard 
on the ground. One of the ladders was mounted on four wheels. On one 
occasion during the siege a fakir, a mirror fixed on his breast, walked 

round the fort under fire, having stated that if he succeeded in completing 
the circle round the walls, the place would fall into the hands of the insurgents. 

For a considerable distance the bullets flew harmlessly round him, but at 
length one brought him down. A bandsman went out and brought his head 
and the mirror into the fort, where the sepoys had become superstitious of his 
supposed magical powers. 

That night, hearing of the advance of the Malwa Field Force,§ the enemy 
, decamped hastily in the direction of Mandesar. 

^ They had 4 guns, 4,000 infantry, and 500 cavalry 

round Neemuch, but very little ammunition. During the siege Lieutenants 
Willinms and Barnes, 2 havildars, and 4 sepoys had been wounded. The rebels 
, lost lioavily from the fire of shell, grape, and musketry. 


♦ There wae groat friction botwyen Brigadier-* Volume IlL of Colonel Malleson’s Hiaiory 
General Lawrence and Captain (afterwards . o/Me Indian Mutiny, 

General) L. Showers, which m com men t od on, f See page 54. 

not altogether impartially, m Appendix A., | j Ho wafl not present, but wan at Ajmer. 

§ See page 83. 


Neemuch and the surrounding country remained undisturbed after t is, 
and after the siege and capture of Kotah in March 1858, it was garnsone 
by a brigade of the Eajputana Field Force. 

After the murder of Major Burton at Kotah, the mutineers obtained posses- 
sion of the city and entirely dominated the place. 

State of Bajputana. appears to have been a weak- 

minded'man, of dull and apathetic temperament. He eventually shut himself 
up in his palace and fort, and was practically besieged by his own mutinous 
soldiery, consisting mostly of Hindustanis and Musalmans, 'who committed 
many excesses and plundered the inhabitants of the town. 

The long impunity of the rebels at ifcotah and Awah, while the British forces 
remained in inaction, scattered about the country, had a very bad effect, and it 
is remarkable that Eajputana was not even more disturbed towards the 
end of 1857. In the adjacent territory of Malwa also the rebels remained 
unpunished at Mandesar and elsewhere, for, although the Malwa Field Force 
arrived at Mhow in August, they were prevented by bad weather* from moving 
until October, thus leaving the rebels to plunder the country and to attack 
Neemuch with impunity. 

It would probably have been better had the forces in Enjputana been con¬ 
centrated in the form of a moveable column, instead of being frittered away in 
detachments which stood on the defensive at isolated stations. This view 
w^as held by Colonel Durand, and expressed in a letter to the Secretary to 
Government, with regard to an application made to him for reinforcements by 
Colonel Jackson, commanding at Necmuch, on the 10th August 1857. 

It was found, throughout the period of insurrection, that a bold and aggres¬ 
sive military policy was more likely to succeed than an attitude of passive re¬ 


sistance* 

In January 1858, the troops which had been requisitioned from the Bombay 

Government began to enter Eajputana on 
EeinforcementeforRaipntana. Nasirabad, where the Field 

Force was to be assembled. On their way to Nasirabad the reinforcements 
attacked and destroyed the forts of Eowah and Awah. The former belonged 
to a petty Thakur of Sarohi, who was considered by the Political Superintendent 
of Palanpur to be in open rebellion, as he had made raids on adjacent villages 
belonging to the Dewan of that State, and of which he considered himself 
unjustly deprived. 

On the 5th January, 1868, the detachment detailed in the margin, under 


Capture of Rowah, Juauary 1858. 

Royal Engineers, 1 officer, 20 men. 
95feh Rogimorib, 4 officers, 105 men. 
2nd Bombay Cavalry, 1 officer, 20 
men. 

Bombay infantry, 4 olficerH, 2c0 

men. 

One 24-pounder howitzer. 

One 9-poundor gun. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Eaines, 95th Ecjgiment, 
attacked Eowah, which was taken by 
assault after some hours firing. The 
enemy fought well until the Luropeans 
entered the village, when they fled to 
the hills. The British was one killed 
and 16 wounded. 


* See note on page 193. 





NearAwah on the 19th January the troops under Lientenant-Colonel Eaines 


Capture of Awah, January 19tli. 

83rcl PvCgiment, Lieut.-Colonel Heatly, 
05th Regiment, Lieut.-Colonel RaineB. 
Wing, Ist Bombay Lancers, Capt. 

Anderson. m i 

I Troop, ^nd Cavalry, Major Taylor. 
2nd Sindh Horse, Major Green. 
lOth Bombay Infantry. 

12th Bombay Infantry. 

Two 18-pounder guns^ Major Wray, 
Two 8-inch howitzers 1-Commissary of 
Two 8-inch inotars J Ordnance. 

Four 9-pounder guns. Captain Aitkou. 
Four 24-pounder howitzers. Captain 
Brown. 


were joined by a portion of the Nasirabad 
"^orce, detailed in the margin, amounting 
700 cavalry and 1,100 infantry, 
tillery, and engineers, under Lieutenant- 
lonel Holmes, 12tli Bombay Infantry. 
The 2nd Sind Horse were posted so as to 
overawe Rupnagar, a hill fort and village 
of Mey war, which had sheltered the Thakur 
of Awah, and to prevent the escape of 
the latter to the Meywar Hills, 


Awah was invested; and ofter five days’ siege operations, during which there 
was incessant firing on both sides, a breach was pronounced practicable and the 
assault ordered for next morning. During the night a fearful storm raged, and 
the noise and darkness were so great that sentries only a few paces apart could 
neither hear nor see each other. Under cover of this storm the enemy evacuated 
the place ; and although it was completely surrounded by cavalry to stop all 
means of escape, only one of the Lancer picquets heard the fugitives, and were 
able to cut up 18 and take 7 prisoners. 

The cavalry sent in pursuit next morning brought back 124 prisoners ; 24 
being sepoys were shot; the remainder were Rajputs of Marwar. 


In the town were found six brass and seven iron guns, three tons of powder, 
and three thousand rounds of gun ammunition. The defences were found to be of 
great strength, consisting of a double line, the inner one being of strong masonry 
and the outer an earth-work, both loopholed. After blowing up the keep, bastions, 
and niHSonry works, both in Awah and adjoining villages of rebel Thakurs, the 
force p)’ocecded to Nasirabad. 


It was not until March 1858, that a sufficient force could be assembled at 


Tbo Rajpvitanp. Field Force. 

Jflt BomV)ay Cavalry (Lanoert) 
2nd Bombay Cavijlry 
l8t Sind Horse .. 


800 
176 
200 

676 

"'IT'S 

AriiUory! I guns. 

Mom'iuSn <• gun« manned 

native lurtiUor) ui'-n. 

nth Company, R-K- ^ 

lighting strength up to flomo o, ruon. 


Nasirabad to punish the Kotah rebels, 
whose continued impunity endangered the 
peace of Rajputana, and to co-operate 
with Sir Hugh Rose in his advance through 
Central India. The force then assembled, 
detailed in the margin, was placed under 
the command of Major-General H. G. 
Roberts, who commanded the Northern 
Division of the Bombay Army. It was 
subsequently reinforced before Kotah by the 
8th Hussars, 450 sabres, and the 2nd Babu-h 
IIotBe, 400 sabres, which brought its entire 
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On tlie morning of the 22nd March 
Major-General Eoberts arrived opposite 
Kotab with bis 1st Brigade, which was 
under command of Brigadier H. Macan, 
and encamped to the westward, on the 
left bank of the Chambal. The 2nd Brigade 
under Brigadier W. Parke, and the siege train, joined in the eveuing. The 
13th Bombay Infantry had arrived the previous evening, having made forced 
marches to come up in time. 

A reconnaissance having been made, it was determined by the Commanding 
Engineer that two batteries should be erected on the hither side of the river 
near the village of Sakhatpur and a third at Kinari, the object being to keep 
down the fire of some of the enemy’s guns, which enfiladed the ferry, and by high 
elevation threw round shot into the British camp. These batteries were complet¬ 
ed and opened fire on the morning of the 24th. 


A CJompany, Bombay Sappers. 

' 72nd Highlanders ,. .. 500 

83rd Foot .. .. .. 700 

95th Foot . . ., ., GOO 

10th Bombay Native Infantry GOO 

12th Bombay Native Infantry 500 

13th Bombay Native Infantry 700 

Total 3,600 


On the 26th General Eoberts sent 200 men of the 83rd and the Eifle Company 
of the 13th Bombay Infantry under laeutenant-Colonel Hcatly, 83rd, into the 
portion of the town held by the Maharao, whose position, since the arrival of 
the British force, had on two successive mornings been assaulted by the rebels, 
who numbered some 6,000, and attempted to carry the place by escalade. 

On the 28th the force was joined by the Baluch Horse under Lieutenant 
Macaulay and by flie 8th Hussars under Lieutenant-Colonel DeSalis. The same 
day the position of the left battery was changed to the loft of the village of 
Kinari. On the 27th and 28th two 12-pounder8 and six 8-inch mortars were got 
into position, by the indefatigable labours of the artillery and working parties 
of the infantry. A slack fire of two shots an hour from each piece at certain points 
named was opened from these guns, and towards evening a large magazine and 
some small ones were exploded. Up to this time a heavy fire had been kept 
up by the enemy on the Raja’s quarter of the'.town. 

On the morning of the 30th quirk firing wak commenced by all the gums and 
moiiars and continued until about half past eleven, and all being reported ready 
the firing ceased by signal, and the troops, which had been passed over the rij.,‘; 
in the morning, and told off into their respectiA^e columns of assault, 
rebel quarter through the Kitanpal gate. 


The Lst Column, detailed in the margin, led under Brigadier ^ndat 

72!id Rogiineut, 250, Major tiu llus-^on. once wheoled nil tr» fbp piirbt am 
13th Bombay Infantry, 250, Captain • „ , Ue ugLt, 

Adams. the Pattadar bastion, fo the 

Patci-son, R.E. left, thus outflanking end huMiug all the 
enemy s guns in position, m the various Btrcola leedi.ig (or ard. 

the defences occupied by the British. Br.gudior Park., t.i..,, ..o.itinucl nis 
in.T^oh on the Zoinvan IS'lrj, the broad niDip of u hirli r ,, h. ’’a. 

72i'.d aa steadily us if on parade. On the column p‘ nriijj, (jj . i ,,j> , ii,'?uy 
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ng at Khera, Jalodra, Manpura, Hora, and Mandalgarh. The force crossed 
on the 31st and encamped just beyond the nala, marching next day four miles 
to Sherpura, the road being deep in mud. 

On the 2nd August the column was only able to make live miles to Tukra, 


the road being most difficult for artillery ; and it was with the greatest exertions 
that the troop of Horse Artillery reached camp at 8 p.m., while part of the bag¬ 
gage did not arrive until next morning. 


On the 3rd August a halt was necessary, as the road ahead was impracticable. 
On the 4th, having discovered another route, Colonel Holmes marched to Johai- 
pur, where he heard that the rebels were at Mandalgarh, some 27 miles distant. 
On the 5th he intended to resume the pursuit, but was prevented by want of 
carriage, great numbers of camels having died on the march. On the morning 
of the 6th he marched to Kajuru, where information was brought that the 
enemy were crossing the Banas river at the Tarbani ford, and intended to 
march to Bhilwara. 


On the 7th the column marched to Karhola, and next day crossed the 
river, a ford having been discovered with difficulty. That day Colonel Holmes 
received information that General Roberts was at Sanganir and the enemy 
encamped at Bhilwara. Marching ^lU night, the column reached Bhilwara at 
2 P.M., on the 9th August, after a march of 35 miles, only to find that the 
insurgents had been driven off by General Roberts the previous day. In spite 
of the difficulties of the march, the troops had covered upwards of 340 miles 
since leaving head- quarters on the 8th July, and had been obliged to halt 
eleven days. 

Meanwhile Major-General Roberts had been moving down the Nasirabad- 
Movementa of General Neemuch roar], and^ on the 7th August when at 

RobertB. Dabla ten miles from Sanganir, he received informa¬ 

tion tliiit Tantia Topi had taken up a position near the latter place. He reached 
Banera on the 8th, after a long and very heavy march, and soon found that the 
rebels were congregated about that place and Bhilwara. He decided to attack 
them, and as soon as the men had had their breakfasts, marched with the troops 
8 th Right Field Battery, 3 guns. detailed in the margin. On nearing 

12 Oolandazes. Sanganir, some 35 of the Gujrat 

e’. Irregular Horse, with some Baluch 

3rd Ctompany, Sappers and Minors. Horae under llisaldar Mir Muhammad 

83rd .. ■ ■ 60 I'eing in advance came on a strong 

A^few^Balueh Horse. ^ of the enemy, about 100 

13fcb Bombay Infantry •• in . these retreated, hut were 

pursued to the town, througb which they passed, and the pursuers halted, finding 
the enemy iu great force beyond it. They had wounded and taken one man of 
the 44th Bengal Infantry. 

On approaching at about 6 P.M. Oeneral Koborts found that the body 
of tho^enemy who were west of the city were crossing to the right bank of the 
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r ry-er From furtlier abservations tbe rebels appeared in great force, extending 

from near tbe river in a somiciicle far to tbe right 
Skirmish at Sanganir, 8tb for upwards of two miles, bis own front occupy- 
August. yards. Tbe guns soon brought tbem to 

action, and having broken their right and caused much confusion, tbe infantry 
was sent across tbe river, under fire of two of tbe enemy’s guns. Having 
forced their right to close on their left, tbe General brought his troops on, left 
thrown forward, and directed a party of the 83rd to storm and occupy the small 
hamlet of Rowari on an eminence on his right. This done, the guns advanced 
and opened fire on the enemy’s left. The left was driven in and the rebels 
were fast retreating on Bhilwara when, as it was getting dark, the General called 
in his troops and encamped on the high ground. The enemy lost 50 or 60 killed 
and wounded; there were no casualties on the British side,* 

Tantia Topi at once left Bhilwara, and retreated to Kankroli in Udaipur 
where he lost time in performing religious ceremonies at the shrine of 
Nathdwara. 

On the 13th August, after marching seventy miles in three days. General 


125 

100 

270 

.502 

336 

330 

60 


Roberts arrived within eight miles 
of the rebels, with the force detailed 
in the margin. On the approach 
of the pursuing force nest day, the 
enemy took up a strong position 
on a rocky ridge of low hills which 
forms the right bank of the Banas 
near Mui. The river flowed at the 
foot of the ridge along the whole front 

_ _ ^ of their position; on the left bank was 

a perfectly level plain, which was swept by the enemy’s guns placed on their 
light. 

The British troops were formed up liehind a ridge which concealed them 
from view; supported by the cavalry on their 
left, the horse artillery galloped forward to about 
400 yards from [the rebels’^ guns, and rephod 
to their fire. The infantry then crossed the plain and waded knee-deep through 
the river, accompanied by the three guns of the field battery and attacked and 
drove the enemy from the ridge, taking four guns. The artillery and cavalry 


The pursuit continued. 

2nd Troop, Horse ArtiUcry .. 6 guns. 
Left half. No. 8 Light Field Battery 3 guns. 
R. E. and 3rd Company, SapiJora and 
Miners. 

Detachment, 8th Uussara 
Ist Bombay Cavalry (Lancers) 

72nd Highlanders 
83rd Regiment .• 

12th Bombay Infantry . .. 

13th Bombay Infantry .. 

Gujrat Irregular Horse . . 
lieutenant Macaulay’s Baluch Horse 


Action at Banas River, 
August 14th. 


♦ Major-General Roberts aeknowled^d 
the services of Captain Eden, PoUtical 
Agent at Jaipur, who had aocompanied his 
force, and obtained supplies and iniormatiom 
The Vakil of Jaipur, Manlvi Muhammad 
Mohiuddin was with Colonel Holmca. 

Nom—“ The method which General 
Boberts adopted for obtaining information 
was to have about twenty cavalry in advance 
close to the rebels. They left connecting 
links of two or three men every two oy thrao 

72 LB. 


miles, so as to keep tip the chain of com¬ 
munication. The advance 1 party was com-- 
posed half of Baluch Horse, who had no 
sympathy with the rebels, but could oqm- 
municate very well with the villagers, and 
half of horsemen belonging to the Raja of 
JtMpur who were supposed, as Rajputs, to ho 
on good terms and able easily to oommumcato 
with the villagers, but uot to bo very warm 
of the British. 

Magiuinef August I860. 

2D 
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passed the river, and Ihe latter charged and cut up numbers of the enemy, 
the infantry advanced in line, killing many. After passing some rocks where 
one of the rebels mortally wounded Sergeant-Major Holland, 8th Hussars, 
and where numbers of the enemy were killed by the infantry, the 72nd High 
landers and two guns were detached to the right to drive back a body of in 
fantry that had been pursued by a small detachment of the Gujarat Irregular 
Horse, and stood at bay in some jungle. This body retreated after an exchange 
of shots at long range. 

The main body of the enemy, consisting of cavalry and of some of the more 
Active of the infantry, who had thrown away everything but their muskets, 
retreated so rapidly across the undulating country that they were soon out of 
eight. Acfcordingly the cavalry took up the pursuit, together with four guns of 
the horse artillery, under Colonel Naylor, 8th Hussars, and killed numbers of the 
fugitives. 


After following abouj^ifeven miles, the artillery horses were unable to proceed, 
and about four miles further on Colonel Naylor came up with a large body> 
and drove in their rear-guard, composed of the late Kotah Contingent and 6th 
Bengal Irregular Cavalry. Most of the remaining infantry and the badly- 
mounted men were killed, or threw away their arms and sought refuge in the 
jungle. Three elephants and a number of camels and other baggage animals 
were here taken. At length the remains of the rebel infantry, about a hundred 
strong, took post in a village fifteen miles from the field of battle, with their 
cavalry formed round them : Colonel Naylor, who had with him only about a 
hundred regulars and eighty Baluchis, and was now in country unsuited for 
cavalry, then retired towards camp, killing on the way many insurgents wha 
had concealed themselves during the pursuit. He did not reach camp until 11 
o'clock at night, when his men had been eighteen hours in the saddle. 

The enemy lost about a thousand men, and were completely disorganised 
and scattered. On the British side 3 were killed and 19 wounded, the 8th 
Hussars alono having 1 killed and 9 wounded. 


After the fall of Gwalior and the reinstallation of the Maharaja Sindhia^ 

TT.nosition of tLo Gwalior Rose proceeded to Bombay to take 

^ ^ Diviaiou up the command of the Poona Division leaving 

Brigadier-General E. Napier in command of tho 
GwaUor Division and the forces in Central India. 

These forces were at the beginning 
of July disposed as detailed in the 
margin, Brigadier Smitli’s brigade of 
the liajputaua Field Force, which had 


Otvalior. 

SBqnadrons, Uth Light Dragoons., 

Meade’s Horso. 

Wiug, 7 iBt Highlanders, 
gdtli I'oot. 

2f)lh Houibay "...fiiwy. 

J tompi'iiy. Bombay AitjU / 
Light Fioid Battery. 

Company, B. H- 


fought the battle of Kotah-ki-Serai 
and taken part in the capture of 
Gwalior, being at Sipri, 
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Jhanai. 

I Squadron, 14th Light Dragoons. 

Wing, 3rd Bombay Cavalry. 

3rd Bombay Europeans. 

24th Bombay Infantry. 

1 (^Jompany, Bombay Sappers and ^liners. 
3 guns, Bhopal Contingent. 

Sifri. 

2 squadrons, 8th Hussars.- 

2 squadrons, let Bombay Lancors. 

Doth Foot. 

10th Bombay Infantry. 

Troop, Bombay Horse Artillery* 

Goona. 


During the month of July afiairs 
were queiscent in 
Man Singh. gindhia’s dominions* 
but early in August Man Singh, 
Raja of Narwar, who had quarrelled 
with Siudhia, in whoso territory his 
possessions were situated, having 
called ill his followers seized the strong 
fort of Paori. 


The fort of Paori. 


Mayne’s Horse. 

Sindhia appears to have regarded the rich territory of Narwar, which lies 44 
miles south of Gwalior, as a Naboth’s vineyard, and refused to recognise Man 
Singh’s right to succeed his father in the principality and adjacent country. The 
Raja therefore took up arms, intimating to Brigadier Smith that he had no 
cause of quarrel with the British, and no connection with the rebels.* But Smith 
was responsible for the peace of the country and was therefore obliged to 
take action against Man Singh. 

The fort of Paori, twenty miles north of Sipri, was seized on the 4th August 
by Man Singh, ex^Raja of Narwar, who was joined 
by most of the garrison after they had let him 
into the place. He was reported to have a force of 4,000 men, of whom 700 were 
rebel sepoys, well armed with flint and percussion muskets* The local authorities 
made urgent applications for protection to Brigadier Smith as Man Singh was 
on the point of seizing other valuable towns, and the well-disposed inhabitants 
cf the neighbourhood were alarmed. 

The Brigadier therefore moved to Paori on the Gth, but found it too strong 
to be attempted with field guns, and, encamping at a distance of three miles, 
applied to Brigadier-General Napier at Gwalior for two 18-pounders, two 8-inch 
mortars, and reinforcements. The Siege Train loft Gwalior on the 11th and 
arrived at Paori on the 20th, accompanied by Brigadier-General Napier who 

encamped just out of range of the 
mn enemy’s guns, with Brigadier Smith's 
force, the total strength of which 
was now brought up to the numbers 
733 detailed in the margin 

A party of 100 infantry, with 200 infantry and 2 guns in support^ under 
Capture, of Paori, 22nd command of Major Vialls, immediately seised » 

temple 400 yards from the main gate, the enemy’a 
picquet retiring into the place, from which a heavy fire of round shot and 
musketry was opened, and replied to 

Bays that this wae true ; but « in bis statement (Anpendii) says that Man 
mutineers f so vend corps of the Bengal 8iugh joined 1dm be/oro the battle of Bottva. 
Army were among those kiihxi and captured | River. 
in the subsequent operations. Tantia Topi j 


European Artillery 


14 

Native Artillery 

b. 

.. 119 

European Cavalry 


,. 106 

Native Cavalry .. 


. . 280 

Engiueorfl 


.. 29 

European Infantry 


. * 662 

Native Infantry 


.. 733 
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The fort 'vvas then reconnoitred by Brigadier-General Napier ; and at sunset 
four 8-inch mortars wore sent down to the temple, and continued firing all night 
without intermiBsion ; while a breaching battery for two 18-pounders was com¬ 
menced at 300 yards from a bastion on the east side, and nearly completed by 
tooming. A battery for the howitzer, to give an oblique fire on the defences of 
the east side, and cross*fire on the bread ^ was also commenced at 400 yards. 

The mortars continued firing all day on the 2l8t, but during the night Man 
Singh and his followers escaped. It had been impossible to invest the fort com¬ 
pletely, as it was a mile and a half in circuit, one side resting on an impractic¬ 
able precipice, flanked by ravines and jungle, and backed by a deep torrent, 
and a forest extending for many miles. In front of the other side was open ground, 
with tanks and marshes. The main gateway was very strong, having three gates, 
and numerous lofty bastions to flank them. The Dhang, or j unglc, gateway, had 
two gates, and opened on ravines and jungle ; a wicket led down by the one side 
of the precipice, anti thoro was also a path down the other side by which men 
could escape in single lile. The walls, though ancient, and in some places 
dilapidated, were generally 10 feet thick, of massive stone, and from 25 to 50 
feet high, and well protected by the precipice, by deep tanks, and by a wet 
ditch except at two or three points. Seventeen guns were found on the walls. 
The enemy lost 10 killed and 30 wounded. On the British side Lieutenant 
C. Fisher, 95th Regiment, and 2 men were wounded. 

On Man Singh’s flight from Paori, the pursuit was taken up by the troops 
Pursuit of Man Singh. detailed in the margin, under 

2nd Division, Bombay Hor seLieutenant-Colonel G. H. Robertson, 

25th Bombay Infantry. The column, 
which was furnished with 15 days’ 
supplies for Europeans, and elephants 
and camels to mount about 200 men, 
marched from Paori on the 27th 
August. On the 29th they came 
ap with ft small party Man Singh s infantry, some of whom were killed, 
Bome captured, and the rest dispersed. The column followed c losely on the 
track of the fugitives, who kept ten or twelve miles ahead. On the 31«t Man 
Bingh’s force, said to be reduced to 600, split up at Sangi; 200 going towards 
Bhahahad under Piari Eal, and 300 with Man Singh and his undo Ajit Singh 
"towards Rai* 

The column reached Rai on the 2nd and Barhampur on the 3rd September. 

Ign At 2 A.H., nezt day. Colonel Robertson 
70 pushed on ahead with the detachment 
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100 

100 


noted 
Jagar 
at 6 


in the margin; arrived at 
at 10 A.M., marched again 
and, bivouacking when it 
became dark, moved off at midnight, arriving just before daybreak on the Oth 
September within a thort distance of Bijapur on the Chupet river. 
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The village of Bijaput lay between the column and the enemy, who were 

. encamped on the bank of the river. At day- 

Aotlon at Bljapur, ^ , j xi. 

September. break the cavalry was sent round the village 

by the right, to attack the enemy on their left 
flank, while the infantry went through the village straight at them. They were 
posted in great numbers on the high ground with a smaller body lower down, 
tibout seven or eight hundred infantry and 150 cavalry. Their appearance 
was imposing for a few minutes ; but the infantry rushed forward and shot and 
drove before them those who wereon the lower ground, while the cavalry charged 
across the lower ground, using their sabres most effectively, 37 bodies being 
afterwards coimted on the spot. 

The action commenced at a quarter past 5 and was over by 7 o’ clock. The 
enemy were shot and bayonetted along both banks of the river, and while crossing 
the river, and in the thickly-wooded ravines in its neighbourhood, the cavalry 
getting among them wherever the ground admitted of their] acting, and at least 
450 mutineers were destroyed. They belonged to the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
Regiments of the Gwalior Contingent, Sindhia’s Ali Jah Bahadur Regiment, 

1st Kotah Contingent, 40th, 50th and 52nd Bengal Infantry, 

On the British side Lieutenant Fawcett, 95th Regiment, and 5 men were 
killed; Captain Poore and Lieutenant Hanbury, 8th Hussars, Lieutenants 
Stewart and Page, Meade’s Horse and 14 men wounded. With one halt only 
the column had made long and harassing marches, averaging 16 miles daily, in 
rainy weather, across ploughed and muddy fields of blacksoil and dense forests, 
where frequently there was no track whatever ; through rivers whose rough and 
stony beds and banks injured the gun-carriages ; and over rocky mountain 
passes. Most of thecountry traversed was at onetime under Man Singh’s charge, 
and many villages belonged to him, so there was great difficulty in obtaining 
inlormation. After this action. Colonel Robertson marched with his force to 
Goona. 

After his defeat at Banas River, Tantia Topi fled eastwards towards the Cham- 
Parke’e pursuit of Tantia hal, followed by General Roberta, who met Brigadier 

Parke, commanding the Neemuch Brigade, on the 
18th August at Puna, not far from the Neemuch-Nasirabad road. Reinforcerl by 
the 8th Hussars and Baluch Horse, Parke took up the pursuit, and proceeded to 
Neemuch to obtain remounts for the Hussars. Here he heard that the Charnbai 
was unfordable, and marched to Moraaa, 16 miles distant, hoping to cut off Tantia 
Topi on his way to the south. But the latter meanwhile was making the pas^’age 
of the Chambal, and Parke followed on his tracks, only to find a few disabled 
ponies standing on the left bank of the river, and the rebels disappearing among 
some mango trees on the horizon, 

Parke returned to Neemuch, while Tantia Topi made for Jhalra 
Patan, thirty miles distant, a town of Jhalawar State, ninety miles east of 
Neemuch. The Rana of the State was loyal, bujb his troops sided with the 
-tebela, and Tantia took possession of his gxma^ some thirty in number, ammumdon 
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TantiaatRajgarh. 


Worses, and surrounded the palacu. The Rana fled to Mhow, having been forced 
to make a contribution of fifteen lakhs of rupees to the rebels, who halted five days 
at Jlialra Patan, secured from pursuit by the rising of the Chambal. Reinforced 

by the Jhalawar levies, Tantia Topi then marched 
south-east to Rajgarh, intending to try and reach 
Indore and raise Holkar^s troops in rebellion. But Major-General Michel, who 

92nd Highlander* .. ..360 was commanding in Malwa, had already 

3rJ Bombay Cavalry, 1 squadron. foreseen this movement, and despatched 

uTth^BombaySfantry*'.. .. 450 fo^ce detailed in the margin under 

Colonel Lockhart to cover Ujjain. 
Lockhart moved northwards to Susner, thirty miles west of Rajgarh, and there 
awaited a reinforcement from Mhow under Colonel Hope, not considering him- 

Bolf strong enough to attack the rebels. 

At the end of August Major-General Michel succeeded General Roberts in 
General Michel tal&uH'ap command of the Rajputana Field Force, and on tho 
the pursuit. * 14th September, having joined the forces of Parke 
and Hope at Nalkh(‘ra, ten miles south-east of Susner, he marched on Rajgarh 

and reconnoitred tho enemy’s portions, 
which were on both sides of the river 
at that place.' Next morning| he moved 
against tho rebels, but found that 
they had marched during the night to a 
very strong position on the road to 
Biaora. They moved on four or five miles 
before a cavalry reconnaissance, and there 
was a skirmish with the rear-guard, in 
hicli (he 3rd Cavalry behaved very pUantly. Eventually their guns were found 
osition commanding the British line of march. The cavalry were compelled to 
retire, and the enemy’s artillery opened fire on the troops as they came up. Gen- 

Michel endeavoured to check this fire with his 9-pounder3, but the range was 
too "reat, and he partially retired his force, while the rebels advanced. On the 
°rival of the European Infantry the whole line advanced, covered by the skir- 
"^Tshers of the Rifies and 92ud. 

During the advance the enemy kept up a well-sustained fire from some 8 heavy 
e r Biaora, loth without efiect, and on the* British ap- 

Aotion ’ proarliing their po.sition, they begau to retreat and 

ds of fugitives were seen hurrying to the rear. Although within range, the 
Ge°Xral did not allow his soldiers to fire a round from their Miuie rifles, as it would 
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liave checked the advanca. Having proceeded in this order for two or three nnles, 
two guns were rapidly brought into action in front of the sldtmisheis, and their 
fire soon threw the rebels into extreme confusion. Another advance and 
another dash forward of the artillery completed their defeat. Every minute 

guns, material, and baggage were falling into the hands of the pursuers, and the 

17th Lancers under Captain Sir W. Gordon, who had been advancing on the 
British right, now charged, dispersing the remaining organized bodies of the 
enemy, and continuing the pursuit for four or five miles until men and horses 
were exhausted. 

The rebel army, estimated at 10,000 men, was entirely dispersed, losing some 
two or three hundred killed, 27 guns, 5 ammunition wagons, 152 gnu bullocks, 
and a quantity of camp equipage- On the British side 3 meu died of sunstroke 
and 3 were wounded.* 

After this action, Tantia fled eastwards to the valley of the Betwa river, 
marching through the densely wooded district of 

Rebel Diovementa. Maksudnagar, followed by General Michel. At Sironj 

he found 4 guns and rested a week, then marched northwards to Isagarh, 
which he stormed and plundered, taking five more guns. Here liis force split 
up, Tantia marching on Chanderi, while the Rao baliib wiih six guns and a 
portion of the force made for Talbahat and Lalitpur. Chanderi held out against 
the rebel attacks, and after three days there Tantia Topi and the Nawab of 
Banda moved twenty miles southwards to Mangraoli on the left bank of the 
Betwa river. Here they were headed ofi on the north by Brigadier Smith and on 
the north-east by Colonel Liddell with the Jhansi force, while Brigadier Parke 
from Ncemuch covered Indore and Bhopal. 

On the night of the 8th October, while at Bahadurpur, General Michel 
Action at MangraoU, 10th heard that tbe insurgents bad readied a village 
October. near Mangraoli late that night. Ho accordingly 

inarched before daybreak with tbe force detailed in tbe margin, and on reaching 
Bengal Artillery, 4 guns .. .. 62 Mangraoli was informed by bis scouts 
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that the enemy, to the number of about 
5,000, was advancing some two miles 
off. The rebel advanced guard, 1,000 
strong, was found close to the village of Bariilpur, out of which a few shells drove 
them on to their main body, posted at the elevated village of Shahjehan Man. 
The surrounding country was covered with high scrub, in which the iidaiitry 
could not see the enemy until close to them. The force then advauced, each 
regiment covered by skirmishers. 


•Mentioned in Bespatches Captain i Lieutenant Lo Marobant, Bengal Artdlory; 
Champion, A. A. G. ; Lieutenant Hoi- Lieutenant Malcolm, Bombivy Lugnu era; 
land, A* Q* M. Cr. ; Lieutenant Shewell, Major Manson, 4th Bille8; l':i]>tain .Ihirrow, 

T). A. C. G. ; Major Elkingtou, A. B. C. ; 19 th Bombay Infantry ; Cni't iiui liuti hiuson^ 
Sir W. (Gordon, 17th liuncers ; Lieu- political; Lieutenant hlnl Agent. 

tonuut'Colonel Hopo, Captuin Parker, 7lHt ; , Captain Muyuc, fdfl rcyu.teur ot Ir- 
Lieutenant- Colonel Liekluvrt. ; Captain St. regular Horse from Goona, joined at biuura. 
John 9‘^nd Captain Oldlield, 3rd Cavalry f | 
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The jungle was so thick that a cdnmnof the rebels got unpcrceived in rear 
of the support, when they were charged and cut to pieces by the 17th Lancers. 
The enemy stood to their six guns, which were taken by the infantry, and then 
dispersed, having lost some 300 killed.* About 2,500 crossed the Betwa that 
night by a ford 8 miles ofi near the Chanderi road. ' The British lost only 1 killed 
and 1 wounded.y 

Tantia fled across the Betwa through Jakhlaiinto Lalitpur, where he joined 
Rao Sahib. The latter and the Nawab of Bxanda next day marched south-east 
some 15 miles to Sindwaha. 

Meanwhile General Michel had marched on the 18th October from. Bala- 
bahat to Narhat, for the purpose of covering Tehri, and at midnight received 
Battle of Sindwabs, Octo- information that the enemy were at Sindwah 
ber 19ih, and the neighbouring villages, evidently with the 

intention of turning the protected fords of the Jamni river, and passing to the 

east. At 4 o’clock next morning Gen. 
cral Michel marched for Sindwaha with 
the force detailed in the margin, and at 
about half-past 8 found, the rebels, 
drawn up on a hill beyond Sindwaha 
on the road to Marauni. They numbered 
some 10,000, including a great many* 
sepoys and regulars of Contingents,, 
with four guns.. 
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)Of h Bombay Infantry .. 

General Michel, to prevent them from proceeding eastwards, advanced’ 
ra idly with a portion of his cavalry parallel to their extreme left. The enemy 
came down in strength, and boldly attacked the cavalry (8th Hussars and Ist 
Bombay Lancers), but were driven.back by those regiments and the 17th.Lancers. 
The Horse Artillery, having now arrivedwith the rest of the cavalry, opened fire 
on the enemy’s guns. At this moment the 7l8t and 92nd Highlanders came up 
in line on the British left, with the Bengal battery,, followed by the 19th 
Bombay Infantry on- their left rear, and drove the enemy up the hill. The rebels 
then tried to turn both flanks, and the Horse Artillery and Cavalry were so hard 
ressed on the right by the enemy posted in a field of high corn, that the 19th 
Bombay Infantry had to be brought up ; they were eventually driven back by 
The wheel to thoh left to meet a flank attack. Tho 

71 Tstill advaaced steadily to the front up the hill, and drove the rebels- back, 
d the were captured by the corabinod movement of tho two Highland 
The enemy now retreated at all points, constantly rallying or 
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biaSsing before tlie pursuit, which * was slowing to heavy ground, and as often 
dispersed by the fire of the guns. The pursuit was continued for about nine 
tniles, and was eventually checked by the difhcult nature of the country, ^and 
the division of the rebels into small parties. 

In recording the general good conduct of the troops, General Michel wrote— 
I may state that as on the cavalry the whole loss of the day fell, so they did their 
duty well and gallantly. But 1 cann^ refrain from expressing my admiration 
of that spirit of chivalrous endurance, Vr^h during a rapid march of at least twenty 
miles, enabled our infantry to keep.almost up to the cavalry, nor from recording 
a fact which shows the spirit of the British Soldier, that, notwithstanding the heat. 
When the firing commenced all the sick of the 71st and 92nd Regiments could not 
be restrained but fell into the ranks and so remained until the close of the day.^ * 
Among many officers mentioned in the Despatch*, was Lieutenant Wood,t 17th 
Lancers, who, having from paucity of officers in the 3rd Cavalry, volunteered 
during thfe campaign to command a troop of that regiment, on this occasion came 
up to and almost single-handed attacked a body of the enemy. 


The result of the day’s operations was the capture of 4 guns, and 500 of the 
enemy left dead on the field. The Nawab of Banda’s bloody and levidendy 
just evacuated, was captured during the pursuit. The British loss amounted 
to 4 killed and 19 (including 5 officers) wounded. 

After this action Rao Sahib rejoined Tantia at Lalitpur, whence they 
marched to Kajuria, with the intention of crossing the Betwa there, and then 
moving southwards. But they were turned by Colonel Xiddell at the Sairas 
Ghat, and retraced their footsteps to Jakhlaun and from thence to It^wah and 
iKurai. 


General Michel arrived at Lalitpur on the 22nd October, and heard of this 
movement. Without guns or Wheeled carriage the rebels were abL to move 
through the mountains and dense jungle, proceeding vid Pali, Narhat, and 
Balabahat to Kanjia. General Michel was, however, obliged to proceed by 
Malthone and Duji by forced marches. On the night of the 24th he heard 
Fight ftt Ivurai> 25tU that the rebels Were at Khimlasa, and know ing 
October. they would move during the night, he marched on 

Kurai at2 A.M. on the 26tb, and at dawn discovered the enem oroaaiiig his 
front just beyond that place. 


* Mentioned in Bospatohes•.--Colonel Hope, 
Captain Porker, 7 Ist; Captains Cameron and 
Si. John, 92nd ; Captain Ciiauipion, A.A.C. ; 
hlaior Pb^bigton, A. 0. C. ; Caj)tfiin 
Marchant, R. A.; Colonel DeSalis, Major 
Chotwode, Lieutenant Jenkins, 8th HuRflars ; 
Captain Sir W. Cordon, 17th Lancers ; Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Blake, Bombay H. A. ; Lieut- 

7-2 L B. 


cnanLColonol Curtis, Ist Cavalry; On plain 
Oldfield, 3rd Cavalry; Captain l^Iavne, 
Maying’s Horae: Ca|>tain namnv, lUth ; 
Captain MamL, Lii iKonant Sliowcll, Sralf; 
Captain Gordon Gumming, Political Agent. 

t Afterwards Field INlarnhal Sir Evelyn 
Wood, V.a, G.aB., eto. 
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He had with him the force detailed in the margin. As he was desirous ol 

bringing his infantry into action, he had 
ordered their march one hour ahead of 
the cavalry ; consequently the cavalry 
had only just come up in rear when th^ 
infantry, under Colonel Lockhart, hav¬ 
ing cut the enemy’s line of march in 
half, had wheeled to the right, and was 
advancing in skirmishing order. The 
infantry had already dispersed the 
enemy, who had not formed up in order 
of battle when the cavalry arrived. 

Tb6 pursuit was taken up in three different directions, after three separatd 
bodies of rebels, a difficult task owing to the broken nature of the country Colo¬ 
nel Curtis on thA right did not come up with the enemy, who were principally 
cavalry on his side, ard he could not advance far, as they threatened the baggage, 
Captain Sir W. Gordon with the 17th Lancers and 3rd Cavalry pursued for about 
eix miles, and cut up numbers. Captain Mayne, with about 60 of his horse, pursu¬ 
ed nine or ten miles, and killed 150. The infantry followed for five miles, clearing 
the villages. The result of the day’s action w’as the cutting off and driving to the 
north some 3,000 rebels, of whom 350 were killed ; half the remainder threw 
down their arms, and the rest were dispersed over the country. The dnly 
casualties on the British side were 2 men of Mayne’s Horse wounded 

Tantia Topi, with the main body; passed Kurai tvo or three hours afterwards 
4.1 -NTor. to the south, losing on the way 40 men who were cut 

Tantia crocees the I'iar- , ^ i i j r i • i 

bada. np by Colonel Becher with a body of newly raised 

cavalry of the Central India Horse. Tantia passed through Rajgarh, crossed the 
Narbada some forty miles above Hoshangabad, and proceeded in the direction 
of Nagpur, as far as Multai.* Turned at this point by the Nagpur force, he fled 
westwards through the Tapti Valley, hoping to pass to the south through the wild 
country of the Melghat Forest-t Here, however, his way was barred by the Berar 
Field Force of the Hyderabad Coutiiigeut under Brigadier Hill, and be turned 
north-west into Holkar’s dominions, making for Baroda. On the 19th Novenp 
ber he arrived at Kargaon in Nimar, wJiere there was a detachment of Holkar’s 
consisting of two troops of cavalry, a company of infantry, and two guua,^ 

which he forced^to join tiih- 

lu® , . . thai tl’oy tl'c ad- 
ponip, £,f^the feshwa’fl atmy ad¬ 
vanced . possession of the Deccan 

vnncing to ta « Ontral India. 

Aflernunieronsvicton^ upticar to tmvo loft 

TnnUa and ta . cpt up by the 
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robrlfl men of the Cwalior Chn- 

tinpout, 14th Irregular Cavalry, anti 70th 
Bengal Infantry. In the pursuit of this 
parly Captain Clogfltoun, 2nd Cavalry, Hy¬ 
derabad (Vmtingont, behaved with distinc¬ 
tion. This ofli(.'(;r was noon after nwurilod 
the Victoria Crosa for valour in the tight at 
Cliiohamba near Hingoli on the 16th January 
1859. 
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Meanwhile General Michel, following on the track of the rebels after defeating 
them at Kurai, reached Hoshangabad on the 7th 
Movemen^s^^^^^purauing November, where he was joined by Brigadier Parke. 

Michel crossed into Betul, while Parke passed the 
Narbada at Hoshangabad and marched to Gharwa, eighty miles south-east of In¬ 
dore. Michel also moved in the same direction, while the troops at Asirgarh 
barred the way to the south across the Tapti river. Meanwhile detachments 
were sent out from Mhow to watch the fords over the Narbada in that direction. 

One of the columns, under Major Sutherland, 92nd Highlanders, arrived 
at Tekri on the 23rd November; there information 
Sutherland’s operations. was received that the rebels under Tantia Topi and 
the Eao Sahib were at Khargon, west of Khandwa, 
about twenty miles east of the Grand Trunk Road, and thirty miles from the . 
Sendhwa Ghat. On the following morning Sutherland moved to Gwana, sixteen 
miles from Sendhwa, so as to cut the rebels off if they made for Khandesh, or 
move rapidly back along the main road if they tried to turn his left flank. 

On the morning of the 24th he was joined by 50 men of the 71st Highlanders, 
who had been brought from Mhow by Barras’ Camel Corps, 70 miles in thirty 
hours, 20 Sikhs and, 100 of Holkar’s Horse. During the forenoon the rebels sent 
a patrol of 200 horse towards Sendhwa, and another of the same strength towards 
Than, six miles north of Sutherland’s position along the road, making it doubtful 
which route the main body would take. The latter party cut the telegraph wire 
to Indore and plundered some carts, and were at Than at night-fall. The reports 
brought in by scouts led to the supposition that the rebels would not attempt 
the Sendhwa Ghat but move north-west, crossing the main road at Than. 
Sutherland, therefore, on the morning of the 25th November, took the 

party detailed in the margin to e'ear 
41 the road in that direction, intending, if 

’* 61 the rebels had not moved, to attack 

• * them next day at Khargon. The ro- 

L 160 mainder of his force, a subaltern and 

60 rank and file, were left to guard tho 
t encampment. 

On arrival at Than, Sutherland found that the whole of the rebels had 
passed that place during the night, going westward towards Raj pur and Barwaiij, 
Action at Raj pur, 25th *1® determined to pursue at once, following 

November. the tracks of their gun-wheels and elephants. 

After eight miles’ rapid nmr(‘hing he overtook the rebel rear-guard streaming 
out of Rajpur, and allowed them five minutes to clear the town, as, if they attempt¬ 
ed to hold it, his small force could never have dislodged them. He then pursued 
ft t^ot with tho Camel Corps and horsemen, directing the infantry to 
follow as quickly as possible. The road lay through jungle iu which the camels 
could not move, but Sutherland pushed on, disregarding stragglers, and passing 
quantities of abandoned stores, bullocks, and baggage. After about five miles 
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'ol this pursuit, during which some of the fugitives were cut down by the Sikh 
Horse and shot by the Highlanders, the rebels formed up on the further bank 
of a watercourse which crossed the road at right angles. When five hundred 
yards from this spot the infantry on the camels were dismounted, and proceeded 
to attack, when Major Sutherland was surprised to see the remainder of his men, 
who were on foot, appear a few hundred yards in rear, having kept up with the 
camels at more than five miles an hour. 

The rebels hardly waited to exchange shots, and the pursuit was continued 
for a couple of miles, when they again formed ujj in a strong position where the 
road ascended the slope, lined on both sides by thick jungle, and over¬ 
looked by a rocky ridge, which they held, placing their two guns in the 
centre of the road. Here they opened fire on the skirmishers with grape and 
musketry, but the pursuers charged straight along the road and carried the guns, 
and the rebels lost heart and fled, leaving some 70 killed and wounded. The 
being exhausted, the pursuit ended, and the British column returned to 

▼ T .ionf onoTTh TTnm'nrfxT'n onrl _ 


men 


In this aciUon Lieutenant Humpreys, 92nd, and three men were 


Raj pur. 

wounded and three missing. 

Relieved of his guns, Tantia Topi was able to retreat with greater celerity, 
and when Sutherland, following on his tracks, arriv- 
Tho flight towards aro a. evening on the bank of the Narbada, 

he beheld the rebels encamped on the opposite side. ' Deeming it impossible 
to cross five hundred yards of water in the face of an enemy so superior in num¬ 
bers Sutherland halted south of the Narbada. 

That night Tantia moved on in the direction of Baroda, hoping to reach 
that place and attach the Gaekw'ar s troops to liis cause, and halted at Rajpur, 
twenty miles short of Cbota Udepur. But other columns were on his track. 
General Michel and Brigadier Parke had moved to Charw'n, south of the Narbada, 
as already related. From this place, on receiving information of thfe movements 
of the fugitives, Michel marched to Mhow, and sent Parke in pursuit. 

After marching 240 miles in ten days, Brigadier Parke,f with the force 

in the margin, came up with 
Tantia Topi and Eao Sahib on the 
Jst December, opposite Udepur on 
the river Or. The town is situated 
on the right bank of the river,, sur¬ 
rounded by dense jungle and moun¬ 
tains, with the exception of a small 
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clear space, leading up to the town, on which the rebels had been encamp¬ 
ed. Udepur is on the direct road to Baroda from Kukei and the east 


♦ Mentioned in 
Belbcrt; CV.plain Langston, ^tb Bombay 
Billos; Captain ^e^vall. Lieutenant 
Humpreys, Oitnd: Liontennnt Lewio. 71fitj 
Limul aunt Bonnor, Otb Bombay n ry ; 
l.ieutonnnt .\fon(riou, 2filb Bombay Infantry ; 
ABKiatani Burgeon Don; Commandaut 


‘ Bbeenjfir •• Holkar’s Home, Woordio. 
Wttjor; Jodh Sin^h, Agent’s escort. 

t Lioutonant-Colonel W. Parke, 72ijd 
WighlandorB, Commanding 2nd Brigado, 
Pnjjtiitanii Field Force. 

J jNow tlio 35 tb Scinde Horse* 
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On the SOth November Brigadier Parke reached the village of Ghandpur, 
45 miles west of Kuksi, and learnt that the rebel 

uLpurfIst Dwember^ a™y had marched that' morning to TJdepur, en 
route to Baroda and Gujarat. The force marched 
that night through dense jungle for 22 miles, at the end of which the narrow 
road debouched into a less thickly wooded plain, wliich gradually opened out as 
they advanced. Shortly afterw^arde the advanced guard of the Aden Troop sabred 
some of the men of the enemy’s outlying picquets, which gave the alarm. Brigadier 
Parke moved rapidly forward, throwing out skirmishers of the 72nd Highlanders. 
The cavalry was formed in tw^o [lines in rear of the artillery and infantry 
support; the Irregular Cavalry in the first and the 8th Hussars and 2nd Bombay 
Cavalry in the second line. 

The enemy, mostly well-mounted cavalry, soon appeared in front and on 
both flanks, with the evident intention of opposing the advancct To clear tho 
right flank first, the Southern Mahratta Horse under Lieutenant Kerr made 
a brilliant charge, and captured a standard. The artillery now rqovod forward 
with the Highlanders skirmishing on both flanks ; the enemy’s trumpets sounded 
the “ Advance,” and they came on with a bold front, but were turned by the 
artillery and Enfield rifles ; at the same time another body threatened the British 
left. Front was changed, the Gujrat Horse at the same time charging to 
the original front, led by Lieutenant Newton, driving the enemy before them 
through the town of Udepur, across the river and into tho mountains. Tho artil¬ 
lery was now brought up rapidly into new positions and opened fire with canister. 
The ground in the immediate front was much broken ; and several small buta 
on the right were held by matcblockmen. These were cleared by a party of 
Highbinders under Lieutenant Champion, and the rebels flqd past the right, 
giving the opportunity for a charge by the 8th Hussars under Captain Clowes, 
2 nd Bombay Cavalry, under Captain Smith, and a Troop of Mahratta Horao 
under Lieutenant Bannerman, who distinguished himself, and had his horse 
wounded. 

The enemy wore now driven across the river, which runs almost in a 
semicircle round the town ; the opposite side and a small island were held 
by their infantry, of whom a considerable number were killed, including 
n\any dressed in British uniforms and accoutrements. The cavalry pursued, 
killing many, until the remainder were scattered in the jungles and moun¬ 
tains. 

The loss of the enemy, who were three or four thousand strong, n mounted 
to some 300 men; of the British force 10 were killed and 15 wounded. In his 
Despatch Brigadier Parke brought to notice the services of that portion of tho 
2nd Brigade which was not present in the action, “ but which has marched up¬ 
wards of fifteen hundred miles during tho hot, as also during th« rainy eeasoa 






in the pursuit of rebels throughout the greater part of Rajputana, through 
Malwa, and has crossed eight principal rivers on this side of India, some at 
great risk and with much difficulty.*** 

Thus turned from Baroda, Tantia Topi fled north into the jungles of 
Banswara, which place he entered on the 10th 
Tantia December ; he was accompanied by Rao Sahib ; 

the Nawab of Banda had surrendered in Novem¬ 
ber under the termsf of the Royal Proclamation. 

From this place he intended to march on Udaipur, but was met by a column 
under Major Roche at Bhansror, and turning north-east he made for Partabgarh, 
intending to effect a junction with Man Singh and with Feroz Shah, who, crossing 
the Ganges and the Jumna, w'as coming south to meet him. Emerging from 
the forest near Partabgarh, ho w'as mot by Major Roche on the 25th December, 
but the latter was not strong enough to break up the rebel force, and Tantia 
moved on to thp noi^hbourbood of Mandesar, and thence to Zirapur, a hundred 
miles east^south“e;icit of Neemuch, near which place he was caught up by Colonel 


Benson. 

On the 29th December, after a pursuit of 148 miles in 120 hours, Colo- 
Coloncl Benson’s pursuit. nel H. R. Benson, commanding the 

Boyal Horse Artillery, 37 men, 2 guns. 2nd Cavalry Column, detailed in the 

17tli Lancers, 16 oflBccrs, 210 men. margin, came up with some 4,000 rebels 

under Tantia Topi and Rao Sahib, three miles from Zirapur. 

On the 24th December at Ninoz, having carefully ascertained that the 
passes leading out by Raipur had been blockf.d by felled trees, by Lieutenant 
Coglan, 4th Native Infantry, who had been detached to Raipur with 100 men for 
the purpose, Colonel Benson struck his camp and marched to Nawagon. Next 
day he made a reconnaissance with a small body of cavalry and Highlanders, 
and found that 'the rebels, after an attack on Partabgarh, had marched the 
previous evening towards Mandesar. 

Colonel Benson immediately returned to camp, and made a forced march to 
protect Mandesar, where he arrived that evening and heard that the rebels were 
encamped four rnilea distant. Next day, taking two days* Bupplies and leaving 
the infantry and baggage to follow, he started towards Sita Mau, but changed 
the direction to Khempur, where tracks of the rebels were found. As most of the 
villages had been plundered, it was difficult to obtain guides, and the column 
halted that night on the left hank of the Chambal. 

Marching at daybreak, as the track could not be followed by moonlight. 
Colonel Benson came up with the rebel force encamped at Dag at5-40 p. m ,drove 
in their advanced posts, and bivouacked for the night in sight of their fires. 


* Afentioned in PcepatchcB Oaptain I.icutonant Heathorn, Bombay Artillery; 

Buckk', 3rd Bombay ^ Caplaiu Appistont Surgeons Rutter and Bell; Lieuto- 

Bih HoBBftrs; CapLun ..inith, Lfid Burton, Assistant SiHKfrintindont, 

Bombay Cavalry; Lieutenant Kerr (after. Nermuch. 

wards. V. C.), Southern maUrntift llortu*; ! + A free pardon to those who laid down 

Captain Bicc. Lieutenant Vefloy, 72nd High- , their ai ms, not having been concerned in 
loudortj ; Captain Stewart, Bxlgado-Major; murder. 
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rear of the 95th, leaving the road between the t\vo regiments clear for the guns 
to advance, as the ground on either side was, bad and unsuited for their passage. 
The 1st Lancers had orders to form in rear of the right flank of the 95th, and the 
8th Hussars in rear of the left flank of the 10th when the infantry formed to 
the front. 

In this order the force moved forward, the advanced guard, consisting of 
a company of the 95th and two companies of the 10th under Major \ iallfl (95th) 
in skirmishing order, advancing on the right through some joicari fields. "W hen 
within a hundred yards of the enemy, the advanced guard was reinforced by 
a company of the 95th, and as they came in view of the rebel camp and the 
ground opened, the infantry deployed, the 10th being in short echelon with 
the 95th. 

The artillery galloped to the front by the road, formed mul came into 
action on the left of the 95tli, commencing with a few round shot and then with 
shrapnel at 500 or GOO yards, fired into the largest masses which had collected after 
their sudden surprise. Meanwhile the 1st Lancersjiad conformed to the move¬ 
ments of the infantry, by advancing in column of troops, and on appioachmg 
the enemy, formed line to the right flank ; the 8th Hussars formed front to the left 
of the line. A rapid flight now began, the cavalry and a division of tlu guns 
pursuing at the gallop. The artillery opened fire with erfse at short range, fol¬ 
lowed by shrapnel, and continued in pursuit with the cavalry, coinmg into action 
whenever opportunity offered. 

The pursuit continued six or seven miles, some 600 of the rebels being 
•shot or sabred. The casualties on the British side amounted to l‘J wounded. 
After the pursuit was over. Brigadier Smith* assembled his force at the village of 
Bajpur. From this time Man Singh appears to have remained inactive until, 
as already related, ho joined Tantia Topi at the end of December. 

We had last to do with Feroz Shah, one of the Delhi princes, at Mandesar. 

After the defeat of the rebels by the Mahva Field 
Feroz Shah. Force at that place in November I85i, I( ruz hbnh 

went to Ruhatgarli, which he left the day before its investment by Sir Hugh 
in January 1858, and then proceeded to Rohilkhand. Froju there ho was c\pc lh>d 
by Sir Colin Campbell, and we find him in December repulsed m ar l'd/^^ah by 
Mr, A. 0. Humo, the Collector, and pursued by Brigadier l]«ui)cjfc arrc^» tlic 
J umna. which he posaed at the Uriya Ghat on the 9tJi Dcoenibcr. 

On the morning of the 12th December, Brigadier-General Sir K. N pier ictOJv 
od intimation from Captain McMahon, I Jth Dragoons, 
Pursuit of Feroz Shah. eommanding a small force ncai tho coidluoncr of the 
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Jumna ChambaV an^i^Sindli rivers, that the rebels under Feroz Shah had passed 
^ ‘ into the Lohar Pargana of Kachwaja. 


No. 4 Bombay Light Field Battery, 2 guns, 

150 
100 


(Captain G* Brown). • _ t> t> 

^ 14th Light Dragoons (Major R. B. 

^*^*^2nd Gwalior Mahratta Horse (Cap- 

^blanders (Major J. \V. T. Rich) 117 
26th Bombay Infantry (Lieutenant oO 

J. F. Forbes). ^ • xr 

Gwalior Camel Corps (Captam H 40 

Templer). 


Believing that their course would be up 
the jungles of the Sindh river, Sir K. 
Napier marched from Gwalior at 2 p.m. 
on the 12th, with the force detailed in 
the margin, intending to proceed to 
Dabrha on the Jhansi road, and inter¬ 
cept the enemy. 

JlCl /. 

At Aiitri, where the lorce rested during part of the night, he received at 

2 A.M. on the 13th an express from ths Political Agent of Gwalior to the efiect 

that his information led him to believe that the rebels would pass by Gohad to 

the north of Gwalio.-. But this information proved to be erroneous. At 10-30 a.m., 

the Tehsildal-of Antri reported that he had just ridden in from Dabrha, and had 

seen the smoke c l the staging bungalow, which the rebels were then burning, and 

that they were proceeding in a south-westerly direction. General Napier immedi- 

1 marched south inpur.suit, and at Bitiwar, where he arrived at 1-30 a.m., on 

the 14th, he was informed that the enemy were eight or nine miles distant. The 

** had been on the move thirteen and a half hours, and required a rest. Owing 

f^^dela in getting grass and disposing of a rear party of the. rebel infantry, in 

to e ay jjahratta Horse, under fire for the first time, greatly distin- 

*\\rKicii some v-L 

^fished themselves, the troops did not move until 10 a.m. 

Sir Kobert Napier continued the pursuit through Narwar, where he left 
renter portion of the Tlst and the artillery, which could not keep up, and 
^ the cavalry, 38 Highlanders on camels, and 26 Balandshahr Horse 

h°t were halted at Narwar on their way to Keria, and after a long chase the 
rebels were overtaken at Ranod on the morning of the 17th December. Their 
had been south of Narwar through the Amolo Pass, and their direction 
Ip^eared to be along the right bank of the Sindh. 

Twice fcbe British were encamped within a few miles of them, but owing 
to the darkness and their ignorance of the country, and to its wild and hilly 
liaractcr they could not take advantage of this. The rebels chose the most 
ult and unfrequented paths, evidently guided by some one well acquainted 
. Once or twice the pursuers were close on their traces and stragglers 

cut off horses taken, the riders darting off into the dense thickets 

1 ost closed up the paths. At one moment the General believed they 
which ft hands of Colonel Scudamore, 14th Dragoons, who had 

were on the right bank of ilic Sindli l^clow .Kolaraa to iutorcopt 

posted IB ^ getting iuto more open couatiy, it was found that they were 
them. ^ towurda Itunoil. 'I'lioy look n cii'cuitoiiB and diflioult 

leaving ^ jungles, while the pursuing column marched by an easier, more 
road thioug ^goplo oi Ranod wore found to bo in great oxcitoineiit, as 


direct route. 
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they said the enemy were close at hand and in full march to attach them, guided 
by Bhairu Singh of Tehria, a rebel landowner whose fort a few miles off had 
recently been destroyed by Sindhia. The rebels, whose numbers had increased 
since they crossed the Jumna, advanced in an irregular mass, extending on a 
front of nearly a mile. They had been promised by Bhairu Singh plenty of 
plunder and an easy prey. 

There was barely time to form up the 14th Dragoons when the enemy were 
Action at Banod, 17th within a few hundred yards. The Mahratta Horse 
Peoember. were impeded by tbe riding camels in crossing 

a deep ravine, and were a little beliind. The force actually engaged consisted of 
113 of the 14th Dragoons, 60 Mahratta Horse, and 38 Highlanders, guided by 
Captain Templer. It was a complete surprise. The 14th Dragoons dashed at once 
into the centre of the enemy, who never attempted to stand as a body, although 
individuals died fighting desperately. Major Prettijohn having received a severe 
wound, the command devolved on Captain Heed, who, with much energy and 
judgment, continued the pursuit for nearly eight miles, cutting up great num¬ 
bers, particularly at the end, where the fugitives were stopped by a ravine, 
those who could cross it taking refuge in jungle impracticable for cavalry. 

The enemy’s loss amounted to 150 counted at Panod, and some 300 killed 
in the pursuit, among them many of the 12th Irregulars. Among the killed 
were several persons of distinction, including Maulvi Fazal Haq and Risaldar 
Zohur Ali of the 12th. Six elephants were taken, and numbers of horses and arms. 
The enemy were completely scattered. The British loss amounted to 1 killed 
and 15 wounded. Besides the other troops, the General in his Despatch made 
special mention of the spirited conduct of the Mahratta Horse, who had only been 
recently enrolled. He mentioned among others * Malik Sahib Khan Tiwana, 
who being on a visit to him on leave volunteered his services; and Jemadar 
Jehan Khan, Tiwana Horse, attached to the Mahratta Horse, who received 
six wounds while singly engaged with several of the enemy, of whom he killed 
one and wounded others. 

Feroz Shah fled towards Chanderi, but forces under Brigadier Ainalie from 
Jliansi and Colonel Liddell from Lalitpur, moving 

Flight of Feroz Shah. respectively in the direction of Banod and Chanderi, 
obliged him to turn, and he made for the jungles of Aroni, passing south of 
Isagaxh and Pachhar. When near Rarapur, between Goona and Sironi, the 
rebels accidentally came upon Lieutenant Stack’s detachment of 40 men 
Iflt Bombay Lancers, escorting remounts and clothing to Brigadier Smith. They 
captured the clothing and one trooper, but Lieutenant Stack brought up the 

tomainclor of his luon, and iihimiiahiiicwith the . n.'my, .•■nnod the of h.s 

charge baek in safi^ty to (^oona. 


♦ Brovet-Major Prettijohn, Captain Need, 
Cap^'U Todd, Ucu ton ant OilcH, Apothecury 
Waite, Rogimontal SergiMint.Major Clarice, 
Corporal G. Best, 14th Dragoons ; Captain 
Lutusdeu, A. Q. M- O., CapUm F- H. Sndth, 
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A force of the strength noted in the margin had been detached from Goona 

under Captain Kice to intercept the 
The Goona column. fugitives. On the morning of the 

22nd Captain Rice* marched from 
Tvro 9 -pounders, 4-2 Bombay Artillery. Barod ten miles to Aroni, where a 
Roya^Engineer .. .. 20 man who had been robbed of his 

26th B^bay Infantry .. .. 150 horses by the rebels during their 

Meade’s Horse .. .. ., 140 retreat past that place reported that 

they were encamped in a deep glen, to the number of 2,000, chiefly cavalry, in 
thick jungle near Sarpur village, about 11 miles south-west of Aroni. This 
man, who had beer beaten and abused, furnished the only information Captain 
Rice was able to obtain from the people of the neighbourhood. Leaving the 
camp standing in charge of 42 men, the column marched at 6 p.m., and favoured 
by bright moon-light, arrived at the place indicated at 11 p.m., moving latterly 
through very dense jungle. 

The enemy’s camp, situated in a deep ravine in the forest, was at once 
attacked. Owing to t)ie narrow rocky path the 
Night g^j^g could not keep up, so Captain Rice pushed 

ffjrward with the Infantry only, under Lieutenants 
Resting and Waller. They shot down the rebel picquet, and charged completely 
through Iheir long winding camp, causing them t o seek shelter in the surrounding 
iun'de. Owing to the haste with which they fled, few were killed, hut nearly a 
hundred horses, several camels, much clothing and many arms were captured. 
The enemy made no stand and scarcely returned the fire of the attacking party, 
which suffered no loss. The column passed the night in their camp. In the 
morning 100 Meade’s Horse under Captain Cochrane started in pursuit but 
.apparently did not come up with the fugitives. Sir R. Napier recommended 
to notice 1 he olficcrs and troops of this column, “ for this very dashing and difficult 
enterprise, which has taught the enemy to distrust the security even of the deepest 
junglcB that have so often favoured their escape.? 

Feroz Shall then fled to Rajgarh, and eventually made his way to Indargarh, 
The rebels aiirrou/vded by whore he joined Tantia Topi early in January. 
British oGluniTiB. After his defeat at Baraud, Tantia Topi fled to In- 
dargi'-ih, south east of Tonk, on which place Brigadier Smith moved from Sironj 
in pursuit of Feroz Shah. General Michel was at Chapra, 12 miles north of 
Baraud, and had directed Brigadier Ilonner, Commanding the Nasir^'bad Brigade, 
to march towards Indargarh, Watching ihe fords over the thambal between 
thatplawe and Kotali. Brigadier RhowciM, meanwhile, had advanced froiu Agra 
and taken up a position ar Ku.shalgarh, north of the Banas river. Tantia Topi, 
trying to escape to. the north marched toDauso, a town some thirty miles east 
of Jaipur on the Bh road. This was the situation early in January 1850. 

• Oapittia Kica was a noted UcvrJa . I’hjs uuc>..:oaB{ul attack showB the vatu« 

1 ^ banter u* opnaxicting an* h ftnwrort.^f'.s. 
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On the 4th January Brigadier Showers marched for Hindaun with the 

Brigadier Showers’ march. troops detailed in the margin, to op- 

Artillery 4 guns .. .. 61 pose the rebels who, by their position, 

3rd Europeans .. .. .. 220 j t • j -dv 

Alexander’s Horse .. ,.138 threatened Jaipur, and Bharatpur. 

Agra Mounted Police .. .. 127 From Hindaun he advanced to Malaina, 

where he learnt on the 11th that the rebels were moving northwards between his 
position and Tonk, evidently marching on Jaipur. He immediately threw forward 
a strong advanced guard to Hipliwara, 18 miles distant, to intercept stragglers, 
and followed wdth the main body during the night. The rebels had passed the 
village only a few hours before, and Brigadier Showers took up the pursuit, 
and, following close on their heels, came up with them at Dausaat 3 a.m. on the 
14th January. 

Dausa is situated on the western slope of a rocky hill, bounded to the west by 
fields with high banks, among which the rebels took up their position. The ap¬ 
proach to it was difficult, as there were only two roads leading out of the town in 
this direction. Having no guide on whom he could rely, Brigadier Showers proceed¬ 
ed with his column for some distance down one of these roads, in hope of finding an 
opening to lead him to the rebel camp. Failing in this, and day beginning to break, 
he determined to begin the attack with the cavalry, leaving the artillery to follow, 
with the infantry as escort. He countermarched the cavalry, threaded the streets 
of the town at a sharp trot, and came to the second road which debouched nearer 
to the enemv*s position. He pushed up one of the banka on the right, and formed 
Action at Uaiisa, 14th tlio cavniry on the high grotuid, the Agra Mounted 
January Police on the left, the squadron of Alexander’s 

Horse on the right, and then, advancing at a charging pace acro.ss the intervening 
fields, came upon the rebels preparing to march. 

They were taken by surprise. Tlie cavalry dubhed at onco amongst them. 
Being unable to escape from the enclosures, numbers wore killed. They, however, 
soon recovered, and opened a sharp innskctry fire. The charge w.as coiitinued 
through a second field, when all who remained were cut up ; the cavniry then 
emerged on to the plain, where, the pur.siiit was continued. 

The attack was made, on the centre of the enemy’s position, and separated 
their force into three parties ; one went off to the right, another to the left, whilea 
considerable body were driven to the front and vigorously followed up by 
Alexander’s Horse and the Agra Mounted Police under liieiitonants H. riiapman 
and H. T. Oldfield.. The aTtillory and infantry now^ came up after a harassing 
march. 


In the last 25 hours the column had followed the enemy continuonHly for 57 
miles. Men and horses had been aocontred and hornossefl the whole time,and had 
no rest but wdial short bivouacs afforded. Itut thi‘ gvins wereVu ouglit up by Tueu- 
tenant B. S. Bobinson to within 1,2<X) yards of the p.arty of rebels who had fled 
with Fero/. Shah to the right, although at that long range they were unable to 
inflict much damage. The party under Taiitia Topi disappeared to the left 
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bodies, going south-wcat and south-eaBt reBpoctively, one under Feroz Shah 
and the other under Rao Sahib. 

Within three miles of Kushaua the force was formed up, the Hussars in 
The rebels dispersed at column of divisions on t^ie right, the 1st Bombay 
Kushana, 10th February. Lanccrs in the Same formation in the centre, nt 
squadron distance, the Sikh Horse on the left considerably in advance in 
echelon, the 83rd and the 12th Bombay Infantry mounted on camels in line 
in front. In this formation they advanced at a sharp canter, the camels 
keeping their place in excellent order, until they came close to Kushana when, 
seeing that the rebels had taken off to the left, the front was changed in that di¬ 
rection, and a pursuit at the gallop commenced. After going about two miles, 
the infantry retwriicd to hold the village and the rebels’ camp, but the Hussars 
and Lancers went on At a dashing pace for eight^or ten miles, long into the moon¬ 
light, cutting up many of the insurgents and not returning to camp until 10 p.m. 
The patrols sent out next morning counted 226 of the rebel dead. Seventy 
horses and ten camels were taken. On the liritish side 2 were killed, 2 wounded 
and 5 of the Sikh Horse reported missing.* 

After the defeat at Sikar, the rebels dispersed. Six hundred surrendered to 
the Raja of Bikaner, and Tantia Topi proceeded in the direction of Paron, with 
• three or four followers, where he met Man Singh. 

^ Fate of Tantia Topi, . forests of Paron were in Narwar, the territory 

of the latter, and here Tantia Topi was safe so long as his ally afforded him pro¬ 
tection. But Major Meade of Meade’s Horse entered into negotiations with 
Man Singh for the betrayal of the fugitive. On the night of the 7th April 1859, 
Man Singh guided a party of the 9th Bombay Infantry to the place where Tantia 
Topi was concealed, and the rebel was seized and taken^to Meade’s camp next 
morning. From there he was marched to Sipri, and tried by court-martial on 
the charge of having waged war against the British Government. He was found 
guilty and hanged at Sipri on the 18th April. 

Tantia Topi was one of the most blood-thirsty advisers of Nana Sahib and 
assisted in the massacre of the Cawnpore garrison. But, presximably for want of 
evidence, which, although it did not then exist, was afterwards elicited at Cawn¬ 
pore, he was not tried on this charge. At the same time it is difficult to agree with 
Colonel Malleson, who compares Tantia with Hofer, the hero of the Tyrol, that pos¬ 
terity will not confirm tlie sentence on the former. A rebel appears to be no less 
a rebel because he was the servant of one who was once an independent prince. 
Tantia Topi was brought up in the household of Baji Rao, eiu;-Peshwa, and adoptive 
father of Nana Sahib, whose servant he was. But the ea;-Peshwa was not an in¬ 
dependent prince; he resided on an estate granted to him by the British Govern¬ 
ment on his deposition forby^ years before the outbreak of the mutiny. Nor in 




^Brigadier * aud Troop Havildar-jMujor Ham t;ingh, and 
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any case did his title or his pension descend to his adopted son. If the right to 
take np arms against the Government is conceded to every holder of an estate on 
such terms, large numbers of landowners in India might rebel with impunity, 
except that involved in the ordinary risks of war, and the same impunity would 
extend to their followers. 

In any case it is not probable that posterity will waste sympathy on a blood¬ 
thirsty ruffian whose least crime was that he was a rebel; who was concerned in the 
perpetration of the most cniel and atrocious deeds recorded in the history of the 
world; and for whom a thousand deaths would have been a light punishment. 

After the operations narrated, there remained no organised body of rebels 

Feroz Shah and Bao Sahib. against, but the Seronj jungles, forming a zone 

of about 40 miles radius, were infested witli several 
considerable bands, acting apparently independently, yet not entirely without 
noncert. It wa.7 in these jungles that Feroz Shah took refuge. The pursuing 
columns of General Michel had taken up positions at Manawar Thana, Pnehaori, 
and Bersia, and Brigadier Whclor had moved out from Saugor towards tho Betw.a, 
ready to tako up the pursuit should tho rebels break cover. Sir Robert Napier 
had at his disposal a remnant of Smith’s Brigade forming a column under 
Colonel DeSalis, with which he made arrangements to sweep these jungles. A 
strong detachment under Major Chetwode formed a cordon between Seronj and 
Bersia, and thus cut off a portion of this extensive jungle and reduced tho field 
operations considerably. The columns of Colonels Rich and DeSalis, and 
a detachment of tho 92nd Highlanders on their way to Jhansi under Colonel 
Lockhart, swept tho northern portion of the jungle, but without success, the 
enemy evading their pursuers in tho dense thickets. 

Colonel Lockhart then pimsued his march, while the other columns returned 
to tho southern part of the jiuigle. 

On the 2nd April Colonel DeSalis was at Maksudnagnr and Colonel Rich at 
Oombined movoments Lateri, whoii arrangements were made for a movo- 

through the forest. jjient of the columns to tho south to sw^eep tho jun¬ 

gles. They accordingly marched on the 3rd, but the rebels escaped to tho west, 
crossing tho Parbati river, and a body of their cavalry cut through the long column 
of the baggage which had been sent by the level road skirting the forest. The 

rebels killed the bandmaster of tho 10th Bombay Infantry and sovorely w .,Minded 
two sepoys, taking some rifles and camels. That night Colonel DeSalis camped at 
Ganjari, 12 miles south of Maksudnagnr, and Colonel Rich at Deogarli, about 8 
miles to the east of Ganjari, but on the other side of the belt i>f jungle. Colonel 
DeSalis had reason to believe that the rebels who bad cro.^ ed lljc Parbati M’ould 
endeavour to return, and having few cavalry he could not spare them fur pursnif: 
He knew that other rebels under Feroz Shah had been left behind, .and ou the 4tli 
April information of their position was obtained, and Colmid DeSalis arranged 
with Lieutenant-Colonel Rich to make long marches to tho north that night and 
attack them simultaneously from cliiferent sides. 
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Colonel DeSalis marched at 7 p.m., with the force deta3ed in the margin, 
Colonel deSalis’ operations, SthAvnl. leaving the remainder in camp and hia 

§0 tents standing in order to deceive the 
enemy’s scouts. The column marched 
60 13 miles beyond Makaudnagar, to a point 
north of the jungle village of Burdah, 10 miles north-north-east of Maksudnagar, 
sending a detachment to Tinsiah, a village in the heart of the jungle about five 
miles south of Burdah. 


8th Hussars 
95th Regiment, on camels 
and on foot . • • • 

10th Bombay Infantry on camels 

and on foot 


The plan was to attack Burdah, where the rebels were encamped, from the 
north, and endeavour to drive them east towards Lieutenant-Colonel Rich, who 
was to be at Tsaf^s'as, whilst the detachment at Tinsiah was to show itself and 

prevent any attempt to break south. Colonel 
At Tinsiah— DeSalis was a little north of Burdah by daybreak 

. . •• on the 5th, and, forming one-third of the infantry 

10 th Bombay Infantry 30 shing order and the rest in four supports, 

advanced quietly through the thick jungle in the direction where the enemy’s 
camp was said to be. On nearing the camp they at once charged with a cheer 
and the sound of trumpets and bugles. Here a good many of the rebel infantry 

were killed, but the cavalry, who were encamped on the other side, escaped, 

their horses being always ready saddled. Colonel DeSalis at once pushed 
with 40 Hussars and some infantry in the direction of Isarwas, but finding 

no enemy he went on with the cavalry alone, and after going a couple of miles 

f^ nd the rebel liorsemen moving on a parallel line. These were attacked, and 
iTkilled, while their camels and baggage, turning back, fell into the hands 
of the infantry. Colonel DeSalis had only one sepoy of the 10th wounded. The 
rebels, who were commanded by Feroz Shah, numbered some 1,600. It was 
estimated that 300 were killed, among them Subadar Chattar Singh, a General 
in the rebel force, and formerly of the GwaUor Contingent. 

Meanwhile Lieutenant-Colonel Rich had marched at 8 p.m. on the 4th to 
Operatione of Colonel detaching in passing a Jemadar and 30 

* Rich, 5th April. sepoys of the 9th Bombay Infantry to Tinsiah, 


As there was no water between Kotra and Burdah, he concluded that the rebels 
would either come to Kotra for water, or try to escape by way of Tinsiah, their 
favourite resort. Many of the rebels flying from Colonel DeSalis went towards 
Kotra and made for some villages on the edge of the jungle, favourable to their 
cause Fifteen sepoys were cut down in the forest and then, moving his force out- 
° n W. Rich, 7l8t High. Eicli diecovered a numerous 

Lieiitonant-Co body near the village of Ninawss, half a 

'“’'iliTijghtRragoo"®'“Ue distant, and some running to 

otb Bomliay Infantry, 70. rounded the village and out down 

Owalior Camol Corps, > open country ; the infantry 

entered the village and found rebels in every tenable house and in the grass 

stacks outside; aU bhsea were killed. These were sepoys of the Gwalior 






Contingent, Sindhia’s army, and a few of different regiments. About;a hundred 
were killed. The British casualties were 3 men of the 7l8t and 1 of the 9th 
Bombay Infantry killed; 2 of Mayne’s Horse and 1 of the Camel Corps 
wounded. The party under Jemadar Ramji Kadam also killed some 35 rebels 
near Tinsiah. 

This was practically the final dispersal of the rebels under Feroz Shah 
Fate of Feroz Shah and whose following was again broken up by Brigadier 
Rao Sahib. Showers,* with a force from Goona, near Patan on 

the 15th April. Feroz Shah, disguised as a pilgrim, made his way to Kurbela, 
where he lived many years afterwards, 

Rao Sahib wandered about until the year 1862, when he was arrested in the 
hills to the north of the Punjab, and sent to Cawnpore. There he was tried and 
found guilty of having been concerned in the murder of Europeans, and was 
hanged on the 20th August, 1862. 

The pursuit of Tantia Topi affords valuable lessons in regard to the measures, 

- ... such as the co-operation of various columns, that 

Lessons of the pursuit. ^ . . - 

have to be undertaken m such circumstances. It may 

be aptly compared with other similar operations recorded in history—the pursuit 
of Mithridates ; ofBaji EaoPeshwa, and of Chitu Pindari in the same country 
in 1817-18, and of DeWet in South Africa ; when converging columns were em¬ 
ployed with more or less success. All these pursuits inculcate one great lesson, the 
necessity for whole-hearted co-operation on the part of column commanders, who 
should be actuated by patjciotic and not by selfish motives—a measure apparently 
very difficult of attainment. An officer who took part in the pursuit of Tantia Topi 
wrote—“ Each fresh commandant who took the field fancied he could catch 
Tantia; prodigious marches were made, officers and men threw aside all baggage, 
even their tents, and accomplished upwards of forty miles doily—the rebels did 
fiftyi The end was, all our horses wore sore-backed, and the holt of a week or 
ten days rendered absolutely necessary. Then came a new aspirant for a C.B. and 
Tantia’s head, who brought fresh troops and camels into the field. Ho, perhaps, 
had not only to chase Tantia, but to keep clear of other forces commanded by a 
senior in rank to himself. It was wonderful the amount of energy that was 
thrown into the pursuit, and the hundreds of dead camels strewn over every 
jungle track: roads were no object, or rivers either, to pursued or pursuers. On 
they went until dead beaten. Occasionally someone more fortunate than the rest 
had the luck to catch up the fugitives and cut up stragglers; but it was always 
in heavy jungle ; they had the very best of information and never trusted, them¬ 
selves to the open country when any force was near. We had the vor^’ worst 
of information, even in the territories of professedly friendly Rajas. The 
sympathy of the people was on their side.^* 

♦ Brigadier Showers, Commanding Agra Distriot^ was awaiting orders at Qooaa* 

Thb mj>. 
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One day tlie temperature in the shade rose to 130°, and on the night of the 
third day the men of the outlying piquet of the 14th 
Difficnlties of the raorcli. Dragoons fell from their saddles from exhaustion, 
and were relieved by the Hyderabad Contingent. Owing to the difficulties of 
bad transport carts in crossing one very deep nullah, and the rapid advance of 
the column, a detachment of the 25th Bombay Infantry, guarding the baggage, 
were three days without a meal; but after a bath in the Pahuj and a short rest 
to enable them to cook their food, these good soldiers were ready to march on. 

Sir Hugh Rose came up with Brigadier Stuart’s column at the fort of Indurkhi 
on the Sind River on the 11th June. Here he 
received instructions from the Comraander-in-Chief 
that he was reinforced by a Bengal Column under 
Colonel Riddell. This column was to escort a 
large supply of siege guns from Agra to Gwalior 
for the siege of that place. Brigadier Smith, wdth 
a brigade of the Rajputana Field Force, was to 
march from the neighbourhood of Chanderi to 
Gwalior. 


Colonel Riddell. 

No. 21 Ught Field Battery. 
Srd Bengal Europeans. 

200 Sikh Honso. 

300 Sikh Infantry. 

Siogo Artillery. 

Brigadier Sninn. 

8th Hussars. . , „ , 

Ist Bombay Eight Ca/alry. 
05th Regiment. 

10th Bombay Infantry. 


>th Bombay i i i j 

H derabad Contingent after their hard service had received permi.ssion 
' ® ^ and orders to return home, and had almost all com- 

Movements of the Hyderabad jnenced their march towards the Deccan, and were 
Contingent. some of them far advanced on the road. But with 

a good feeling which cannot be sufficiently praised, all of the Contingent which 
liad formed part of the Central India Field Force instantly countermarched and 
moved against Gwalior on the wish being intimatef^ to the Commanding Officers 
that they should perform this fresh act of good .service for Government, 
Major Orr was at Moth, and marched on Gwalior by way of Jhaiisi on the 7tli 


June. 

Agra was selected as the base of operations, its communication with Gwalior 
Sir Hugh Roeo’s plan of being the shortest and best, although rendered ini- 
oporations. perfect by the passage of a very difficult ford across 

the Chambal. Sir Hugh'Hose decided to invest Gwalior as much as its great extent 
would allow, and then attack its weakest side, the investing troops cutting off the 
escape of the rebels. He hoped that a successful attack outside or inside 
the city would be followed by the capture of the fort, as at Kalpi. In order to 
invest the place from the south, he directed Major Orr with the Hyderabad 
Contingent to move from Jhansi to Punniar, on the road from Gwalior to Stpri. 
Hifl force was too weak to attack Gwalior from that direction, but he was perf-ctly 
placed for cutting off the retreat of the rebels to the south, assisted, as he would 
be, bv other investing corps. 

Jnfoniiation as to viie enemy’s jioaition is the surest guarantee of success, 
but. Bir ltos.Oiod no tJwalior or its environs. 

SViil) grtml trouble b<‘ bad ascertained that the \vctake,at side, .'irid consequently 
I,(if bcMt fill (ii tnclf, v’n:, the etv^t, as it was there girt by high hills. The BUinmits 
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0 t ese liills were difficult of access ; but slopes whicli descended gradually from 
ese summits towards and close to the Lashkar would enable him, after taking 
the heights to drive the enemy down from slope to slope, from the lowest of which 
m could cannonade the Lashkar, and, covered by the fire of artillery, storm the 
mw town, that is the Lashkar ; thus cutting in two the enemy’s wLolelinc, con- 
^sting of the old city, above which is the fort, and the new city or Lashkar. 

us point of attack had the additional advantage that it was almost protected 
Irom the fire of the fort. 

riie General directed Brigadier Smith to move from Sipri to Kotah-Ki-Serai, 
out ^ seven miles to the south-east of Gwalior. He himself with Brigadier 
uart s column, marched against the Morar Cantonments, wdiich w-ere said to 
ccupied in force by the enemy. These Cantonments for the troo 2 )s stationed 
a walior were about five miles from that city, on the river Morar. They had 
y )een partially burnt by the rebels ; and Sindhia’s Government had been at 
much trouble and expense to repair the old buildings and construct others for 
e oi^e which was to be the garrison of Gwalior. Once in possession of (he 
or^ antonments, the General could establish there his hospital, parks, etc. 

ivested of those incumbrances, and leaving a force to protect the Morar 
antonments, and at the same time form part of the investment of Gwalioi and 
pursue when required, the General was free to join Brigadier Smith at Kofah-Ki- 
k erai an attack Gwalior with both forces. To complete the invostmeni wlindq 
^uglily spealdng, was to enclose Gwalior from thv' south-cost and north 8ir 
ugh Rose sent instructious to Colonel Riddell to move with his coluiuii by the 
gra and Gwalior load to the Residency, about ;'cvcn niilea to the north ol 
wa lor. Colonel Riddell, by extending his force from the Residency dowm the 
west si CO Gwalior, invested it from that side. According to the arraiigcmcnis 
mate, a t le columns would be at their posts to enrrv out this plan l>v the I'Jtli 
June. 

On the 14tli June Sir Hugh Rose arrived at Sopaoli, and on the Hume th- lc 
Movements of the British Brigadier Smith was at Mahona, Major Oir near 
General. Antri, Brigadier Showers at Dholpur, and Lhe Sipri 

Force at Punniar.^ On the 15th Brigadier-General R. Napier, C.B., joined j and 
took command of the 2nd Brigade. 

On the 16th June Sir Hugh Ro.se arrived atBahadurpur, four or five milcp ffom 
the Morar Cantonments. It was reported Gmt there wore nmcii .diu ia and m lup- 
toms of disunion at Gwalior. Siiidhia’s troops v/erc desorting in greaf mmibcr i 
from the Lashkar to rejoin the Maharaja, and were colIco ting at Ilingomc. 
They had been ordered to move to Jaora on the old Bombay ’oad aiivl ivtcu cj)i. 
fugitives. On the same day the Sipri Force occupied ilic foit of Kituulgaih, :.‘o 
miles south oi Gwalior, after a skirmiyli in which ihe o i. my w^as dofcaiod niul 
lied to the Lashkar. And on the evening of the 16th tJic j\lah.uaja Sih*ii'iia leit 
Dholpur for Gwalior with Meade’s 1 avalry. 


^ a of tho Forces was ' boatvu at Mahiimjpur oa tfw rfav. 

Jofoated m lb IJ, vud tho remainder ^icro ; f Aft^rvmd^j Lord Nrpicr m 31- 
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AI>PENi)IX I. 

Substance of a Utter from Bis Highness -Maharaja Holkar to the Agent jor Central Indian 

m July 1857. 

It is a matter of deep regret that the detachment of State troops that had under your 
orders been stationed for the protection of the Residency, joining with the British forces, 
adopted a course of direct mutiny, and led on by their unfortunate fate did, on the Ist 
instant, raise a groat disturbance, and having commenced firing guns, killed some innocent 
beings. But thanks to the Almighty that yoiirself coid all British oiBicera were safe and 
escaped the hands of these miscreants doomed to destruction. 

Subsequently the whole Residency was plundered, and the Muhammadans raised the 
standard of religion. A total disorganisation followed ; none of my troops would listen to 
orders, and, quite confused, I had nothing left but to regret. I immediately sent out a 
mission to Mhowasking for aid; but my people could get no admission to the Colonel. 
About the same time the kfliow troops, also mutinying, killed some ofiioers, and having 
burnt some houses marched to Indore where they joined the mutinous, and disaffected 
here. It is impossible to describe the excitement, plunder, and bloodshed that continued 
here for the two following days. I had no troops left to think of fighting with the troops 
of the line fromMhow, who under the excuse of supplies and carriage sent their men in to 
the town and were joined by hundreds of. bad characters to plunder the people. 

Although I sent my people to persuade them, yet the mutineers of the Durbar troops 
that had joined them would not desist from plundering. 

At length a message was sent by the mutineers to send them the heads of the few Euro- 
poaiia and Christian women that had found shelter in my own palace, and that if this were not 
done the plundering would not cease. I replied that the murder of these Christians would 
not bo suffered as long as I live, even if the town were destroyed. The mutineers insisting in 
their demands, I was obliged in the absence of oven a few hundred faithful and trustworthy 
troops, to go to the mutineers, followed by a few personal attendants, and told them that 
they would one day be recompensed for what they had done, and wished them to leave 
Indore. The mutineers had forcibly taken carriage from the town, and with that and some 
that was supplied them in order to have them removed and the town saved. The mutineers 
marched off from Indore towards DewE^e last night, having plundered the Government Trea¬ 
sury and taken as much of the treasure as they could load, and followed by about 600 of the 
real mutineers from Durbar troops and 6 Darbor guns that had joined them. lam now 
quite unprotected and unassisted. How far shall I describe my regret at what has 
taken place. I trust you have hoard of these misfortunes from independent sources. lam 
heartily loyal to the British Government and alive to the thousands of obligations I owe to 
that Government. I am quite ashamed at my inability, but the epidomio of disaffection of 
troops had left nothing in my hands. No doubt at the proper time sufficient punish- 
ment will bo given to the criminals, but the parties really guilty of this odcie have marched 
with the Mhow troojL)3 to save their lives. 

The preservation of the liohour of this State now lies only in your hands. Myself and 
the whole State, save the disloyal troops above alluded to, are quite innocent in the matter, 
and thi^ oircumatancC caff be solemnly witnessed to by the Chrietiona that wore oyt>-wituc83»38 
to the affairs here. I trust to the justice of the British Government in the hope that without 
fnll enquiry into all oircumstanooa you will not give up your usual and long-ohorishod kiud» 
ness in an angry moment. In the disturbed state of my mind 1 have sent Rao Ram Chandtr to 
describe to you all the particulars, audJI havo every hopf> that, having Ufitoned to hin^ 
you wid be pleased at your earliest convenienoo to console mo with a favourable reply. 

• fbf Uttir to odoDtl PUHif on m(*A$ 
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APPENDIX 11. 

List of Europeant and East Indiant murdered at Jhanti, 

Captain Alexander Skene, Superintendent, Mrs. Skene, and two femal# children. 

Browne, wife of Captain Browne, Deputy CommiBsioner of Jalaun, and Mill 
Browne, his sister. ^ 

Captain F. D. Gordon, 10th Madras Infantry, Deputy Commissioner of Jhanii. 
Lieutenant Burgess, Revenue Surveyor, Bundelkhand. 

Lieutenant Turnbull, Assistant Revenue Surveyor. 

Lieutenant Powis, Assistant Surveyor, Irrigation, Mrs. Powis, and one female child. 

Dr. and Mrs. MoEgan, 

Mr. T. Andrews, Principal Sadar Amin, Jhansi, 

Mr. R. Andrews, Deputy Collector and Magistrate, Mrs. Andrews, two male and two 
female children 

Mr. W. Carshore, Collector of Customs, Mrs. Oarshore, and four children. 

Mr. D. C. Wilton, Mrs. Wilton, one child, and two sisters of Mrs. Wilton. 

Mr. D. D. Blyth, Assistant Revenue Surveyor, Mrs. Blyth, and her mother and four 
children. 

Sergeant Millard, Sub* Assistant Revenue Surveyor, Mrs. Millard, and three children. 
Mr. Bennett, Sub-Assistant Revenue Surveyor. 

Mr. J. Young, Sub-Assistant Revenue Surveyor, and Mrs. Young. 

Messrs. G. Young and Palfreyman, Apprentices. 

Mr. Munrow, Sub-Assistant Revenue Surveyor. 

Mr. A. Scott, Head Clerk, Deputy Commissioner’s Office. 

Mr. C. Purcell, Head Clerk, Superintendent’s Office. 

Mr. J. Purcell, Clerk, Deputy Commissioner ’a Office. 

Mr. Mutlow, Clerk, Superintendent’s Office. 

Mr. Mutlow (2nd), unemployed. 

Mr. D. G. Elliot, Clerk, Deputy Commissioner’s Office. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elliot, parents of above. 

Messrs. Flemiping and Crawford. 

Captain Dunlop, 12th Bengal Infantry, commanding at Jhansi. 

Lieutenant Taylor, 12th Bengal Infantry. 

Lieutenant Campbell, commanding Detachment, 14th Irregular Cavalry. 

Quarter Master-Sergeant Newton, Mrs. Newton, and two children. 

Total murdered—Men 30, women 16, children 20. 
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APPENDIX III. 




'Ahslractof the Sialemcnt of Muhammad BaJchsh, son of Shaikh Lutf Alt, Sepoy, 62nd 
Regiment, Bengal Native InfanlYy. 

My regiment and the 74th remained together for 7 months at CaxvTiporo. 
Then wo were sent to Ondh, which, when being completely annexed, my regiment 
came to Jubbulpore, where we remhined until the late troubles. 

We were much vexed and annoyed when we heard that forceh were coming to 
Jubbulpore to disarm us, but Captain Jameson gave us assurances and directed us to keep 
our ^ms with us. This we did fornne and a half months, when one day we were ordered 
to pii^our arms in the Quarter Guard. Some obeyed the orders, W'hile others did not 
part with their arms. We were at the same time told tliat we would hear the sound of 
two guns ; but that there was no cause for alarm. It turned out that the Raja of Gadha 
and his son were blown from the guns. As we had not been previously informed of 
what was to take place and were not ordered to do any service, except our ordinaiy duties, 
this gave cause for alarm. The Subadar-Major of the Madras Regiment the same niglit 
having informed Lai Tribcdi that we were going to bo disarmed that night, about 11 
o’clockthe whole of the regiment deserted Jubbulpore, taking what baggage they could 
carry. We reached Patan and brought with us Captain Maegregor, who wjis arrested 
by Subadar Dayal Singh, to Koni, a place situated at the foot of the hills. It was settled 
that Captain Macgi’egor should be released, but the Raja of Tejgarh sent word lliat, 
as there was another European prisoner with him, Captain Maegregor should also be sf>nt 
to him. Lai Tribedi, our Commandant, went to Tejgaih, and finding no Euroiiejin 
Officer »t that place Captain Macgi-egor w^as not sent to the Chief. In Uio meantimo 
we got information that two companies of our regiment were disarmed at Dnmoh and 
that the Commissioner was moving down with them. It was settled to move to I)anu>h 
and to release them. Accordingly we loft Koni about 4 o’clock, and, travelling tho 
whole night, we reached Katangi, where Captain Maegregor w^as first fired at by a sepoy 
• probably by the order of Lai Tribedi, our Commandant, and then attacked by others 

who came close to him. 

From Katangi we went to Gubra where wo mot the Commiesionor and Imcl a regular 
fight with him for six hours. The regiment then retunicd to tho hills and tho Commis¬ 
sioner went to Katangi whence he proceeded to Jubbulpore. 

Debi Singh Gond, Thakur of Kor, a place near Sagrampur, sent his men to diDerent 
places in the hills and collected all the men of my regiment. For two. days he provided 

US with provisions. . .l i. n r 

We remained with him for 20 or 22 days. In the meantimo W’C got hold of a gun 

from tho house of a blacksmith and put It in order. Bhoro Sukal, the Agi nt of tho 
Shahgarh Chief, came and requested us to go and take service with the Cliief. We follow¬ 
ed him to Shahgarh. Debi Singh Thakur, leaving his village, came with us with his fniiuly, 
and Ls stiU with tho regiment. On our ivaching Damoh tho Panna authorities refused 
to give us supplies. This led to an action in which the Panna forces were de b ated ; 
their guns, four in number, came into our possession. We remained bore for nl>out ten or 
twelve days, then by order of the Shahgarh Chief, who pai.l us for three months, we emuo 
Garhakok and Gained here until yesterday. THo Chief had te.ld us - 

until our services were required by him. Dawa and Pahar Singh din e ted us t 

Behr., which we did, but failing in our attempt wo retmned to Hus I’'";;' ^ 

The Chief sent us word not to go out, but to remain at our pof l. On Uie 

the JOth infitant. being informed that wo were going to be eilta.'ked on the bido o 

72 I. B. 
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ftehli, WG went out to a distance of two Xro«5,but finding no one we came back and Were in¬ 
formed that the British forces had come in from Saugor. The regiment got under arms and 
came out to the intrenchment. The action commenced. All our camp followers and sick men 
went into the fort, where with the latter I remained for 24 hours. Yesterday evening Lai 
Trihedi sent word to the camp followers to come out of the fort. They did so, and were out by 
7 o’clock. The march of the camp followers commenced at 8 p. M, for the hills. The regiment 
' might have followed us. My bearers mistook the road, and left mo where I was found. Tho 
regiment might have passed me. There were about 600 men of my regiment at this place with 
about 200 men newly levied. There were men from no other regiment at this place. The pay 
of the sepoys was raised to 12 rupees. Lai Trihedi, besides his other allowances as aHavildar, 
got Rs. 600 a month and commanded tho whole regiment. Tika Ram served under him. The 
Subadars drew their pay. The intrenchment was constructed at the time when the regiment 
first came in here. The guns were brought from Damoh, and ten men from each company, that 
were formerly instructed, worked tho guns. Dawa always rode upon an elephant and was with 
us in the fort until we came out of i^ Lai Trihedi being a huge man cannot ride. Pahar Singh 
was never seen by me riding. Tw'>men were killed, one by a musket, the other by a cannon 
shot. We remained in our own lines which were constructed when the regiment came in here. 
My hut was near the hospital close to the river. Debi Singh Thakur lived near the temple. 
There were two native doctors with us, Elabi Bakhshand Yad Ali; Hospital stores from Damoh 
were brought in here. We all lived in the lines with guns. Some bullocks were brought from 
Damoh and some were furnished by Debi Singh. Being sick in the hospital I could not see 
our parade ground and the quarter-guard. Only a few of us had our families with us. The 
deserters have gone to tho hills and theyJwilJ ultimately go to Shahgarh. Gunpowder was 
made by the people here. L«al Trihedi might know whether some treasure was brought from 
Damoh. There were about 176 Musalmans in the regiment, out of these about 80 or 90 were 
at Garbakota. 

TheBundelasin the fort might amount to about 1,000 men. The hunniahB supplied us 
with provisions and settled their accounts. Only two men returned from leave, one a naik, 
brother of Lai Trihedi, and the other a sepoy. I being sick could not see who put up tho flags. 

There woe one Baldeo Tiwari among us, but he died of fever when the regiment came in 
here. I cannot explain how bis medal was found on the body of the sepoy whoso head was taken 
off by a cannon shot. There were only about 15 or 20 sowars of the Shahgarh Cliief at this 
station. I never heard that Tikoram wrote to the Slst that the 62nd and 74th were united to 
promote the cause of religion. 

CAMP GARHAKOTA 7 

\%ih Fthruary^ 1868. > 
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APPENDIX IV. 

Malum Field Force, 





Staff, 


♦ Brigadier C. S. Stuart, let Bombay Europeans, Commanding. 
Captain Macdonald, Deputy Assistant Quarter Master General. 
Captain Coley, Brigade-Major. 

Captain Hungerford, Commanding Royal Artillery. 

Major Boiloau, Field Engineer. 

Captain H. 0. Mayne, Intelligence Department. 

Lieutenant Thain, Sub-Assistant Commissary General. 

Surgeon Mackenzie, Staff Surgeon. 


Troops, 

1 14tli Light Dragoons (Ticft Wing), Major Gall. 

No. 4 Light Field Battery, Bombay Artillery, Captain J. D. Woolcombo.t 

2 3rd Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent, Captain S. G. G. Orr. 

8 25th Bombay Infantry, Major G. H. Robertson. 

B Company, Madras Sappers and Miners, Captain Brown. 

^ Four Companies, 86th Regiment, Major Keane. 


The Hyderabad Contingent Fidd Force, 

Major W. A. Orr, let Company Artillery, Commanding. 

Lieutenant F. Samwell, 4th Cavalry, Staff Officer. 

Lieutenant Htjptings Fraser, 4th Cavalry, Staff Officer (sudeeedod Lieutenant Samwell, wounded 
at Rawal). 

Ist Cavalry, Captain H. D Abbott (succeeded by Lieutenant H. Dowkor). 
e 3rd Cavalry, Captain S. G. G. Orr (invalided at Indore; succeeded by Captain H. D. Abbott). 

7 4th Cavalry, Captain W. Murray. 

8 Ist Company, Artillery. 

« 2 nd Company, Artillery. 

6 4th Company, Artillery, Captain J. D. 0. Sinclair. 

9 3rd Infantry (Wing), Captain J. Sinclair (killed at Jhanai). 

10 5th Infantry (Wing), Captain G. Hare. 


• Made 0. B., March 24tli, 1858. Aftorwardi K. 0. B. 
f Brevet'Mftior, March 1868. 

1 Now 14th (Eiug*8) Hosaara. 

2 Broken up in 1903. 

3 Now 125th Napier'a Biflof. 

4 2ud BattolUiu, Kuyal lri«h Elflei, 

6 Now 20tn Doocau Horse. 

6 Broken up in 1908. 

7 Now 80th Lancers (Gordon’s Hont), 

8 DUbBTulcd In 1004. 

9 Now 96th Berar Infantry, 

10 Now 98th lufautry. 
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APPENDIX V. 


BouU of tJie Maltoa Field Force from Almadnagar to Aurangabad and Mhow, 


Date. 

1857. 

Stages. I 

V 

diles. 

Flngs. 

20th June 

Imampur 

12 

3 

21st ,, w. 

Wadalla .x. 

14 

... 

22nd . 

Toka .«• 

14 


23rd „ 

Aurangabad 

20 


12th July . . 

Chauk ... 

11 

... 

13th „ ... 

P atri 910 ... 

13 

- 

14th „ 

Bonegaon 

14 

- 

15th „ •». 

Palilud .=• 

C 


16th „ «. 

Ajanta .» 

12 

«x« 

17th „ 

Samrod a, 

20 

... 

8 

00 

Bodar n» «. 

14 


19th ,* - 

Edalabad «• 

16 

1 

^Oth „ .. 

Anturli » 

13 

- 

2 let . 

Burhanpnr 

13 

- 

22nd 

AsirgarliJ 

2 

- 


Carried over 

- 

- 


Bemarks. 


North banh of Godavery. General Wel¬ 
lesley (Duke of Wellington) encamped 
here during the Mahratta War on 
August 22nd, 1803. 

A station of the Hyderabad Contingent. 
The force halted here to suppress on 
incipient mutiny in the lat Cavalry. 
A small force was detached to Bul- 
daiia duriug this halt. 


Major Follott, 26th Bombay Infantry, 
and many men died hero of ohokora, 

Enoampcd a mile beyond the town. 
Crossed the Tanti by the Hatma ford. 
A company of uwalior Ooutlngont In-* 
fantry disarmed hero* 

Halt. Camp In the Ram Bagb. 
BricadiorC. S. Stuart oeaumed com- 
mand. GwaUor Infantry disarmed 
hero and some tried and otcoutod. 
The fort was taken by a British force 
under Colonel Stevenson in 1803, and 
again by General Doveton in 1819. 
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Date. 

1867. 

Stages. 

Miles. 

Flngs. 

Kemabes. 


Brought forward .. 

•• 

• • 


24th July • • 

Borgaon 

13 



26th ,, • • 

DcBgaon ... 

24 

... 


26th „ •• 

Dhangaon 

13 

•• 


27th „ • • 

Barwai ., 

11 

•• 

Halt. 

30th „ 

Bolwara .. 

11 

•• 


31st „ 

Simrol 

15 

— 

Halt. Colonel H. M. Durand^ Officiating 
Agent to the Govemor-Genei’al in 
Central India, joined here. 

2nd August... 

Mhow ... 

12 

.X. 

Captain Hnngerford’s Bengal Euro¬ 
pean Artillery had held the fort since 
the outbreak of the mutiny. 


Total ... 

308 

4 


J 
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APPENDIX VL 

Casualties in the Camfaign in Malwa. 





Dhor. 

Rawal* 

Mandoiar. 


Corps, * 



ni 


'i 


na 

RsiiARKS. 

'1 


KiUed. 


Killed. 

Killed. 

a> 

1 





1 


1 




14th Light Dragoons 

a a 


• •• 

•va 

« 

1 

10 


No. 4 Light Field Battery 


... 

... 



•• 

1 


Bengal Artillery 


•• 

•r. 

- 

• IW 

•• 

2 


86th Regiment 

•• 




- 

2 

0 


25th Bombay Infantry ... 

•1% 


Mra 



... 

4 


Hyderabad Contingent. 









let Cavalry ... .. 




•. 



.. 

Ho return eau 
be found ol 







1 


the oasneUiet 

3rd CJavalry 

0m 

2 

5 

.r. 

... 

0 

R I Rawfil 
wbioh are said 

4th Cavalry 

• « 

*• 

««• 


... 

.... 

•• 

to have num- 
b 0 r • d 100. 
Only theHy- 

Isl Company, Artillery ., 

2nd Company, Artillery ... 

... 

... 

«. 



.« 


deraba<l Con- 
tlufioat took 
part in the 

- 

1 



.v 


.r. 

acUoQ. 

4th Company, Artillery .. 

mv 

•• 

... 





1 

3rd Infantry 

• m 

.r. 

2 

... 

- 

1 

6 


6th Infantry ... •»* 


... 

., 

.r. 


1 

5 



• 








Total 


3 

7 

•1* 

... 

6 

46 



l^auToZ.—Lieutenant F, Samwoll, Hyderabad Contingent, waa dangerously wounded 
in the abdomen, , 

Mandesar.-^Staff. Lioutenant^PrendergaBt, Madras Engineers, severely wounded 

(afterwards General Sir H. Prendcrgast V.C.). i r t 

14(A Light Dragoons .— Lieutenant W. L. Redmaynq, killed ; Lieutenants J. Leitli, 

JU (Jowan, and 0. Martin, wounded. 

‘2^ih Bombay /«/antry,—Major G. H. Robertson, Lieutenants C. Jameson. J. F. Forbef, 
and D. B. Young, wounded. . ^ v * 

Bombay ArtiUnry. —Captain Christie (who was afterwards killed by a tiger) was dan- 

One ^rgeant, 86th Regiment, and 3 privates, 26tb|Bombay Infantry, died of wonnde. 
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APPENDIX VII. 

Th& Central India Field Foret, 




Major-Oonoral Sir Hugh Rose, K.C.B., Commanding. 

Captain Rose, A.H.C. 

Captain Wood, A.A.G. 

Captain Macdonald, A.Q.M.Q. 

Major Boilcaii, Commanding Royal Engineers. 

Captain Ommaney, Commanding Royal Artillery. 

Lieutenant Haggard, Commissary of Ordnance. 

Lieutenant Lyator, Interpreter. 

Surgeon Arnott. 

Surgeon Vaughan. 

\st Brigade. 

Brigadier C. S. Stuart. 

One S(iuadron, I4th Light Dragoons (now the I4th (King’s) Hussars),,Captain Gall. 
One troop, 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry (now tho 33rd Queen’s Own Light Cavalry^ 

80thRegiment (2nd Royal Irish Rifles), Lieutenant-Colonel Lowtli. 

2 Ist Company, R.E. 

25tli Bombay Infantry (now 125th Napier’s Rifles), Major 0. H. Robertson. 

No. 4 Battery, European Artillery, Captain Woolcombe. 

„ „ „ Captain Ommaney. 

Bombay Sappers and Mincro. 

V 'i 2nd Brigade. 

Brigadier C. Steuart, C.B., 14 th Light Dragoons. 

Head Quarters, 14th Light Dragoons, Major Seiidamoro. 

Head Quarters, 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry, Major Forbes, GB. 

3rd Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent, (’aptain H. D. Abbott (succeeded Captain S. G. 
Orr, invalided from Indore). 

3rd Bombay European Regiment, Lieutenant-Colonel Liddell. 

24tb Bombay lufaiRry (now tho 124th BaUiehLstan Infantry). 

No. 1 Troop, Horse Artillery, Captain LigUtfoot.* 

Field Battery. 

Madras Sappers and Miners. 

Siege train. 

' ♦Took command after Lioatonant-Colonel S. Turnbull was killed at Jhansi. 




n t. B. 
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APPENDIX VIII. 

Rotitc from Aurangabad to Hoshangahad and Schore of the Force under Brigadier C. Stewrt, 


Date. 

1857. 

Stage, 

Miles. 

Flnga. 

J-iEMAHKa. 

lat November 

Sangvi 

... 

8 

2 


2nd 

ff 


Pulmari 

M. 

10 

6 

Halt. General Wellesley (Duke of Wel¬ 
lington) encamped here with hia 
army during the Mahratta War in 
October, 1803, 

4th 

» 


Nygaon ... 

- 

10 

2 


5th 

99 

•*< 

Pahlud ... 

... 

18 

•a* 

General Wellesley encamped hero in 
1803. 

Cth 

99 

• 

Ajanta 


13 

•- 

General Wellesley on earn pod hero on 
October 80th, 1803, after tlio battle 
of Assaye. 

7th 

99 

- 

Fardapiir 

... 

4 

6 

Road down the pass. 

8th 

99 

... 

Satnrod 


15 

4 


9th 

99 

... 

Bodar ... 


14 

2i 


JOth 

nth 

99 

99 

- 

Edalabad 

Anturli ... 

... 

14 

13 

1 

••• 

Tlio Hyderabad Contingent Field Fore© 
was oucampcKl here for some time. 

12th 

99 

... 

Burhanpur 

... 

14 

. u 

Ford over the TapU River, 

13 th 

99 

•r* 

Asirgorh ... 

•• 

10 

M. 

Halt. 

15th 

99 

... 

Rustam pur 

- 

19 

4 

Halt. 

21st 

99 

... 

Khandwa... 


12 


# 

22nd 

99 


Keirgaon ' 

... 

18 

... 


23rd 

99 


Ghisur 

- 

14 



24th 

99 


Chepabara 

m* 

10 

6 


25 th 

h 

•** 

Hardft 

«rt 

21 

4 


25th 

99 


Dattia 

... 

16 

5 


27 th 

99 


Seoni 

«• 

9 

7 





Carried oyor 

... 

•• 
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Pate. 

1857. 

Stage. ^ 

Miles. 

Flngs. 

Remarks. 


Broiiglit fonvard 

Doloria 


— 


28th November 

HoBhangabad 

10 


Halt. 

29th „ . • 

Nazzargaiij 

3 

1 

Cros.Hing the Narbada on 7th and 

8tb December 

Pipraiii .. 

11 

2 

8th. boats available, and camels 

and horse-s crossed at Ghundri Ghaut, 
5 miles above Hoshangabad. 

Halt. Crossed a track over the ghaut. 

0th 

12th „ .. 

Bifl^nkhera 

9 

2 

Carls did not arrive until midnight 
of 2nd day. 

13th „ . • 

Dipu 

7 

1 


14th „ .• 

Bhopal .. 

15 

2 

Halt. ' 

lOtb „ • 

Panda 

13 

1 


■17th , „ .. 

Sehore .. 

8 

5 



Total .. 

377 

7 




















APPEND [X IX 




Houtt from Sehore to Jhansi 0 / Head Qxiarters and 2nd Brigade^ Central Jndk Fi^d Torctt 
under command'ol A!ajor-General 8ir Hugh lioscy K.C.B. 


Pate. 

1858. 

Stage. ' 

Miles. 

Flngs. 

Remauks. 

16til January 

Kajuria .. 

11 

.. 

# 

17th „ .. 

Bhopal 

10 

C 

• 

18th „ .. 

Balampur 

13 

4 


19th „ .. 

Gulgaon 

12 

1 


20th „ . . 

Bliilsa 

9 

6 


21at „ .. 

Karri 

10 

G 


22nd M •• 

G aria pur .. 

12 

6 


23rd „ .. 

Bagrod .. 

9 

0 


24th „ .. 

Rahatgarh 

12 

1 

Country covered with jungle. Halt 
for siege of fort. 

^nd February 

Sohura 

13 

... 


3rd »> 

Saugor ,. 

11 

0 

Halt, 

9tU »> .. 

Sanoda . 

10 

.. 

Halted 2 hours at Shahpur. 

10th „ .. 

Garhahola 

18 


Halt for siege of fort. Encamped at 
Bui>ari, 2 miles wo«t. 

14th „ .. 

Magronc .. 

10 


15th „ .. 

Saugor .. 

18 

• • 

Halt 

27th „ .. 

Ranipiura 

8 



28th „ ... 

Bandri 

9 

... 


Ist March ... 

Raj was ... ' • • 

9 


PasBcd the villages of Oiauki snd 
Jigni. Encamped close to the Wal- 
thone road, llalt. 

3rd „ 

Papna 

18 


Battle of Mftdanpur Pos^ 

5th „ ... 

Maraurt 

7 


Halt and fort 

9th „ 

Kiirahari ... •- 

14 




Carried over •• 


- 

. 
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Date. 


1868. 


10th March . 

12th 

13th „ 

14 th „ 

17th „ 

20th „ 




Stage. 

Miles. 

Flngs. 

Remarks. 

Brought foward 

... 

• • 


Ban pur . . 

15 

4 

Fort and residence of the Banpnr 




Raja. Halt. 

Bclori 

12 

•• 


Jamal pur 

13 

- 


Tal Bahat 

11 

•• 

Halt. 

Sirasgoou 

7 


Left bank of Betwa Riv’cr. Halt. 

Sifiira .. .. 

•c* 

18 

•• 

f 

Total .. 

324 

5 

















APPENDIX X. 


Ro'itt of the \8t Brigade^ Central India Field Force, from Mhow to Jhansi, under command of 
Major-General Sir Hugh Bose, K,C.B. 


Pato. 

1858. 

1 

{Stage. 

Miles 

Flngs, 

Remarks. 

6th February 

Indore Residency w. 

13 

2i 

Halt. Crossed 4 largo nullahs and 
Katki river, bridged. Kneamping 
ground on the Agra road. 

8th „ 

Dakachia... 

12 

7 

The Royal Artillery returned to Mhow 
to receive 4 guns, under Captain 
Omaianey. 

9th „ ... 

Dewaa «. ... 

10 

1 

Halt. A inodorato sized town, the 
residence of a Raje 

lUh „ .. 

Tonk 

11 

3 

12th „ 

Maksi 

10 

2i 


13th „ .. 

Tintori 

C 

H 


14th „ .. 

Sunera 

14 

6 

Halt. 

10 th „ - 

Sorangpur 

10 

- 

Halt to enable the Royal Artillery 
to rejoin the Brigade. 

19th „ « 

Udonkhera m. 

12 

... 

20tli liA 

Pamli * ... 

10 

6 


2lBt If r*. 

Biaora ^— 

14 

4i 

Halt. 

2Srd ,, ... 

Amorgarh 

12 

71 


24th „ ^ 

Barsacl ... 

10 


Hilly and jungle country began. 

dot'll If M. 

p.aghogarh 

12 

2t 


2J5th I, 

Goona •*. 

10 

4 

Halt for instructions from Sir Hugh 
Rose. Received orders to prooeod 
to Isagarh. 

Iflt March 

Pinighati — 

* 

12 

31 

Orders received to change the route to 
Chauderi. 

2nd „ 

Shadaura 

0 

2 


3rd „ » 

Paebat M» ^ 

Carried over »- 

0 

m 

. 

The siege train and escort, which bad 
boon one DJaroh behind, joined the 
Force, 


% 
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Date. 

1868. 

Stage. 

Miles. 

Flngs. 

Remaeks. 


Brought forwad .. 


.. 


4th March .. 

Anirod 

9 

•• 

Difficulty in crossing ford from Amrod 
across nala. 

6tli „ 

Kurwassa 

11 

1 


Cth „ 

Fatiabad 

7 

0 


7th „ 

■y*" 

Ramnagar 

2 

■' 

Camp moved to this Bmall village for 
the siege* of Chanderi, which was be¬ 
sieged and taken by assault on tho 
17ih March. 

19th „ .. 

?fS*ani)ura . i 

3 


11 miles north-east of Chanderi on tho 
Jhansi road. Halt for rej’acking 
siege train stores and demolition of 
fort. Orders received to send left 
Wing, 14th Light Dragoons, in ad¬ 
vance to Jliansi. 

2l8t „ 

Left bank of Or River 

9 

4 

110 yards broad. 

22ud „ .. 

Akroni 

14 

3i 


23rd „ 

Left bonk of Budan 
River. 

9 

li 

16 yards broad. 

24th „ .. 

Nagda 

10 

4 


25th „ ... 

Jhansi 

19 

4i 

Made a forced march, leaving the siege 
train and escort to do the dis¬ 
tance in two marches. Joined the 
Head Quarters and encamped in an 
open plain near tho 2iid Bidgade. • 


Total .. 

308 

r 
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APPENDIX XL 

Boute of the tsl Btigadty Central India Field Forcty ffom Jhan to Kal^i'h nnder command of 

Major-General Sir Hugh Hose, R.C.B. 


Date* 

1868 

Stage. 

Miles. 

Flngs. 

Hem ARKS. 

26th April 

Baragaon 

9 


Head Quarters and 1st Brigade 
marched £n f'ou<e to Kalpi. Halt. 

28th „ 

Chirgaon .. 

12 

•• 

Country flat and cultivated. 

29th „ 

Simri 

1 

•• 


30th „ 

Moth 

9 

• • 


Ist May 

Punch 

9 


Halt to await arrival of 2nd Brigade, 

6th „ ~ 

Lohori 

10 

.. 

Diverged from high road to Kalpi. 

« 

*?th ft 

Knnch 

11 


Battle of Kiinch. Halt. 

9th ft • • 

Hardoi 

9 

- 


10th „ 

Orai a. 

9 

•• 


nth . 

Sandi ... ... 

8 



13th „ .. 

16th „ .. 

23jt(l ft ••• 

Itaura 

GolauU ... ... 

Kalpi 

Total .. 

9 

12 

4 

118 

4 

4 

Halt to enable 2nd Brigade to join. 

On southern bank of the Jumna. A 
small village 4 J miles east of Kalpi. 
Engaged in operations until 23rd 
May. 

Halt. A modoral© sizi'd town. I'ho 
road lies through ravines. 


n I, B. 
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Casualties in the Campaign in Centred India, 






Babodu. 

Gabhakota. 

Madanpitb 

Chanderi. 
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kalpl 
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31-1-1858. 
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River. 
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Officers Killed and Wounded, 

Mahatgarh . —Subadar Bahadur Singh, 24th Bombay Infantry, wounded. 

Barodia. — Captain Neville, R. E., Jemadar Ahmad Husain Khan, 3rd Cavalry, Hyderabad 
Contingent, killed. 

Captains J. Macdonald and E. Campbell and Lieutenant H. H. Lyster, Staff, Lieutenant R. 
Pitman, 1st Troop Horse Artillery ; Lieutenant R. Westmacott, 1st Cavalry, Hyderabad Contin¬ 
gent ; Jemadar Ghulam Husain Khan, wounded. 

Chanderi .—Lieutenant Moresby, R. A., killed. 

Captain Keatinge, Political Agent; Lieutenants Lewis and Cochrane, 86th, wounded. 

Be/lxva River .—Lieutenant-Colonel S. Turnbull, 1st Troop Horse Artillery ; Captain J. G. 
Lightfoot, 2nd Company, Reserve Artillery ; Lieutenant H. Clark, Ressaidar Sikandar Ali 
Beg, 3rd Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent; Jemadar Sayyid Nur Ali, 4th Cavalry, Hyderabad 
Contingent, wounded. 

Jimnsi. —LieutenanLColonel S. Turnbull, mortally wounded. 

Lieutenants W. G. D. Lick, Bombay Sap^>ers and l^Iiners, and Meiklejolm ; Captain Sinclair, 
3rd Infantry, Hyderabad Contingent; Lieutenant Park, 24th Bombay Infantry; Surgeon Stock, 
killed. 

Assistant Surgeon J. Cruickshnnk, R. E.; Lieutenant G. Simpson, 4-2nd Artillery ; Captain 
0. Darby, Lieutenants J. G. Dartnell, AV.R. M. Holroyd, R. F. Lewis ; Ensigns S. W. Sewell and 
G. Fowler, BGth Regiment ; Captain Sandwith and Assistant Surgeon ^liller, 3rd Europeans ; 
Lieutenant F. R. Fox and Jemadar Ali Khan, Madras Sapt^ers and Miners; 2nd-Lieutenant 
J. Bonus, Bombay Sappers and Miners ; Subadar Samaji Abaji. 24th Bombay Infantry ; Lieute¬ 
nant J. J. Fenwick, Subadar Kishen Singh. Jemadar Raghoji Powar, 25th Bombay Infantry ; 
Captain H D. Abbott, Lieutenant H. C. Dowker, and Jemadar Muhammad Din KhaJi, 1st 
Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent; Captain W.Murray. Jemadars Hanuman Singh, and Sayyid 
Nur 4li, 4th Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent, Sergeant Major Dixon, Subadar Husain 
Bakhsh, Jemadar Ganga Singh, .Ith Infantry, Hydciabad Contingent, wounded. 

Xu/jarl—Lieu ten ante Armstrong and W. A. Donne, and Ensign W. H- Newport, 3rd 
Europeans ; IJeutenant W. Rose, 2oth Bombay Infantry, w'oundod. 

Kunck. —Ressaidar Safdar Ali Beg, 3rd Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent, killed. 

Captain W.MacMahon, I4thLight Dragoons ; LieutenantBaigric,D. A. Q. M. G.; Risaldar 
Zulfikar Ali Beg, 3rd Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent; Jemadar Chobi Singh, 2nd Company, 
Artillery, Hyderabad Contingent, woimded. 

-Lieutenant Baigrie, D. A. Q. M. G., killed. 

Sir H. Hose, bolonel Wetherall, Chief of the Staff, Captains Cockhurn and Lyster. 
A. D. C. ; Subadar Bhairu Singh, 3rd Infantry, Hyderabad Contingent, wounded. 

Bilaynn .— Licnitenant Westmacott, 4th Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent; Subadar Shaikh 

Ahmad i\li, 3rd Infabtry, Hyderabad Contingent, wounded. 
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APPENDIX XIII. 




Jioufe of the iet migade, Central India Field Force, from Kalpi to Owdlior, under command of 
Major-General Sir Hugh Rose, K.C,B. 


Date. 

1858 . 

Stage. 

Miles. 

Flngs. 

Kemabks. 

2nd Juno 

- 

Sarsela 

- 

- 

7 

- 

Ifit Brigade marched' en route to 
Gwalior; country flat. 

8rd 

ft 

••• 

Ataria 

- 

- 

10 


Water brackish; road partly through 
ravines. 

4th 

•> 


Jalaun 

- 

- 

12 



5th 


•a* 

Bangra 


... 

9 

mwb 


6th 

f» 


Mohana 

mm 

- 

9 


Left bank of Pahuj River. 

7th 

f» 


Jetpura 


- 

11 


Water very brackish. 

8th 

f» 

- 

Indurkhi 

- 

— 

7 

- 

Small village with strong mud fort on 
right bank of Sind River. Encamp¬ 
ed on left bank of river. Halt. 

11th 

tt 


Amoin 

- 

- 

11 



12th 

ft 


Dagaon 

- 

- 

13 

- 

Water Boarco, but abundant, l\ mile* 
south at Bilauni. 

14th 

f« 


SupaoU 


mm 

iO 


Halt. 

Idth 

ti 


Morar Cantonment» 

10 

mm 

Cantonments on right bank of river 
Morar and 5 miles from the Loshkar 
country begins to get hilly. 






ToW 

109 

-■ 
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APPENDIX XIV. 

Casttaltibs in the Gwalior Campaion. 


In the Operations before Qwcdior. 



Killed. 

Wounded. 

Eemabks. 

8tli Hussars 

14th Light Dragoons 

8 

8 

4 

Lieutenant J. Reilly died of stin- 
Btroke; Lieutenant R. Jenkins 
and Assistant Surgeon Sherlock 
wounded. One man mortallf 
wounded. 

Ist Bombay Light Cavaby ... 

1 

6 

Comet W. Mills killed. Chptain 
W. Anderson wounded. 

3rd Cavalry Hyderabad Con¬ 
tingent. » 

o 

3 


3rd Troop, Horse Artillery ... 


4 


4th Company, 2nd Battalion, 
Artillery. 

1 

2 

One mortally wounded. 

7 let Highland Light Infantry., 

0 

7 > 

Lieutenant Wyndbam Neaveu 

killed. 

05 th- Bogimont 

1 

10 

f 

Lleutt^nont-Colonel J. A. R. Raines, 
Lieutenants J. W. Crealook and 
J. M. Se.Kton wounded. Oq® man 
mortally wounded. 

Artillery — 

1 

2 

One man mortally wounded. 

loth Bombay Infantry 


3 


25th Bombay Infantry 

2 

7 

Lioutepant W. Rose killed. 

Total « 

22 

62 





72 t B. 
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— 

KiUed. 

Wounded, 

14th Light Dragoons - 

•n 

1 

Ist Troop, Horse Artillery - 

2 


Srd Troop, Horse Artillery • 

1 

- 

3rd Cavalry, Hyderabad Con¬ 
tingent. 

1 

3 

Meade *8 Horse 


4 

i.4 



Tfotal .» 

4 

8 


If* 
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APPENDIX XV. 

Saugor Field Diviiion, 

Major-General G. C. Whitlock, Commanding. 

Lieutenant Homan, 60tli Madras Infantry, A. T). CL 
Major R. Hamilton, A. A. G. 

Captain Lawder, A. Q. M. G. 

Major Ludlow, Field Engineer. 

Major Barrow, Commissary of Ordnance. 

Surgeon Davidson, Superintending Surgeon. 

Cavalry Brigade, 

j Maj.or T. Oakes, Commanding. 

Lieutenant Roe, 12th Lancers, Brigade-Major. 

Left Wing, 12th Lancers, Captain Prior. 

Squadron, 2nd Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent, Captain A. W- Macintiro* 

Artillery, 

Brigadier W. H. Miller, Commanding. 

A Troop, European Horse Artillery, Major Mem. 

F. Troop, Native Horse Artillery, Major Brice. 

Detachment, Royal Artillery, Captain Palmer. 

Detachment, Madras Foot Artillery, Major Lavie. 

No. 1 Horse Battery, Lieutenant Pope. 

Engineers, 

Detachment, Madras Sappers and Miners. 

\8t Infantry Brigade. 

Brigadier Carpenter, Commanding. 

Major Hodson, Brigade-Major. 

♦ 3rd Madras Europeans, Colonel E. v\pthorp. 

Ist Matlras Infantry. 

Detachment, 50th Madras Infantry. 

2nd Brigade. 

Brigadier J. MaoDuff. 

Major Dorehill, Brigade-Major, 

Dr. Barclay, Senior Surgeon, Cavalry. 

Major W. Davis, Commanding. 

8th Irregular Cavalry, Mir Hussain Ali. 

Metge^s Sikh Horse, Lieutenant Dick, 

Jhansi Mounted Police, Lieutenant Sawors 

No. 6 Battery, Royal Artillery, Captain F. Omraanoy. 

Detachment, H. M.^s 43rd Regiment, Lieut.-Colonel Primrose. 

Jhansi Foot Police. 

• JNow Sad B*tUIioa, Royal lonlikilUng 


I 2 
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APPENDIX XVI. 

Route of the Nasirahad Brigade, Rajputana Field Force, ‘under the command of Brigadier 
R. Ilonner, C. B-, from ISth December, 1858, to let March, 1859. 


Date. 

1858. 

* 

Stages. , 

Miles. 

Flngs. 

Eemares. 


From Nosirabad. 




18tli Docomber 

Kumaria 

8 

6 


loth „ 

Binai 

10 

4 

' 

20th „ 

Agucha .« ■ 

16 

2 


2l3t 

Chota Lamba 18-P 




"Arrived 9*20 a. M. 




31 

7 



Sanganir .. 13-0^ 




Arrived 9-45 p.m. 

24th 

Hamirgarh 

14 

6 


25tU „ 

Chittor 

21 

.. 


31&t ,, 

Bassi 

14 

i 

t 

1859. 





tst January 

Barandi .. 

10 

7 


2ad „ 

Mandalgarh 

10 



5th „ 

Bhamni ... 

13 



Cth „ 

Johagpur 

13 

n 


7 th „ 

Knehawara 

13 



8th „ 

Duni .»♦ 

15 

3i 

€ » 

9th 

Nagar 

14 



10 th „ 

Karwar ... 

25 

2 


11th „ 

Uniara .j* 

14 

7 


12th 

Burwar^k ... 

13 

3i 


3th „ 

Isards — 12-1 il 

1 



r Arrived 8-30 a.m. 




28 

3i 



Jallai - I 6 -I 2 J 

1 



^Arrived 6-30 f.m. 

14th f, 

Daituli 

1 

18 

4 



Carried 0 % cr 

1 - 

- 
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Date. 

1869. 

Stage. 

Miles. 

Flngs. 



Brought forward .. 

N 

... 


16th January 

Lalsot 

•. 

12 

4 

IGtb 

tt 

Manpura.. 

18 -n 






!► 

25 




Diusa 

6.7j 



I9th 

rt 

Sankotra .. 

.. 

19 

6 

20th 

ff 

Gatwara . 

.. 

18 

1 

2l8t 

99 

Raipura .. 

.. 

20 

2 

22nd 

99 

Dhui 

... 

11 

1 

23rd 

99 

Ringaa ., 


20 

7 

24 th 

99 

Astia 

.. 

10 

.. 

25th 

99 

Kiflhengarh 

•• 

11 

6 

27th 

99 

Sambar .. 

... 

19 

2 

28th 

99 

Harmara .. 

•• 

24 

2 

29th 

99 

Ajmere .. 

•• 

26 

5 

3lBt 

99 

Govindgarh 

.i. 

23 

6i 

Ist February 

Barra Padu 

•• 

14 

n 

2nd 

99 

Chandaran 


24 

1 

3rd 

99 

Toaina 


22 


4th 

99 

Kattoli .. 


17 


6tb 

99 

DuguU 

... 

11 

6 

7tb 

99 

Surpalia .. 

11-61 


f 



Dai 

11-3J 

26 

• 1 

8tb 

H 

Garerha .• 

16-41 





Alai 

15.6j 

82 

^ 1 

9tb 

1 

BaBwani 

16-41 




( 

Glowar 

13.1J 

29 

6 - 





-—_ 




Carried ovor 

•• 

- 



Bemabks. 


r Arrived 8-46 a.m. ; left 11-30 A.M. 
^Arrived 2-16 p.m. 


Kf 


TArrived 9-16 a.m. ; left 11-46 a.m. 

Arrived 5-30 p.m.,3 wells 200 feet ( 
great difficulty in obtaining wa 

Arrived 7-40 a.m. ; loft 10 a.m. 

Arrived 3-20 p.m. 
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APPENDIX XVII. 

Siaimmi of Taniia Topi taJcenat Gamp Muslairi, ^2)^7,1869, in prescnceof Major 

Meade, Commanding Field Force. 

My name is Tantia Topi; my father’s name is Pandurang, inhabitant of Jola-PargAna, 
Patoda Zilla, Nagar. T am a resident of Bithur. I am about forty-five years of age, in the 
service of ITana Sahib, in the grade of companion or aide-de-camp. 

In the month of May, 1867, the Collector of Cawnpore sent a note to the Nana Sahib at 
Bithur, asking him to forward his wife and children to England. The Nana consented to do 
so, and four days later the Collector wrote to him to bring his troops in from Bithur. I went 
with the Nana and about one hundred sepoys and three hundred matchlockmen and two guns 
to the Collector’s house at Cawnpore. The Collector was then in the intronohmcnt and not in 
his house. He sent us word to remain, and wo stopped for the night at his house. The Col¬ 
lector came in the morning and told the Nana to occupy his own house wh ich was in Cawnpore. 
We remained there four days, and the gentleman said it was fortunate we had come to his 
aid, as tho sopoys wore disobedient, and that ho would apply to tho General on our behalf. 
The General wrote to Agra, whence word came that arrangements would be made for the pay 
of our men. Two days afterwards the three regiments of infantry and the 2nd Light Cavalry 
surrounded us and imprisoned tho Nana and myself in tho Trea'^ury, and plundctod tho 
magazine and Treasury of everything they contained, leaving nothing in either. Tho Scpo 3 ’a 
made over two lakhs and eleven thousand rupees to the Nana, keeping thoir own scntrica 
over it. The Nana was also under charge of those sentries and tho Sepoys who wore with us 
joined the rebels. After this tho whole army marched from that jdaco, and tho rebels took the 
iTana Sahib and myself and nil our attendants with them, and Paid, “ Como to De)hi,” TTav* 
ing gone six miles from Cawnpore, tho Nana Sahib said tliatas tho day was far spent, it 
was better Co halt, and march next day. They agreed and lialted. In the morning the 
whole army told the Nana to go with them towards Delhi. HeiefuHod, and they then said 
“ Come with us to Cawnpore, and fight there.** The Nana objected to (his, but they would 
not listen tohim, and so, taking him as a prisoner, they inarched towards Cawnpore. and 
began to fight there. The fighting continued for twenty-four and on the twenty-fourth 

day the General raised the’flag of peace, and tho fighting’ceased. The Nana pot a female 
who had been captured before to write a note to General Wheeler, that the Sepoys would not 
obey hi3 orders, and that if he wished h© would get boai-i and convey him and tho.c wiih 
him in the intronchmeut as far as Allahabad. An answer came from tho Gcmeral that ho ap¬ 
proved of this arrangement, and the aamo evening the Qoneral sent Iho Nana snmethiug ovor 
one lakh of rupees, and authorised him to keep the amount. The following day I wont and 
got ready forty boats, and having caused all the gentlemen, ladies, and children to get into 
the boats, I started them off lo Allahabad. In tho meantime tho whole army, artillery 
included, having got ready, ai*rived at tlio river GangcH. The Bopov’s jumped into tho 
water and commenced a massacre of all the men, womon, and children, and set the boats ou 
fire. They destroyed thirty-nine boat^i. One, howovt 5 r, oscapod os f.ir as Kola Kankar, bub 
was there caught and brought back to Cawnpore, and all on board ot it destroyed. Four 
days aftCT this tho Nana said he was going to Bithur to keep the aunivi rsary of his 
mother’s death ; the Scpoy5 allowed him to go, some of them accompanying him. Hirvbig 
kept tlie annivorsar\% they brought him back to Cawnpore. and rook for lheir pay tho 
iuoney fcbev bad first mad© over to tho Nana’s ohargo. and m.-rdt' arraugoi.H:nl‘> to fight 
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L«n*tHManFatehpiu'. where they heard some Eoropeans had arrived from Allahabad. 
“^Tw^told the NaL to aooompany thorn. The Nana ref used. TheNana andl remained 
atCawnpore andaent JawalaPersad, theNana’e Agent, with them to Fatehpur. Being 
dlfeS there they retreated to Cawnporo and the European force pressed them the whole 
v t clwnpore ^hen there was a battle for about two hours, and the rebel army was 
and ran away from Cawnpore. Eiider these circumstances the Nana and 
tS to Bithur,’arriving there at midnight, and the rebel army followed us. Next morning 
life Nanf taking some money with him. went to Fatehpur. The rebel army followed and 
Wed the place. The Nana. Bala Sahib, Rao Sahib, and I. with all our wives, crossed 
ranees in boats, and arrived at Fatehpur in the Lucknow territory, and put up with 
the Chaudri Bhopal Singh. Some days passed, when the 42nd Native Infantry^arrived 
at Sheorajpur, and wrote to the Nana to send them some one to take them to him. 

I went and told them that the Nana had sent for them. In the meantime the English 
V. «d arrived and the 42nd went to Bithur and fought there. I accompanied them, and 
r w been defeated we fted. cr/sisod the Ganges, and come to the Nona. Some days later 
f rleXed orders from the Nani^d go to Gwalior and bring back %bt the EugliBh such of 
1 reoeiv Twent to Moror, and brought back the Contingent to 

the Contingcn^^s we^ Bent his brother, the Bala Sahib, to Kalpi, and according to his order 

?;’’;twith the 

Kalpi. At Cownpore c ^ Sheorajpur, and, having been de- 

was defeated, ^ ,,Uh us. 1 and the Bala Sahib and the Rao Sahib, who 

feated. we ran away, g Cawnpore, crossed the Ganges at Nana Mau-ki-Ghat. Wo re- 

had been sent by i got orders from the Rao Sahib to go and take charge of 

mained at Khcro Kalpi, in obedience to which I went there. After my 

the small force an » , N^^na to go and attack Charkhari, and that the 

arrival at Kalpi 1 re ^ accordingly went to Charkhari with 900 sepoys, 200 

Rao Sahib would m so ^ v began. Four days afterwards the Rao Sahib came to 
covah-y, and 4 f„,. eleven days, and took it. I took 24 guns and three lakhs 

Kalpi. I fought at a Hajosof Banpur and ShahgarU and Divan Deshpat and Daii- 

ot rupees from the ap^ Kharwala. and a great gathering of people joined me there at 
let Singh, the uo K^^i of .Thansi to the effect that she was waging war 

this time. Irocciv a hogging me to come to her aid. I reported this to the Rao Sahib 
with the F.uropf nns, (,o Jolpur and gavo mo permission to goto the assistance of the 

at Kalpi. u Jhansi ami lialtod at Barwa Sagar. There Raja Man Singh 

Rani. ■' ■ _ next day about a mile from Jhansi our army had a light with the 

came and )oino-l ’''o. 0 . 2 ,oQO men and 28 guns. In this battle we were 

English At ^ ^ ^ y, thesame 

defeated. * ^ Kunoli, with 200 sepoys. The Rani arrived at Kalpi the same 

place by way o la ^ gho might go and 

oveuing (US ’“y^ ; i„g the RaoSaliib ordered a parade of all the troops, and told me 

fight, rhofol '■ ^ Accordingly I accompanied her with an army, and 

to aooompnny VVe were again defeated, and I fled to 

there was a a^ i ,,t four miles from .Taiaun, whore my people wore. The Rao had a 
CliirW, which is am defeated, and ho and his whole army arrived at 

battle afterwards at 1 Owalior. Wo had one day’s fight with 

Gopalpnr; wo all ' afterwards all Sindhia’e army joined the 

Maharaja Sindhia anc ^ ^ thg q^^Uor treasury through Amarohand Batia, 

Rao Sahib, and ha-g 

pay wtv 9 difitributed to the army. Bam Rao Qovind 
Mk’ <ro'V»iMrpr. anny arrived at Owalior from Kalpi, and a 

^ Fij/htln^ acrain took plaoo and coiitmued for four or fivo 
tor.m also ‘ jjjgn.si was killed. Ram RaoGovind had her corpse burnt 

d.ys.auri..8wUmb tbe _ We rerched Jaora-AUpur. and 

and we were aH cloieaiv. 
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remained there during the night. .Koxt morning wo were attacked, and fought for an hour 
and a half. Wo fired five shots, the English army fired four -shots, and we then ran off, leaving 
all our guns. We crossed the Giambal and reached Tonk. The Nawab ofTonk 
fought with us, and wo took four guns from him. With these guns we proceeded to Bhil- 
wara by way of Madhopur and Indargarh. We wore there attacked by the English force, 
and I Hod during tho night, accompanied by my army and guns. At that time I had 
8,000 or 9,000 men and 4 guns. We halted a night at Kotra, four miles from Nathdwara. 
Next morning we marched towards Patau, and, after proceeding about a mile, the 
English army arrived. Wo loft our guns’ and fled, reaching Patan as fugitives. Tho 
Nawab of Banda, who had corner with ua from K.alpi, and tho Nawab of Kumona, 
who had joined us at Indurkhi, wore both with us. On our arrival at Patan we 
conquered the Raja, got possession of his guns and magazines, and surrounded the palace. 
Next day I told the Raja to give me some money to pay the expenses of my army. 
Ho said he could give mo only five lakhs of rupees. 1 roturuod and told the Rao 
Sahib this. Next day tho Rao Sahib sent for the Raja and demanded 25 lakhs. 
Tho Raja declared that ho could not give more than five lakhs ; but after some 
discussion it was settled that he should pay fifteen. Tho Raja said ho would go to 
his palace and send this sum. Ho went accordingly, and scut two and a quarter lakhs in 
cash, and promised that the rest should follow. By next day he had paid up five lakhs. 

Imam Ali, Woordie-Major, 5tli Irregular Cavalry, ill-treated the Raja, who fled during 
tho night. We remained there five days, and issued three mouths’ pay to our troops at tho 
monthly rate of thirty rupees to each sowar and twelve rupees to each foot soldier. Wo 
thou marched for Sironj, taking oightcou guns with u.s. On reaching Rajgarh tho English 
army came up and attacked us. Wo loft our guns and Hod, reacliing Sironj by way of Nija 
Kila. We baited at Sironj eight days, and proccodod thence to Isagoih. On arrival wo de¬ 
manded supplies, but tho people wood not give them. We, therefore, attacked nnd plundered 
the place. We halted the following day, and tho Rao Sahib told mo to go to Chandcri 
while ho went roAuid by Talbahat. I accordingly went to Chauderi and the Rao Sahib to 
Lalitpur. On reaching Ohanderi, four shots wore first fired on us from tho fort, which we 
attacked and fought with Sindhia’s Agent. After throe days wo maiolioJ from Cliandori 
towards Mangi >pU, taking eleven guns, seven of which wo got from Isogarh and four from 
Sironj. On our march to Mangraoli wo met tho English army. Shots were fired for a abort 
time, when wo left all our guns and fled, 

I reached Jokhlauu, and next day went to Sultanpur, where tho Rao Sahib also arrived. 
After three days tho English force arrived, and tho Kao Sahib took his army to Jakhlaun, 
and some firing took pUico thuro. I wa^ not prosont in this light. The Hao Sahib returned 
to Lalitpur, and the following day proceeded to Kajuria and halted there. Next day the 
English army carao up just as we were going to march, and an action began which lab tod an 
hour and a half. Wo then left all our guns and lied, and reached Talbahat. Wo halted 
there, and the following day wont to Jakhlaun, and then to Etawah, 12 miles distant, whore 
wo stopped. We there heard that the EugUsh army was coming to surround us, and 
marohed at night. The English force came up in the morning, and our army became 
flepara^e^ I aocompeniod tho Rao Sahib, and wo proceeded vi4 Rajgarh, and crossed tho 
Narbada and got to Khargon. The troops with ua biirncJ tho Govornmoiit ilmna (station) 
and bungalow at Kandula. This wrh about four months ago. At Khnrton ihtro wcic 
Bomeof Holkar^fi troopB—one huudnxl and forty troopers, a company of jubmUy. und 
two guns. Tho«e we forced to join us aud took with us the followiug clny when wc 
inarohod towards Gujrat, crossing the high road where tho tedograpit 'Virr rna. Tho Sepoys 
broke CE^u’o and plundered seven onriu which were on ilio rond proceeding with Govotn- 
mont property towards Gwalior, and seized tho chapranis and chunkUara who worn with tho 
(iarte and took thorn with them. Somoof tho Chaukidav.s were hniig(‘d by theu!. Wo there 
left the liigfi road and proceeded westward. Next day wo were surprised by tho Engliah 
^ . M2 
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force and leaving our two guns wo fled and reached the Narbada. An officer with a hund¬ 
red men was on the opposite bank. Our force began to cross and theofficerand troopers ran 
off. We plundered the village of Chikla, and marched thence at midnight. After proceeding 
34 miles wo halted at Rajpur. Next day wo took 3,900 rupees and three horses from the 
Raja of that p' ace, and went on to Chota Udepur. The following day the English force snr- 
nrised us some of them were killed and some of otffs. From Cliota Udepur wo w’cnt to Deo- 
orh Bari, and our army became separated. There was jungle at that plac , and I halted 
there two days Our troops having been assembled again, we went to Banswara. There 
our men plundered sixteen or seventeen camel loads of cloth belonging to a merchant. We 
went thence to Salomar, and I called on Kaisar Singh, Agent to the Udaipur Raja, to furnish 
UB with supplies. He sent us some, aiKi wo started the following day with the intention of 
going to Udaipur. However, on the way wo received news of the English force, and re¬ 
traced our steps to Bhilwara. Wo remained there two days and then proceeded to Partab- 
garh where we foMght for two hours with a body of English troops from Neemuoh. About 
8 o’clock in the evening vj'iUwQ off, and halted six miles east of Maudesar. We then went 
by three stages to Ziraptff.*" Au English force surprised us there, and wo were again surprised 
bv another force at Chapra Bi#aud. We fled thence to Nahargarh, at which place nine shots 
were fired at us from guns. We moved out of range, and halted for the night, and the Rao 
Sahib sent Eisaldar Naunu Khan to call Raja Man Singh. The Raja came and accompani¬ 
ed us to a place about two miles from Poron, where we halted. We remained there two days 
/I third went on to a place about 8 miles beyond Kihvari, Raja Man Singh accom- 

-^d us as far as a river which wc crossed on the way, and then left us. We made two 

thcnco to Indargarh, whore FerozSbah met us with the body-guard and 12th Irregu- 
Btagos 1 ^ uiade two stages to Dauaa. The English force surprised us there ; some 

loTS. ex killed, and flying thence towards Marwar we reached a village about 

men on o j^larwar, whose name I forget. At 4 o’clock that night we were surprised 

Bixty im 0 the 12th Irregular Cavalry separated from the Rao Sahib’s army, 

by Narayan Singh, Ajit Singh, uncle of Raja Man Sing, and Thakur Ganga 

Kext day rp^^jy ^vere coming in this direction. I had been quarrelling with the Rao 

Singh Peogarh Bari, and told him I could flee no longer, and that I should 

Sahib a e opportunity. The opportunity occurred here, and I left him and ao- 

leave nim^on^^ When I left the Rao Sahib he had 

oompanie him. I was accompanied by three men, two to cook my 

about BIX ^ QQju three horses and a pony. The two pandits wore Ram Rao and 

i^od an groom Gobind left me and ran off after coming two stages. We 

**^h^^d^tbe Par on jungle, and mot Raja Man Singh. Ajit Singh took leave of Raja Man 
and went homo. Narayan Singh and I remained wRh Raja Man Singh. The Raja 
Td “^hy did you leavo your force 1 You have not acted rightly in so doing.” I replied 
^ 11 wae tired of running away, and would remain with him whether I had done right 
that wae ^ this that the Rao Sahib’s army had gone to Patau and thence to- 

or j itaja Man Singh I would send a man to obtain news of them, and he ap* 

wards n ^ go. I accordingly, and got information that the Rao Sahib was net 
proved© my ^oordie-Major, Feroz Shah, and Adil Muhammad, Nawab of 
there* ^ ^ Giero with oigh^ ©r nine thousand men. Imam Ali, Woordie-Major of the 

Amb&paui. WMO o I lost my master’s (the 

, above from the Woordie-Major, I sent a man to^JRajs Man Singh, who 
When \uior Meade’s Camp, to inform him thot I had received a note of this 

„iMi»tl.Ittbudiiutt .j j „|n)uUl go or remain. Baja, Man Singh had consulted 

purport, iind o Mojor Mcado, and had left one, of his men with me, saying 

me before gingh replied to my raonsage thotho would 

*• Stop wherever i ^ should then decide wimt to do. 

oome in three days 
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Ho cam© accordingly on the night of the third day, and spoke a groat deal to me, and 
told me that he had met Major Meade and that his disposition was good. When I asked 
him what he advised—whether I should go or remain—he said lie would reply in the morn¬ 
ing. I then went to sleep, and during the night some of thef sepoys of the Government came 
and seized me and took me to Major Meade’s camp. 

Signed by Tantia Topi. 

Question by Major Meade. Have you made this statement of your own free will and 
without compulsion ? and has any promise been made or hope held out to you to induce you 
to make it 7 

Ihaveof my own free will caused this statement to be written, and ho one has 
force me, or held out hope or promise of any sort to induce me to do so. 

Signed by Tantia Topi, Agent of Nana Sahib, and two witnesses. 

The above deposition or statement was made by the prisoner Tantia Topi in my presence 
onthelOthof April, 1869, at Camp Mushairi, of his own voluntary act and without compul¬ 
sion of any sort, or promise made or hope held out to him as inducement to make it. 


(Sd.) R. J. MEADE, Major, 

Commanding Field Force. 
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in the action. The pursuit was kept up for five miles, when men and horses 
were exhausted. 

The rebels had some 3,000 fighting men, and lost 300 killed. Three elephants, 
8 camels, several horses, and 300 muskets and swords were captured. On the 


British side 7 men were Idlled and 22 wounded. 

In his Despatch Brigadier Showers acknowledged the assistance ho received 
from the Contingent of Cavalry of the Bharatpur State under Captain 
Nixon, Pohtical Agent.* 

While Brigadier ‘Showers was following the rebels, Lieutenant- 

Colonel Colonel Holmes, 12th Bombay Infantry had 
from Na- ^ i 

moved out from Nasirahad on the 8th Jan- 


^lovemonts of 
Holmos* Column 
sirabad. 


uary with the field force detailed 

No. 8 Light/ Field Battery (Captain 103 
Shekleton). 

83rd Regiment (Lieutenant Colonel 347 
Austen). 

12th Bombay Infantry (Lieutenant- 291 
Colonel Holmes). 

1 1th Company, R. E- . • • • 

Bombay Sappers and Minors .. 27 

Sikh Horse (Lieutenant NewaU) .. 89 

Mayne’fl Horse (Lieutenant Hawkins) 173 


in the margin, for the protection 
of Tonk and Jaipur. Marching 
through Barra Samba, Dighi, and 
Jarrana, he received information at the 
latter place on tlie 10th that the rebels 
were in camp at Aligarh Eampura, 
24 miles distant, threatening Tonk. 
Next day Colonel Holmes inarched 


through Tonk to Bambaur, thus effec¬ 
tually covering the former place. At Tonk he heard that the rebels were 
on the march from Bhagwantgarh towards Jaipur, and on the morning 
of the 12th he marched through Nathdwara to Jhalai, hoping to intercept them. 
Arriving at Jhalai at 3-30 p.m., he found the enemy had moved on to 
Chaksu, and that Brigadier Showers had paased through the place in pursuit, 
and was encamped some ten miles ahead. Moving on at 9 p.m., Colonel Holmes 


marched through Brigadier Showers camp (interviewing the latter on the way), 
and reached Chaksu at daylight on the 13th, having marched 44 miles in 24 hours. 
The rebels had left Chaksu, and after a halt of five hours, it having been 
arranged that the Agra and Nasirahad columns should pursue different routes, 
Colonel Holmes marched six miles to Gatwassi, in the direction of Lalsot, and 
encamped there for the night. On the morning of the 15th he received permis¬ 
sion of Brigadier Honner, Commanding the Rajputana Force, who marched into 
Lalsot that morning, to move in the directionof‘Jaipur,f "'and marched at 4 p.m. 


♦ This important action is dianiissed by 
nolonel Malloflon in a fow words, and he 
Sns toit a wrong date the lOth January. 

^fentionod in Despatches, bosides those 
whose names arc given above j-^ptam 
R. »Stevenson, and Lieutenant A. 

3rd Europeans; Captain A. L. MoMullm; 
Lieutenant G. F* G. Grahatn. 

Uo8,«<lttr Shaikh Aminud-d n (wTerclv 
wounded). Sowars Jlfg Singh (.Tat). MtgSingh 
(HiUh),ana Klurtah Singh. Aloxnnder 8 Horse ; 
Risatdar Rhadi Eamana, Jemadar Sobha 
Singh, 8 owar Kanliiya'Singh, Agra Mounted 
PoUo^> 

I There eeeniB to have been a want of 


f oo-operation'betwoon ffBrigadier Showers and 
Colonel Holmes, such oa has been heard 
of in the Case of column commanders in other 
oampaigns. The enemy was moving on 
Jaipur; Brigadier Honner barred their retreat 
m the direction of Lalsot; and there appears 
to be no reason why Colonel Holmes 
should have turned off to Tmlsot; by 
uoing 80 he left the way clear for Brigadier 
Duowors, and as Holmes at once maao for 
«Mipur on obtaining perraiBsion from Brigadier 
Honuor, it looks im if he bad turned osido 
to obtain orders from the later officer, har¬ 
ing had ordara from Brigadier Sho-wer* not 
to moroh on Jaipur. 
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to Tonga arriving there at 1 a.m. on the 16th. At 4 p.m., Colonel Holmes 
marched for Jaipur, encamped six hours on the road, and reached it at 11 a.m. 
on the 17th; here he received a reinforcement of 172 Mayne’s Horse (new levy) 
imder Lieutenant Hawldns, and obtained information that the enemy, having 
been defeated three days earlier by Brigadier Showers, were at Bairat. March¬ 
ing north, he reached Chamu on the 18th, Kujraulion the 19th, and Khandela 
on the 20th. Here he heard that they had moved to Sikar, 28 miles to the 
west; and marching at 6 p.m., the force reached the vicinity of the rebel camp 
at a (Quarter past four on the morning of the 2lBt January, having covered 
upwards of 290 miles in 13 days without a single halt, and marched 54 miles 
in the last 24 hours. 

The surprise was complete, the rebels having no intimation of the approach 
The rebels surprised at of the pursuing column until their outlying picquets 

Sikar, 2l8t January. driven in. Confusion followed, the rebel horse¬ 

men gallopingofi in every direction, without attempting to make a stand and num¬ 
bers without saddling their horses. Colonel Holmes immediately attacked, 
sending 4 guns to the front at a gallop, with all his cavalry, the infantry in line 
moving in support. The artillery got quickly into action, but not much execution 
was done as it was not daylight (there was liright moon-light). The cavalry 
charged and completed the rout, continuing the pursuit for some hours, but un¬ 
fortunately missed theroad taken byTantiaTopi, Bao Sahib, andFeroz Shah. 
The cavalry killed over 50, and brought in 51 prisoners, besides a number of 
women. A greater iiumber might have been killed, but all those who liad 
throwm away their arms were spared, and the anxiety to captui’e the leaders did 
not admit of time being lost in securing worthless followers. 

It has been mentioned that Colonel Holmes met Brigadier Honner at Lalsot 
on the 15th January. The latter had left Nasirabad 
on the 18th December, with the force detailed 
in the margin, and had marched over a great part 
of Rajputatia.* 

On the day of the surprise at Sikar, Feroz Shah 
and the 12th Irregulars left Tantia Toih, who next 
day quarrelled with the Eao Sahib. The latter 
wdth some 3,000 followers moved towards the west, 
and then turned southwards to Kiishana ‘west 
of Ajmer, where he arrived on the 101 h February. 
Brigadier Honner, following on liis tiaek, having 
inarched over 800 miles, including 130 in tbo last 
four days, arrived at Kiishajia at o o'clock the same 
evening. When ho was about 8 jnih\=t distant, the 
rebels heard of his approach, and instantly broke up and lied iti two large 


Brigadier Homier’s march. 

Captain Caniegy, A. A. G. 

Captain Heatbeote, A.Q-M. 

Captain MolcoliiiBon, Ord¬ 
erly Officer. 

8 th Hussars, 146 (Captain 
Phillipa). 

Ist Bombay Lancers, lOo 
(Caiitain Dennis). 

83rd Regiment, 137 (Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Heatly). 

12th Bombay lafanlry. 

67 (Lieutenant Fori eat h). 

Sikh Horse, 67 (Risal- 
dar Mitka Singh). 

Camel Corps, 70 (Lieute¬ 
nant Stevenson). 


» For routo foUowod tho N.,Biral'.id 
Field borce under Krigndior R, \V. Jlouucr, 
O 'itti Api^ondi*^ V 1« On urituring the 


Biknticr dfBcrt ho hn<l been oliligcil to loavn 
Ids Hiitfi) Artillorv liebiiid, ns the, hor«o« 
«uuld not dr*\v tho guue tluougU tho Mud. 



